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ST. ELIZABETH 


In the church Pantheon of the Middle 
Ages, there stands no lovelier figure than 
that of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. For- 
ever does she beam from her little niche, 
with the soft light of love circling her sad 
brows, and in her hands the heavenly 
roses, whose crimson bloom not more 
aptly symbolizes the mystic fervors of 
her piety, than does their breath the free- 
ness and greatness of her charities. 

Most of my readers must be familiar 
with the legend which has so especially 
associated the rose with Elizabeth’s mem- 
ory. During a terrible famine in Thurin- 
gia, the Countess was wont to go down 
every day from her husband’s castle, the 
far-famed Wartburg, carrying with her 
own hands baskets of provision for the 
poor. Her haughty mother-in-law per- 
suaded the Count to forbid his wife a 
practice so degrading to her high rank. 
But Elizabeth, unable to resist the call of 
her heart, persisted in her merciful minis- 
trations, though necessarily in great se- 
cresy. This being reported to the Count, 
he determined to confront her in the act 
of disobedience; and for this purpose 
returned next day from the hunt, just at 
the hour when Elizabeth, secure in her 
husband’s absence, was accustomed to 
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make her visits of charity. At the mo~ 
ment he appeared at the castle gate, she- 
was descending the long flight of stone: 
steps, with a basketful of crusts under 
her mantle. Retreat was impossible ; 
she was obliged to go forward and meet 
him. 

At his angry demand, what she had 
there, concealed with so much pains, she 
timidly replied: ‘‘ Roses, my lord!” Not 
believing her, he rudely tore open her: 
mantle, andlo! in place of crusts fresh 
dewy roses filled the basket. He smiled, 
and let her go without farther question ; 
and when she again looked in her basket, 
behold! in place of the roses, not crusts 
but the most delicious viands, with which 
she joyfully regaled her starving pension- 
ers. 

Doubtless, the legend was founded on 
some real incident, in which the pious. 
Elizabeth had discerned a direct inter- 
vention of Heaven in her behalf, and was 
easily transmuted by the superstitious: 
imagination of the age into a veritable 
miracle. But her real life was a more 
wonderful miracle than any fabled of her;. 
that highest miracle in this selfish world, 
a life of pure love towards God and man. 
The very errors of her age and of her: 
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church, in which her tender nature was 
ensnared, as a dove in the meshes of an 
iron net, but served to reveal the inex- 
haustible depths of her sweet humility 
and goodness; and to show what suffer- 
ing can be endured, nay courted and 
embraced with passionate joy, by a heart 
which sees in it the only path to the 
Divine Beloved. 

Is it asked, Why go to the Romish 
calendar for saints? Do not the records 
of Protestantism show womanly names as 
bright, even with those graces for which 
the daughters of Rome especially claim the 
reverence of the Christian world? Most 
assuredly they do. As a type of piety, 
we do not place the ostentatious humility 
and charity of the female element in the 
Catholic church on an equality with that 
spontaneous womanly benevolence, as free 
from gloom as it is from parade, which 
springs up everywhere in the path of 
Protestantism. The glad stream of the 
free, unfettered gospel, leaves not its 
shores barren of fairest flowers and rich- 
est fruit, when even its choked and sha- 
ded waters give birth to plants of grace. 
But there is a manifold benefit to be 
derived from acquaintance with . piety 
under other forms than those we are ac- 
customed to regard as. models. It en- 
larges the sphere of Christian sympathy, 
and teaches a much needed lesson of hu- 
mility, to find, under a religious exterior 
justly associated in our minds with dan- 
gerous error, that even these cannot bar 
the entrance of the divine Spirit; that 
there the love of God may burn with an 
intensity which shames our zeal ; that, in 
spite of false opinions and erroneous 
practices, the promise of the Saviour may 
find its daily fulfillment in the experience 
of the believing soul: ‘“ If aman love me, 
he will keep my words, and my Father 
will love him, and will come 
unto him, and make abode with 
him.” What a grand 
charity has been the single case of Pas- 
eal! There is little danger that we shall 
be led thereby to an injurious toleration 
of error. On the contrary, a thoughtful 
study of such a conflict between the di- 
vine principle of grace and false belief; 
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the action and reaction of each upon the 
other; and the condition and experience 
of the soul, which is the battle-ground of 
their opposing forces, is one of the best 
means of confirmation in the truth. The 
mistakes and sufferings of the bewildered 
brother become our beacons; and by the 
very force of our sympathy with the indi- 
vidual, we are set against the error which 
has caused them. What Christian heart 
can, without a pang, recall even now, 
when he has so long bathed his weary 
soul in the sea of rest, the needless sor- 
rows of the sainted and loving Pascal! 
Who can think, without a hot flush cf 
indignation, of that false teaching which 
forced him to renounce sinful his 
sweetest affections, to rend the holiest 
human ties, and kept his fine spirit on 
the rack of spiritual torture, till it suc- 
cumbed in the unnatural conflict ere yet 
it had fully reached its prime? There- 
fore we beg our readers to follow us in 
this brief study of a similar case, without 
fear lest their feelings be made a snare for 
their orthodoxy. 

The real story of Elizabeth was so full 
of poetry, that the embellishments of fa- 
ble might well have been dispensed with. 
It fell in a time teeming with all poetical 
elements, and she was herself but the 
most exquisite blossom of an age when 
chivalry flashed its brilliant forms; when 
the minstrel touched his harp in praise 
of love, and valor, and religion ; when the 
bold and devout crusader left castle and 
kingdom, and commending himself to his 
lady and his God, went forth to the res- 
cue of the Holy Sepulchre ; when astrol- 
ogy ‘in high lonely towers,” studied in 
the stars the fates of men; and alchemy 
sought to wrest from nuture the receipt 
for the elixir of life and the golden secret 
of Midas; when the inquisition had just 
lifted its scowling front amid the bright 
shifting scene, adding to it a new feature, 
at once picturesque and horrible, and a 
new clement of infernal power and blight- 
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ing terror to the unformed, childish, reli- 
gious spirit of the time. All these influ- 
ences play, with alternating sun and 
shadow, over the life of this delicate and 
tender flower of womanhood, 
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Elizabeth was the second daughter of 
Andrew II, King of Hungary. She was 
born in the castle of Presburg, in the 
year 1207, a year famous in the historico- 
poetic records of the time, and forever 
delightful to the fancy, as the date of the 
poetical battle of the Wartburg. The 
two events may well be remembered in 
connexion ; for tradition closely links the 
birth and fate of Elizabeth with that 
romantic conflict. The celebrated Kling- 
sohr, the greatest poet, astrologer, and 
scholar, in a word, the Gdethe of his day, 
had been summoned from the Hungarian 
court, of which he was the chief orna- 
ment, to arbitrate the fierce quarrel be- 
tween Walthed von der Vogelweide and 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, which had 
grown out of the contest. During his 
stay, he cast the horoscopes of the two 
royal families with which he stocd in 
such intimate relations, and announced 
the birth, on a certain night, of a Hungari- 
an princess, who should be one of the 
lights of the world, and should be- 
come the wife of Ludwig, then a boy of 
seven years, the eldest son and heir of 
his royal host. The prediction was re- 
ceived with the liveliest satisfaction ; and 
being found correct in one particular, 
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the others. At the tender age of four 
years, the little Elizabeth, having been 
formally designated as the wife of the 
boy-count, was placed in a silver cradle, 
her infant head adorned with a gold 
crown, and, attended by a brilliant reti- 
nue, was borne in state to her future 
home. Her mother, the beautiful and 
unhappy Gertrude, looked after the pro- 
cession, as it wound its way over hill and 
dale, till it was lost from sight, and pre- 
saged with bitter tears that she and her 
darling would never meet again. She 
was received at the Wartburg with all 
the pomp and pageantry suited to her 
exalted rank, had four young girls as- 
signed to her as maids of honor, and was 
solemnly betrothed with religious ceremo- 
nies to her young bridegroom. Thence- 
forward, she was brought up with him 
and his sister, the fair Agnes, under the 
eye of her future mother-in-law, and was 
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trained in all the accomplishments then 
deemed suitable to a noble lady. The 
hearts of the little pair seem to have run 
together like two dew-drops; and, con- 
trary to the usual course of such prema- 
ture attachments, the childish affection 
ripened into a romantic and passionate 
love. 

From infancy Elizabeth was remarka- 
ble for grace and beauty, and still more so 
for sweetness, gentleness, and premature 
sensibility. Baby as she was when re- 
moved from home, the impressions and 
affections of her first four years retained 
all their vividness among the new scenes 
and new friends; and in connection with 
a singular religious susceptibilit;, devel- 
oped as it would seem with the first dawn 
of intellect, created an inward life of re- 
membrances, dreams and longings too 
intense for mental or moral health. The 
piety and sufferings of her elder sister, 
the meek St. Hedwig, though known only 
through the tender recollections of their 
mother, seem to have kindled in her in- 
fant heart strong aspirations towards the 
invisible and spiritual. Even at this 
early age, her character had taken its bias 
for life, and exhibited in miniature all the 
traits for which it was subsequently dis 
tinguished. Prayer and the care of the 
poor, were her chief delight. Before she 
had learned to read, she was often found 
kneeling before the altar in the castle 
chapel; the little gold crown, which cus- 
tom required her to wear, humbly laid 
before the thorn-crowned image of the 
Saviour, and her tears flowing with the 
earnestness of her devotion. The names 
of the twelve apostles being placed on 
the altar, and lots drawn for the selection 
of her patron saint, to her great joy she 
drew the name of St. John, which she 
then confessed had been her most ardent 
desire. In an ecstacy of devotion she 
poured forth a prayer in which she 
vowed never to deny a request offered in 
the name of her guardian saint, and John 
himself appeared thrice to her while she 
was speaking, and with a tender embrace 
sanctioned the vow. The meckness and 
lowliness of her temper was in keeping 
with this choice. Never so happy ag 
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among the poor and wretched, whom she 
aided to the utmost extent of her childish 
means, and by every permitted sacrifice 
of personal ease and expense; she was 
the loving and humble companion of all 
around her, unable seemingly to compre- 
hend the conventional distinction of rank, 
or to understand that she was, in any re- 
spect, the superior of any other human 
being. The murder of her mother, under 
the most painful circumstances, only a 
year after Elizabeth had left her, not only 
overwhelmed her with filial grief, but laid 
on the infant heart a burden of spiritual 
responsibility, which might have crushed 
one in the full strength of mature years. 
In the darkness of the night, the shade of 
the murdered mother appeared to the ag- 
onized child, confessed that for her mis- 
spent time and many sins, she was suf- 
fering the penal fires of purgatory, and 
adjured her, by the sacred ties of nature, 
to pray to God for the shortening of her 
term of punishment. Faithfully did the 
little creature respond to the call, and 
only remitted her vigils, penances, and 
prayers when her mother’s spirit again ap- 
peared with the happy assurance of deliv- 
erance. From this incident we may see in 
how dangerous a direction for such a char- 
acter the piety of the day tended, even in 
its best form. What human wisdom, under 
any circumstances, would have been com- 
petent to the training of so exquisite a 
spirit? What finger delicate enough not 
to rob the plumage of its down? What 
breath pure enough not to cast a blight 
on the too etherial flower? No guardian 
less wisely tender than her chosen John, 
could have been safely entrusted with 
such a charge. It fell, alas! into very 
different hands. 

Konrad of Marburg, General Inquisi- 
tor from the see of Rome for Germany, 
and charged with plenipotentiary powers 
against all heretics, was also, by the 
Pope’s special appointment, confessor to 
the ‘court of Thuringia. The whole 
princely household was subject to his 
spiritual discipline, but he seems to have 
made Elizabeth his peculiar care. He 
‘was a strange man for such a service. 
Seemingly without’ affections, destitute 
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of all touch of human pity, cruel, blood- 
thirsty, of an iron will, the vulture might 
as properly have been made the guardian 
of the gentle and timid dove. The exer- 
cise of his vocation as inquisitor, was 
marked by @ ferocity which gained him 
a high place, éven in the infamous calen- 
dar of the Holy Office. Public opinion, 
however, in the Romish church of his 
own day, was divided as to whether he 
was saint or devil. By some, he was 
extolled as the morning-star of the clergy. 
The view of others was well expressed by 
Bertholt, chaplain of Ludwig VI: ‘‘ Who 
can say whether he most deserves the 
friendship or the hatred of God ? We must 
wait till the judgment; that will make 
all plain.” His axiom, as inquisitor, was, 
‘better sacrifice many who are innocent, 
than spare one who is guilty.” At Er- 
furt, Cologne, Maine, and other places, 
the funeral pyres blazed under his direc- 
tion. In Strasburg, in 1215, his zeal was 
rewarded by the condemnation of eighty 
heretics. His male and female spies 
crawled, like slimy reptiles, through the 
various walks of human life, and poisoned 
with their fetid breath the atmosphere 
of social and domestic intercourse. To 
be accused before him was to be con- 
*demned, and the assertion of innocence 
was acrime only to be expiated in the 
flames. 

It would seem as if no point of union 
could exist between such a nature, and 
the soft and tender Elizabeth. But we 
must remember that the blind reverence 
and submission then universally conceded 
in theory to the ministers of the church, 
was one most congenial to her tempera- 
ment. Her heart was infinite in its 
capacity, but her mind, her reason rather, 
worked feebly. To cling, in the relation 
of unquestioning dependence and submis- 
sion, to a superior intellect and will, was 
one of her primal instincts. The tyranny 
which would have roused another to in- 
ward if not outward resistance, seemed to 
her but a proper exercise of lawful sove- 
reignty. The iron grasp of her confessor 
was a welcome support; and armed, as 
she supposed it to be, with the authority 
of God himself, she followed its stern 
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guidance, not reluctlantly, but with the 
full consent of her will. Both were by 
constitution fanatics ; she, of the all-sacri- 
ficing, self-renouncing type; he, in every 
nerve and fibre, a spiritual despot. He 
could not demand, in the largest exercise 
of his bigot zeal, more than she was ready 
to yield ; and each concession but whetted 
his appetite to a new trial of his power. 

Added to this, was the influence of, 
what we may without hyperbole call, her 
inborn passion for suffering. Her rffec- 
tions were so intense, her sympatnetic 
yearnings for others so strong, that she 
could never be satisfied unless she were 
literally a partaker in whatever they 
endured. Thus her love for Christ and 
her desire to be perfectly one with Him, 
which was the consuming craving of her 
heart, made the life of ease, of outward 
show and authority to which she was 
born, intolerable. She must actually de- 
scend into the humiliation, anguish and 
shame of his lot, must perform all loath- 
some services of charity with her own 
hands, must endure hunger and cold and 
nakedness, must be buffeted and scourged 
and spit upon, or she could not feel that 
the Saviour was hers, and that she was 
wholly his. It seemed to her monstrous, 
that a poor creature like herself should 
stand in the high places of earth, when 
the Lord of heaven had not where to lay 
his head; and the heavenly crown was 
scarcely as much coveted as the crown 
of thorns which should give her, pang for 
pang, a fellowship in his agonies. The 
same was true of her compassion for the 
poor and outcast classes of society, which 
led her to seek to be.as poor and wretched 
as the objects of her pity, and made her 
literally a servant of servants. 

Thus her defects and her virtues con- 
spired together to lay her a willing bond- 
slave at the feet of this hard master. 
Almost from her cradle to her grave, she 
was as clay in his iron *hands, and he 
moulded her opinions and outward life at 
his pleasure. His discipline of the prince- 
ly penitent was brutal almost beyond 
belief. Not only did he impose on her 
tasks and penances innumerable, not only 
was he harsh and bitter in reproof, but he 
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would actually strike her, box her ears, 
and scourge her with his own hands, if 
she failed to satisfy him. In this rough 
spiritual regimen, suffered in her own 
person, we find an explanation of the fact, 
that the cruel deeds of persecution which 
stained his life did not shock and repel 
her loving spirit. What she daily accept- 
ed from his. hands as the just punishment 
for her sins, and as the means of spiritual 
improvement, was also good and right for 
those who were still more out of the way. 
As she never questioned its propriety in 
the one case, as little did she in the other. 
To her this stern censor and avenger was 
God’s representative, and her blind rever- 
ence for him, as such, would hardly have 
had an exaggerated expression in Job’s 
words in regard to God himself: ‘‘ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

But, absolute as was his control of her 
reason, subtilely as his intellect pervaded 
and shaped her life, his work was, after 
all, an outward one. There was a citadel 
he could not penetrate. God had im- 
planted in her soul his own life of love, 
and no malignant breath of earth or hell 
could reach that inner sanctuary which 
was the chosen temple of the Holy Ghost. 
The most wonderful fact in her strange 
spiritual history, is this unconscious tri- 
umph of the divinely quickened soul 
over the evil influences in which it trusted 
as guides to heaven. Their natural effect 
on a nature like hers, at once impassioned 
and receptive, would have been its trans- 
formation into their own likeness. But 
they failed to make her bitter, morose, or 
even habitually melancholy. Not only 
were her patience and humility proof to 
every test, but through all she was cheer- 
ful and happy. It is reported of her that 
even when weeping her face was not 
distorted, but shone through her tears 
with the sweet innocence and serenity 
which was its natural impression; a 
beautiful index of the harmony and peace 
that reigned in her heart! Nor is there 
any evidence that she was sustained by 
spiritual self-complacency which beheld 
in her sufferings and works a meritorious 
ground for the favor of God. Her con- 
sciousness of sin seems to have kept pace 
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with her austerities and good deeds; yet 
she was not, like Luther and like so many 
tender souls in the Catholic church, 
tormented with doubts of her acceptance 
with God, but walked daily in the sweet 
assuratice of his favor, and of final rest 
and perfection with him. Does not Chris- 
tian charity compel us, then, to separate 
the form of her piety from its essence ? 
The form was moulded by the habits of 
her church; but into it she poured the 
living warmth of a heart in which the 
spirit of the gospel ruled supreme. ‘ He 


that loveth,”says the apostle ‘is born of 


God.” Judged by this standard, who 
shall deny her a place in the heavenly 
household? Of her, if of any mortal, it 
can be truly said, that ‘she loved much.” 

It was not till Elizabeth entered into 
her married life that the worst effects of 
Konrad’s teachings became apparent. 
Then commenced that conflict betWeen 
her heart and conscience which embit- 
tered her fair domestic lot, and in its 
various phases and alternations, consti- 
tutes one of the most pathetic tragedies of 
private life. She was a mere child still, 
only in her fourteenth year, when she be- 
came a wife; but while her reasoning 
powers, of which she had but a slender 
endowment at best, were as yet wholly 
undeveloped, there was a proportionate 
overgrowth of imagination and feeling. 
That she loved her Ludwig, her bride- 
groom-elect from infancy, now ripened 
into the handsome and knightly soldier 
and prince, we have abundant proof. It 
was the intensity of her love which made 
it such an instrument of intense suffering. 
As we follow its course, we cannot but 
wonder to find this flower of precocious 
passion blooming ina cold northern clime. 
She was a religious Juliet, with all thé 
fervors of that child of the sun glow- 
ing in her veins. Ludwig's affection for 
her was fond, manly, pure, constant; 
and, considering the tests to which she 
put it, seems nobler even than her own. 
Before their marriage, when he had come, 
by his father’s death, into possession of 
all his princely rights, he was urged by 
his mother and sister, who could not un- 
derstand or tolerate Elizabeth’s — peculi- 
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arities, to place her in a convent or send 
her back to Hungary. ‘‘ Not for moun- 
tains of gold would I be guilty of such 
false faith,” was the reply of the noble 
young Count. His patient indulgence of 
her morbid spiritualism could have had 
its source only in ineradicable love, and 
to the very last he remained loyal to his 
first troth. Yet, even as lovers, the differ- 
ence in their natures made itself manifest. 
It is related that once, on his return from 
a inilitary expedition against the arch- 
bishop of Maintz, Elizabeth was deeply 
wounded at finding him colder than his 
wont, and also that he had forgotten or 
neglected to bring her any love-gift, the 
usual token of his remembrance of her 
in absence. The fault was quickly re- 
paired; and when, at the next opportu- 
nity, he sent her by a messenger an 
ivory pocket-glass set in silver, with an 
image of the crucified Saviour on the back, 
she smiled through her tears, kissed it, 
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and pressed it to her bosom. 

Up to the time of her marriage, Eliza- 
beth seems to have had no religious scru- 
ples in regard to the sacredness of the 
relation, or her own call to it. Her wed- 
ded life opened with bright auspices. It is 
mentioned, as an evidence of the extraor- 
dinary honor in which she was held by 
her husband, that she sat beside him at 
table, a practice not customary at that 
day, even in the case of a royal princess. 
With his pure and religious nature, which 
made him a miracle of chastity and self- 
restraint in his rude and sensual time, 
not wanting, however, in the strong pur- 
pose and passions of a vigorous and whole- 
sympathizing with his 
young wife, in her deep reverence for the 
church and its ministers, a religious en- 
thusiast, indeed, after the romantic 
knightly fashion of the day, but not in 
the least a visionary; he seemed to be 
the very link needed to establish a har- 
monious conneation between her and the 
world of realities. In their early bridal 
days, her ascetic sensibility was inno- 
cently flattered by the interchange of the 
names of brother and sister, while wedded 
love none the less took its old course, as 
indicated by nature and Scripture, and 
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made no Platonic exception in their case 
to the general rule. A happy household 
life seemed opening before her, and appa- 
rently all would have gone well, but for 
the influence of her “confessor.” But 
that secret office, which the Romish 
church had set up in the inmost sanctua- 
ry of domestic life, intruding with impu- 
dent inquisition into the holy mysteries 
of the family ; and, by diverting to itself 
the sacred confidences of husband and 
wife, putting asunder those whom God 
had made one, soon began its mischievous 
work. Bitter regrets for the lost state of 
blessed virginity filled her mind. She 
felt that she had not chosen that better 
part, with those holy maidens who had 
refused to accept a meaner spouse than 
Christ himself. By the second year of 
their marriage, this fanatical idea had 
gained such strength as to affect painfully 
the of the married pair. In 
spite of her passionate love for her hus- 
band, which he never have 
doubted, she would often turn from his 
caresses, lamenting that she had not been 
counted worthy to live an unspotted vir- 
gin. 

In connection with this false direction 
of her consciente, and probably as the 
natural the conflict it 
raised in her heart, an overstrained non 
enthusiasm showed itself in all she did. 
Even her benevolence ran into a fantastic 
prodigality. 

When we hear that during a flood, 
which deprived many of their homes and 
means of subsistence, she fed nine hun- 
dred persons daily, we are filled with ad- 
miration; but when told of her selling, at 
one time, estates and the people on them, 
for sixty-four thousand guldeu, which she 
distributed to the poor in a single day, we 
see of how little value, except in the in- 
tention, must much of her charity have 
been. She would take the clothes from 
her own person and give them to the poor. 
Before receiving the sacrament, it was her 
habit to visit and tend the most repulsive 
objects of charity, dressing and even kiss- 
ing their loathsome sores. She often suf- 
fered voluntary hunger and thirst at her 
husband’s table. Part of each night, es- 
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pecially on Fridays and fast-days, was 
spent on her knees, while her maids of 
honor applied the scourge to her shoul- 
ders, and whenever it could be done, she 
wore a hair shirt next her skin. The ma- 
ternal relation only intensified her disease, 
the passionate tenderness of her love for 
her children seeming, to her distorted vi- 
sion, an unlawful diversion to the creature 
of the tribute which belonged to God 
alone. On being churched, after the birth 
of each child, she walked the whole dis- 
tance, barefoot and clad in woolen, bear- 
ing in her arms the infant to dedicate it 
before the altar of the Mother of Christ. 
Her fondness for wretched clothing grew 
with indulgence. At first, she merely laid 
aside her splendid garments in her hts- 
band’s absence, resuming them on his re- 
turn; gradually, she ceased to make this 
distinction, and wore the same miserable 
garb when he was at home, saying that 
some day she would go out in this attire 
and beg for her Lord. 

That she retained her husband's love, 
through these hard trials of his pride and 
affection, is wonderful. As a devout 
Catholic, and an ardent admirer of monas- 
tic life, which, to many of the most vir- 
tuous and discerning of the time, seemed 
a resurrection of primitive Christianity, no 
doubt he regarded her pious excesses with 
a far more lenient eye than we can, at this 
day and under circumstances so different. 
To him as well as to others, she was a 
saint, chosen of God, favored with revela- 
But we 
must also take into the account the angelic 


tions and visions from heaven. 


sweetness and humility of her behavior, 
the entire absence of the repulsive and 
pharisaic pretentions of spiritual pride, 
and above all, his perfect assurance of her 
wifely love. Yet, even this indulgent 
husband may occasionally have felt con- 
strained to a word of kind remonstrance 
and authority, and from such occurrences 
probably arose the legend of the Roses, 
and that of the miraculous transformaticn 
of the leprous boy whom she had placed 
in their marriage bed, into the form of the 
bleeding Christ. Well would it have been 
for both, had such manly and gentle exer- 
cise of the conjugal prerogative been the 
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rule and not the exception. Unhappily, 
the strong and subtle intellect of Konrad 
of Marburg, was too powerfully felt by 
the count himself, so that the wily inquis- 
itor wound himself into his confidence, 
that, from being merely his spiritual di- 
rector, he had become also his political 
adviser and chief administrator of the 
government and revenues of the realm. 
In this double capacity, he exercised al- 
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most boundless authority over the entire 
court. Is it strange that Ludwig should 
not have ventured to set his own judgment, 
in respect to the spiritual guidance of his 
wife, against that of this learned, skillful 
and holy man and high official of the 
church, however he may have felt the dis- 
comforts and trials of his domestic lot? 
Thus every thing conspired to throw her 
absolutely into his hands. 


[Concluded in our next number.) 


~ Oe 


THE Ci&KIST OF RATIONALISM.* 


Miss Coss is a writer of no ordinary 
insight and vigor. Her essay on Intui- 
tive Morals, in which she unfolded the 
main principles of the ethics of Kant, gave 
evidence of great familiarity with moral 
theories and questions, as well as of abili- 
ty to master the positions and arguments 
of subtle thinkers. It was, indeed, thor- 
oughly rationalistic; but it was an ethical 
rationalism of an elevated order. Her 
Broken Lights carries the same principles 
into the sphere of faith. She attempts to 
state the great problems of religious be- 
lief, and to indicate their solution on the 
basis of a pure theism, renouncing a su- 
pernatural revelation. She is an ardent 
theist, believing in a personal God, a moral 
law, and an immortal and blessed life 
beyond the grave; opposing both mate- 
rialism and pantheism; yet also equally 
opposing the chief doctrines of historical 
Christianity—the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, and the Last Judgment. 
The main point that she makes is this— 
that the true religion of humanity is not 
to be derived from history, but pure 
consciousness; it can not be found ina 
positive external revelation, but only in 
man’s reason and conscience ; past history 
is full only of errors and dead dogmas, 
future history is to be shaped by the pure 
truths of a rational theism. 

The problem, as Miss Cobbe somewhat 


indefinitely states it, is between tradition- 
alism and rationalism, between the au- 
thority of a traditional creed and the 
rights of religious consciousness. The 
chief defect in her method is in putting 
these two in absolute antagonism with 
each other. The underlying assumption 
is, that there can not be any valid recon- 
ciliation between them; that reason de- 
mands of us to give up the past in order 
to ensure the future. A new faith is to 
be formed on the basis of a new and pure 
religious consciousness. History yields 
only error as its net result; but the pre- 
sent reason and conscience of mankind 
will give the final truths in a purified and 
perfected form. But if the whole reason, 
conscience and faith of the race thus far 
in its history have led only to fancy and 
superstition, what guarantee can we have 
as to their action in the future? If the 
whole past shines only with ‘broken 
lights,” is it not presumption to hope, 
that the same human nature, until now 
perpetually deceived, will cast only a 
pure and untroubled radiance upon the 
future? The dogmatism of rationalism is 
assuredly as intense as the dogmatism of 
faith. 

It is not our object to follow our author 
in the details of her criticism upon the 
attempted solutions of ‘‘the great prob- 
lem.” She divides the “‘ historical party,” 
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into ‘“‘paleologians” and ‘neologians ;” 
the former comprising the ‘‘ High Church” 
and “Low Church” solutions; the latter 
the two wings of the ‘Broad Church,” 
viz.: Maurice and Kingsley on the one 
side, and Oxford ‘“ Essays” on the other. 
All these divisions refer equally and only 
to parties as they now stand in the Church 
of England ; and she objects to all of them, 
even the most advanced, that they are 
making ineffectual struggles to rescue 
historical Christianity from the doom to 
which modern criticism and pure reason 
are about to subject it. Of German schools 
and theories, she takes no notice. Her 
general position is quite identical with 
that of Theodore Parker. 

That which has most interested us in 
her exposition is the position which she 
assigns to Christ, in her notice of Renan’s 
Life of Jesus. For here is where her 
theory must be tested; and here is where 
it utterly fails. She can neither explain 
his past or present influence upon the re- 
ligious consciousness and progress of man- 
kind. On the one hand she elevates him 
to a position, entirely inconsistent with 
her main theory—that the height of man’s 
religious consciousness is to be found in 
the present and not in the past; and yet, 
on the other hand, having raised him to 
the crowning place in man’s religious 
history, she leaves him there with nothing 
to do, a sacred monument of the past, a 
unique and exceptional character, yet with 
no more living force than the faultless 
statue of some Greek divinity, The aw- 
ful majesty and beauty, and the undenia- 
ble transforming power, of Christ’s person 
and influence, penetrate her imagination 
with wonder, and bring her to the very 
verge of what she would call idolatry ; 
while in obedience to her whole abstract 
theory of the religious life, He ought not to 
have, and can not exert, any decisive influ- 
ence upon the construction of the future 
religious life of the race. To her, as to all 
rationalists, Christ is the unsolved enigma 
of human history. 

And this must be so. For in him are 
united and blended the very character- 
istics which rationalism sunders and scts 
at variance. The highest ideal is in him 
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realized; the contrast between traditional 
religion and the present religious con- 
sciousness vanishes in the faith that is in 
Christ. He was a historical personage, 
and yet represented eternal truth. The 
objective and subjective elements, all that 
gives value to the past, and all that gives 
life to the present, meet in his wonderful 
person and work. He is equally the life 
of history, and the life of every believing 
soul. The problems of religious faith are 
met and answered in Him alone. When 
he said, “‘ Believe in me,” he uttered eith- 
er the most gracious or the most presump- 
tuous words that ever fell froni mortal 
lips. And the faith of the church, and 
the present ‘religious consciousness” of 
all Christendom, has found them to be 
words of grace, and truth, and eternal life. 
Here is a fact about the religious con- 
sciousness of the race, which is as real as 
anything that a bald and abstract theism 
can possibly state or discover, and which 
it refuses to recognize. And so the char- 
acter and position of Christ are the real 
problem, with which this theism has to 
deal, and which it must try to solve. 
How does Miss Cobbe meet this ques- 
tion? for she is too thoughtful, and earn- 
est, and sincere to evade it. What is the 
image of Christ which she gives to take 
the place of the living and redeeming 
Christ ofthe Bible and the church? Re- 
nan’s portraiture she finds incomplete, on 
account of his pantheistic leanings, and his 
blindness to the spiritual beauty that 
shines through the life of Jesus; and she 
offers a substitute, ‘“‘taken from the stand- 
point of Theism.” While discrediting the 
strict histor‘e:i truth of the gospels, re- 
jecting all t..t is supernatural in them, 
she yet concedes that the main points in 
Christ’s life and character, as described by 
the evangelists. even to his deepest spirit- 
ual experience, may yet be true. ‘It may 
be that all these things were absolutely 
true; that in the life of Jesus, the great 
ALLEGORY OF HUMANITY was a real fact, 
taking place under the sun. We can be- 
lieve that so it was; or, if not, then that 
it had another and more spiritual reality 
in the souls of those millions who have 
ever since recognized it as bearing an eter, 
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nal truth, under the vail of holiest para- 
ble” (p. 158.) But there also remains, 
she concedes, another way of estimating 
Christ ; and that is, by his influence in 
history ; ‘‘ by his shadow, nay, rather say, 
by the Zight he has cast on the world.” 
Here he has been something more than a 
mere “moral teacher.” ‘The originator 
of the Christian movement must have been 
the greatest soul of his time, or ef wll time. 
If he did not speak those words of wis- 
dom, who could have recorded them for 
him? ‘It would have taken a Jesus to 
forge a Jesus.’” But not only in words 
was he pre-eminent; his spiritual power 
has been unequalled. All mankind, con- 
cedes Miss Cobbe, stands in need of re- 
generation ; a new spiritual life must b 

formed. within them. And there was an 
epoch in human history, when this regen- 
eration began to be felt in a large measure, 
and which has since exerted an inappre- 
ciable influence. To determine what this 
was, we do not need to establish the au- 
thenticity of particular books. ‘‘ The 
whole voice of human history, uncon- 
sciously, and without premeditation, bears 
its unmistakable testimony. Christ was 
he who opened the age of endless pro- 
gress.” ‘The view, therefore, which 
seems the sole fitting one for our estimate 
of the character of Christ, is that which 
regards him as the great REGENERATOR 
Humanity. J/is coming was to the life of 
humanity what regeneration iz to the 
life of the individual.” ‘ We may dis- 
pute all details, but the grand result is be- 
yond criticism. The world has changed, 
and that change is historically traceable to 
Christ.” 

And this, be it recollected, is the testi- 
mony, not of an enthusiast, not even of a 
believer, but of one who stands outside of 
Christianity—rejecting its special, positive 
teachings, and yet compelled, by the 
calm, sure verdict of history, to assign to 
Christ this unique and transcendent posi- 
tion. It is one among the many witness- 
es to the spiritual power and supremacy 
of the Son of God, to his unrivalled worth, 
to the need which humanity has of Him. 

“The manner,” she continues, “ in 
which Christ achieved the regencration of 
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the world, who shall now decide ?”— 
Whether by his words, or by his holy life, 
or by his awakening of religious yearn- 
ings, or by his martyr’s death, she cannot 
decide. ‘Was it on that cross Christ 
won the regeneration of the world? We 
k now not,—it concerns us not to know.” 
* Strictly to define his spiritual rank, he 
must surely have been the man who best 


Juljilled all the conditions under which 


God grants his inspiration.” 

But this vague way of giving the slip 
to the real and final question in the case, 
is hardly worthy of a work which pro- 
fesses to present a solution of the main 
problems of religious faith. Here is the 
heart of the matter, and it is dismissed 
with a vague rhetoric. If it is the best 
that rationalism can do, this only shows 
that rationalism is incompetent to deal 
with the central facts and most weighty 
problems of man’s religious history and ex- 
perience. Nothing is explained. If this, 
indeed, be all that can be said, then the 
character and influence of Christ must 
seem more anomalous and inscrutable than 
ever. 

This appears still more strikingly, when 
taken in connexion with another state- 
ment (p. 155): “all that in the gospels 
most and troubles us, that 
which tends to make Christ a heteroclite 
and incomprehensible being, between a 
God and a man—a prophet who has 
preached himself as often as his God—all 
that portion of the gospels we may with 
the most plausibility attribute, if not to the 
invention, yet at least to the exaggerating 


confounds 


homage of adoring disciples, proceeding, 
stage after stage, to magnify the Prophet 
into the Messiah, the Messiah into the Son 
of God, and the Son of God into the in- 
carnate Logos—himself a God.” 

Her object, let it be recollected, is to 
explain, on the principles ofa pure the- 


ism, the character of Christ and his his- 


toric sway. This is to be done, it seems, 
by eliminating from the gospels whatever 
is supernatural and divine, leaving only 
an inspired prophet—whether a worker 
of miracles, we are not told. And now, 
on the plainest historic grounds, we ob- 


ject that such a procedure is irrational and 
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impossible. No criticism can draw the 
line, by any proper historic tests, between 
the natural and supernatural, the merely 
human and the superhuman in Christ's 
life, and works and words; and, at the 
same time, leave Christ as an object of 
pure reverence andlove. No such Christ 
as the rationalist portrays has ever lived 
upon the earth, if testimony is to be trust- 
ed. If the testimony is accepted, as to 
what Miss Cobbe concedes, it must be ac- 
cepted, with equal right, as to what she 
denies. And if the testimony is denied 
as to all that is supernatural and super- 
human in Christ, there is no reason for ac- 
cepting it as giving us on sure grounds, 
ample proof of Christ’s moral and spiritu- 
al perfection. The witnesses that give 
evidence of the moral perfection and puri- 
ty of the human life of Jesus, are the 
same that give evidence to his divine 
character and work; and their testimony 
as to both the divine and human are so 
interlaced, that no human skill can unrav- 
el the supernatural, and leave the natural 
unmarred. And this testimony is not 
merely that of the apostles to Christ, but 
of Christ to himself, demanding of men 
their personal love and faith. Let the 
words of England’s most thoughtful poet 
here give the argument and the reply to 
rationalism. Browning, in his Christmas 
hymn, writes :— 

‘‘What is the point where himself lays stress ? 
Does the precept run ‘ Believe in Good, 

In Justice, Truth, now understood 

For the first time ?’—or ‘ Believe in Me, 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 

Am Lord of Life?’ Whoever can take 

The same to his heart, and for mere love’s sake 
Conceive of the love, —that man obtains 

A new truth; no conviction gains 
Of an old one only, made intense 

By a fresh appeal to his faded sense.’ 


In fact, the Christ depicted by rational- 
ism is a pure creation of modern imagina- 
tion, an ideal and unreal. personage, whol- 
ly unlike the majestic being, whom pro- 
phets foretold, to whom the evangelists 
bore witness, who was preached of the 
apostles, received up into glory, and has 
ever since borne unequalled sway in the 
history of the church and the nations. 
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The fiction is with the modern critics, 
the fact is found in the old and ever-liv- 
ing faith. Such an abstract ideal of hu- 
man excellence, such a cold and chaste 
purity of unearthly perfection, such a 
spiritual mystic, full of contemplation and 
reverie, such a mere moral teacher, min- 
istering only as a man, in pity and love, 
to other men’s natural necessities and so- 
cial well-being, is not the real, living 
Christ, who has drawn men unto him; is 
not the divine man, who has renovated the 
human conscience, and elevated the reli- 
gious consciousness of the race, and been 
the heart and life of the spiritual conflicts 
and the spiritual life of mankind for eigh- 
teen hundred years. But the attributes 
and qualities, which rationalism denies 
and disowns, are the very ones which 
have given Christ his rule over man’s 
heart and history. It is Christ the Son 
of God, Christ the Lamb of God, Christ the 
resurrection and the life, the Christ who 
conquered Satan and brake the bands of 
death, and came in righteousness, mighty 
to save, the Christ in whom man has 
found the present Deity. He, and he on- 
ly is it, whom the human heart and 
conscience have exalted to a spiritual 
throne, to be the lord and arbiter of man’s 
eternal destiny. The Christ of rational- 
ism is an unhistoric figment; the Christ 
of history is the Incarnate God. 

The modern sentimental rationalism is 
fond of ascribing the influence which 
Christ has exerted in human history, to 
his pure and holy life; to the fact that he 
is the moral ideal of the race, represent- 
ing humanity in its loftiest perfection. 
But this is far from being the case. 
Though his holy life doubtless had a con- 
straining and elevating power upon all 
who knew him, yet this was but the 
means of leading them to see in him much 
more than the perfection of bumanity. 
Through his human love he led his disci- 
ples to recognize him as a Saviour. And 
the preaching of the cross, by which the 
world has been subdued, was not the 
preaching of a matchless life, but rather of 
a sacrificial death. The doctrine of his 
resurrection has had more power than his 
moral precepts. The elevated view of 
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Christ's perfection as man has been in 
fact the effect rather than the cause of 
his real influence. Only through a long 
training did mankind come to see and feel 
the beauty of this human life. It has 
been comparatively little urged, excepting 
in these later days of criticism. It never 
led, and never could lead, to fait in 
him. His historic supremacy is owing to 
the fact, that in him divinity shines 
through humanity; that in seeing him we 
see the Father. 

Miss Cobbe attempts to delineate, on 
the basis of what she calls the universat 
religious consciousness, the probable faith 
of the future. It has three articles—God, 
duty, and immortal life. In its active ex- 
ercise it is to include prayer, penitence, 
forgiveness, and faith. So much of the 
traditional” religion she concedes to be 
useful and needful; though obliged to re- 
gret that so many persons, in abandoning 
Christianity for a pure theism, also aban- 
don prayer, and feel slight yearnings for 
forgiveness. But so it ever has been; so 
it ever will be. No church can be form- 
ed and prosper on the basis of such a bar- 
ren creed. It is a form without substance 
—the ghost of the reality—as unlike the 
real religious experience of mankind as 
are the shadowy forms hovering in the 
Greek hades, unlike the radiant vision of 
the redeemed that greets the eye of faith 
as it looks up to the celestial regions. 
These barren abstractions are the product 
of a one-sided philosophy, and not the ut- 
terances of the real religious sentiments 
of humanity. The appeal to Christian 
history and to present consciousness set- 
tles this point. What rationalism offers 
as the substance of religion does not ex- 
press the religious experience of the past, 
nor can it shape that of the future. If the 
true way of arriving at a knowledge of the 
facts of the “‘religious consciousness” be 
by an induction from the facts them- 
relvyes, we must come to far other con- 
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clusions than those contained in this 
volume. A rationalism which cannot 
explain the past, cannot forecast the 
future. The whole theory, that we are 
to break entirely with the past, in order 
to shape the future aright, destroys the 
continuity of human history, makes a phi- 
losophy of religion impossible, and is at 
war with the position that God has been 
really present in history, guiding it wisely 
to some fitting end. 

The Christ of rationalism cannot meet 
the demands of man’s religious nature 
and needs. It leaves the whole problem 
of sin unsolved; it gives no assurance of 
forgiveness; it gives us only a God afar 
off, and not a God near to all the wants 
and necessities of the human soul. And, 
not looking to the past, if we were now 
to interrogate human consciousness as to 
its real religious wants and its present be- 
liefs, it would still answer as of old, that 
it finds these met in a Christ, who blends 
the natural and the supernatural, the di- 
vine and the human, an incarnate Deity 
who came to redeem a fallen race. The 
Christ of the Bible, and the Christ of the 
historic church, is the very Christ whom 
man now craves; and He is still a living 
presence in every living and believing 
soul. 

“The spiritual greatness of Christ,” 
says Miss Cobbe, ‘“‘is the necessary pos- 
tulate for the whole rationalist theory of 
history.” And this postulate, we add, 
rightly understood and fairly applied, un- 
dermines the whole rationalist theory of 
history. For that spiritual greatness, as 
seen and found in history, makes him to 
be not merely the incomparable man, but 
the spiritual head and Redeemer of the 
human race. History bows before Him, 
as did the doubting apostle, and expresses 
the profoundest religious consciousness of 
the race, in looking up to Him and say- 
ing “‘my Lord, and my God.” 
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“IN QUIETNESS AND IN CONFIDENCE SHALL BE YOUR STRENGTH.” 


I WANDERED from the stir of busy life, 

To the deep silence of the forest shades. 

Tall, ancient trees stood round me; the broad 
oak 

Spread out his giant arms, their glossy leaves 

Waving and rustling at the air’s soft touch, 

And by his side the elm, with garlands twined, 

Bent her high head in graceful loveliness ; 

The tall, dark firs stood up like pyramids, 

And sturdy pines made gentlest whisperings, 

Through the green fringes of their fragrant 
boughs. 

Oft had my feet that shady pathway trod, 

Oft, from my earliest youth ; and I had loved 

To watch, from year to year, the silent work 

And silent change of nature ; and, as now, 

From necting man’s laborious toil I came, 

Noting how obvious to the eye and ear 

Are his great means to work his small results, 

I could but wonder at the work of Him, 

Who, with an unseen and unheard hand, 

Had built that mighty forest. Year on year, 

Since those old trees were saplings, had passed 
by, 

Each adding to the work the last had left, 

Rearing the trunk still upward, spreading out 

The leafy branches, striking in the earth 

Deeper and broader the sustaining roots, 

Until the seedling had become a tree; 

Whose giant strength might brave the whirl- 
wind’s might. 

And yet so gently and so silently 

Had the great Architect achieved his task, 

That not a timid bird had been disturbed, 

Or startled from his nest, nor the slight web 

The spider wove been broken; step by step, 

In awful silence, through the lapse of years, 

Was reared the mighty handiwork of God! 


And then I thought; thou Jonely, sorrowing 
one, 

Whose only hope is in God’s faithfulness, 

Whose only peace is in thine own firm faith, 

Oh, doubt him not! 
slow, 

And long his tarrying ; and thy waiting heart, 

Accustomed to the obvious work of man, 

May be disposed to murmer, that no sign 

Cometh to tell thee that thy prayer is heard. 

Thy trust is not in vain; and that the arm 

Almighty worketh for thee. Doubt him not, 

Though thy sad heart be ready to exclaim, 

‘“‘ None answereth and none regardeth me. 


His footsteps may seem 


Though life may seem without a joy or hope, 

Save as God grant thee the long-offered prayer, 

Which yet has brought no answer! Shrink not 
back, 

When the Almighty asks thee for thy ¢trvst / 

Methinks the heart should glory to forsake 

All other refuge, and make haste to rest 

In simple faith upon God’s faithfulness, 

And with calm patience, in that high repose, 

Wait for the blessing of a Father’s hand, 

Or for the consolations of a God! 


Oh, thou would’st weep at thy faint-hearted- 
ness, 

If, thine eyes opened, thou could’st see the 
crowd 

Of the invisible celestial ones 

Sent forth in thy behalf,—could’st trace the 
train 

Of causes set in motion to work out, 

In silent, beautiful progression, plans 

Devised in Heaven’s high council, and 
wrought out 

By love, which cannot from its path be bent, 

Even by the doubtings of thy faithless heart. 

Can’st thou not wait? Methinks the Holy 
One 

Taught a deep lesson, when, upon the way, 

The twelve disputed who should greatest be; 

He answered not, but silently went on, 

Unheeding, as it seemed, until at length, 

When they had reached Capernaum, he took 

A little child, and sat him in the midst, 

And added to the act his mild reproof. 


Oh, we are slow of heart, or we should learn 

From nature, and from all the ways of God, 

With a still patience and a high resolve 

To do the deeds of life, regarding not 

If men distrust us for a little while, 

Showing, like nature, our strong energies, 

Not in the working, but the finished work; 

Opening not early to the curious gaze 

Of man the fruitless blossoms of our life, 

But waiting with a calm and steadfast heart, 

Until the genial nourishment of earth, 

The light of Heaven, and dews and falling 
showers 

Shall work their gradual, silent influence, 

And to perfection bring the tender plant. 

The darling sin, slow-conquered— the dear joy, 

Drawn like the life-blond from the fainting 
heart. 
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Leaving the heart all dead, the world all dark, 

Till slowly come the light, the strength, the 
peace, 

Thus born and nourished best, —the doubts of 
years 

Yielding to loving faith and heavenward trust, 

The lofty purpose still before thee fixed, 
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Like a bright star in heaven with crescent 
light 

Forever on thy pathway. Oh, rejoice 

If thus the unseen One hath led thee on, 

For thus, with unobserved and silent hand, 

The temples of his Spirit builds he up ; 

So grow the trees which make his garden glad! 


GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


Wirn some sense of responsibility I 
undertake to write the biographical and 
the critical history of one of the chief Art- 
epochs known in modern Europe. The 
principles it will be needful to discuss are 
vital; the actors which this movement 
has called upon the stage are animated by 
no ordinary ardor, and have won by their 
talents no inconsiderable renown ; and the 
works which these artists have, over the 
space of the last fifty years, given to the 
world, are assuredly lofty in aim and ma- 
ture in knowledge. These painters and 
these pictures have indeed deservedly 
made themselves illustrious. Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Kaulbach, Lessing, and others, 
who will in this and succeeding articles 
furnish themes for literary description, are 
rightly received with honor wherever sa- 
cred and historic Art is revered; and the 
schools of Munich, of Dusseldorf, and 
Berlin, which it is proposed to pass in re- 
view, have, we all know, become centers 
of study, places for pilgrimage, and exam- 
ples for emulation. It is, I repeat, no 
light responsibility to enter on a task such 
as this; it is matter of no small anxiety 
that topics of such import shall obtain im- 
partial discussion, in order that justice 
may be fairly administered amongst all 
the parties interested. Surely the memory 
of great men who have devoted their lives 
to the work of this Art-revival deserves 
to be handled with reverence. Grand pic- 
tures, into which years of earnest study 
have been thrown, must be approached 
with the intent rightly to estimate the 
ideas the artist wished to express. So 


CORNELIUS. 


much is due to every painter and every 
picture that has earned the title to be no- 
ticed at all. Yet, on the other hand, no 
less does it become jhe duty of the critic, 
standing between the painter and the pub- 
lic, to exercise the office of censor. Fair- 
ly, then, to balance between blame and 
praise is the happy mean which in these 
articles I desire to hit. 

Peter von Cornelius, the subject of our 
present memoir, was born in Dusseldorf, 
on the 27th of September, 1787. His 
father was keeper of the gallery in that 
town, then rich in the pictures which are 
now the pride of the Munich Pinakothek. 
The future painter seems to have been no 
exception to the proverbial precocity of 
genius: betimes did he show while yet a 
youth an unusual predilection towards 
Art, and gave promise of the powers 
which ere long were to win him renown. 
It is interesting also to observe how the 
young artist’s ardent mind at once kindled 
at the approach of those high thoughts 
which have since proved the guide and 
the inspiration of a life now reaching far 
beyond three score years and ten. It ap- 


pears that Cornelius was not sixteen when 
he fell within the sphere and became cap- 
tive to the spell of the poet Goethe. Thus 
was he early enamored with the ideal 


beauty of classic Art. At the same period 
also does he seem to have come within 
the influence of such writers as Tieck, 
Novalis, and the brothers Schlegel, and 
thus with the culture of classic tastes were 
mingled a love for mediwval Art anda 
sympathy for the spirit of middle-age ro- 
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mance. From his parents, too, who were 
good Christians, Cornelius inherited rever- 
ence for the Bible, which, under the guise 
of Bible stories illustrated by Bible prints, 
formed the literature and art with which 
the would-be painter became first ac- 
quainted. It will be curious to trace how 
in the sequel these several lines or threads 
of thought interweave their texture and 
color into the works of after life. But the 
course of an artist’s true love of art sel- 
dom runs smooth, especially in its opening 
passages. Accordingly we need not be 
surprised to find that the road to fame 
was for Cornelius obstructed at the outset 
by obstacles. His father dies, and it be- 
comes a question wliether the son may not 
be forced by the needs of the family into 
the drudgery of a mere handicraft trade. 
From this calamity, however, he is deliv- 
ered chiefly by indomitable courage and 
perseverance, upborne happily by the 
never-to-be-forgotten injunction of his fa- 
ther, that I 2 should always strive after 
the things which are most excellent. But 
yet another danger besets the aspirant. 
He is in the midst of an Art fallen into 
servility, and how shall he find escape? 
His imagination, we have seen, has al- 
ready been kindled at the newly-lighted 
lamps of literature and philosophy, and 
his mind, we may be sure, was not long 
in breaking loose from the trammels in 
which his fellow-artists were still bound. 
Jn the strength of approaching manhood 
we find him prepared to take a free and a 
bold range through nature. It is true that 
as yet he had done little; that the pic- 
tures he had painted fell short of the 
standard at which he aimed. But let it 
be observed, that all this time he is laying 
diligently the firm foundation upon which 
to rear the future structure of his lofty 
art: he is busy in the burning of the stub- 
ble and in the casting away of the chaff 
before the wind, that so the ground may 
be made ready for the coming harvest. In 
plainer words, and to narrate the simple 
facts, he eschews the copying of works 
which were themselves but copies and 
compilations, and he rebels against that 
compromise of eclecticism which in de- 
stroying originality had enthroned medio- 
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crity. In short, Cornelius was now to 
become the forerunner of the new and 
great revival about to open for the arts of 
his country. And just as in the thirteenth 
century an emasculate Byzantine art had 
been supplanted by schools manly and 
free, through the discovery of Grecian re- 
mains and the study of living nature, so was 
the conventionalism under which paint- 
ing lay prostrate in the last century over- 
thrown by the study of classic forms and 
an appeal to the actual model. This was 
the revolution and the renovation which 
Cornelius, while yet little more than one- 
and-twenty years of age, pledged his life 
to accomplish. 
The works which gave first proof of 
the creative power of Cornelius, were ¢ 
painting in the old church of Neuse, near 
Dusseldorf, executed when the artist was 
of the age of nineteen, a series of designs 
illustrative of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” and an- 
other series of works taken from the 
**Niebelungen Lied.” These two last com- 
positions, echoing a popular German 
drama and a national German ballad, 
show the direction at this time given to 
the painter’s tumultuous imagination. His 
heart evidently was kindled with the new 
love to which the Fatherland had fallen a 
willing captive. At this period—close 
upon the time, be it observed, when our 
own Percy was collecting and reviving the 
taste for the old ballads of England—the 
writers of Germany were intent upon 
bringing to light the neglected lore of 
their middle age literature. The ‘ Niebe- 
lungen Lied”—a national song chanted in 
olden time by the people—became a theme 
for the exercise of the critic’s ingenuity, 
or for the display of the artist’s creative 
power, and many were the remnants of 
legendary romance thus disinterred from 
the ruins of the dark ages and placed oace 
more in the light of day. A national re- 
vival in literature thus set in, and the 
movement growing general, and even in- 
tense, found of course in the end diverse 
and divergent manifestations. Klopstock, 
Wieland, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller—in literature the predecessors, or 
the contemporaries, of the school of paint- 
ers among whom Cornelius was the prince 
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—each gave to the spirit of the age his 
own varying bias. Thus the revival in 
literature, which doubtless as a whole 
was one and indivisible, appears, on close 
scrutiny, to be composed of many indivi- 
dual parts. Before long, indeed, within 
the camp rose dividing discord. Schools 
realistic declared war against schools ideal- 
istic; classicists fought hand to hand with 
romancicists; pagans were set upon by 
Christians. And thus was it, in some 
measure, likewise, in that army of painters 
whose exploits we shall in this and suc- 
ceeding papers record. Among these cham- 
pions of the new faith, of whom a few 
showed themselves bigots,. Cornelius is 
conspicuous for his all-comprehensive in- 
tellect. Some of the disciples of the new 
school were able to receive one doctrine, 
some were ready to promulgate another; 
some, such as Overbeck, devoted their 
lives to religious Art, others were known 
by works secular; but to none, save to 
Cornelius, was it given to be all-embracing 
and universal. Hence has Cornelius often 
been termed the Goethe of painters, and 
hence is it a fact of special significance 
that the energy of the artist in this his 
maturing manhood was devoted to the 
illustration of ‘‘ Faust,” the poet’s mas- 
terpiece. The analogy which runs between 
the creations of the poet and the painter 
is more than casual. Goethe, in his drama 
of “Iphigenia,” worked on the models of 
Grecian Art, which Cornelius cast into 
pictorial form on the ceiling of the Glyp- 
tothek. Goethe was in genius German, 
and Cornelius, in like manner, retained 
more than any of his school the national 
idiosyncracy. But Goethe, though glory- 
ing in his birthright as a German, sought 
to give to his Art-aspirations full devel- 
opment by contact with Italian master- 
works ; and so also the Goethe of painters 
made pilgrimage to Rome in order to ob- 
tain for his high conceptions complete 
fruition. ‘‘ Cornelius,” writes his friend 
Niebuhr, “is an earnest enthusiast for 
Goethe, perhaps none more sv, certain is 
it that Goethe has inspired no other per- 
son so fully and powerfully.” 

At length, in the year 1811, Cornelius, 
having reached the age of twenty-four 
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years, makes the much-longed-for pil- 
grimage to Rome—poor, we are told, in 
pocket, but richly stored in projects. Italy 
was for him, as for others, the promised 
land, and not to have reached this coun- 
try, so fertile in Art, would have been to 
perish in the desert where gushed no wells 
of water for the thirsting soul. In spirit, 
at least, Cornelius did not come as a for- 
eigner to this land of classic and medix- 
val Art; he had long in imagination dwelt 
among the ruins of the seven hills; he had 
in fancy wandered through the halls of the 
Vatican, crowded with statues of the gods, 
and visited the churches adorned with 
paintings of Christian saints. Reaching, 
as the realization of long-cherished hopes, 
the Eternal City, he beheld the cupola of 
St. Peter’s from afar, and loosing himself 
from the fetters with which he might yet 
be bound, casting aside the incumbrance 
of old prejudices laid upon him by obso- 
lete academic teaching, he felt himself 
free for the coming future; dnd as he 
gazed on that exultant dome which seemed 
to proclaim faith triumphant, the thought 
rose in his mind that upon this rock would 
he build his school—that from this city 
would he preach the doctrines which 
should bring to the world of Art deliv- 
erance. 

From the Northern Fatherland there 
was soon gathered a German brotherhood. 
Overbeck, whose mission and works will 
fall under our notice next month, impelled 
by a love which was indeed a worship, 
believed that the time had come when 
Christian Art, as practiced in the middle 
ages, should be restored in its original 
purity and fervor. Schnorr, Veit, and 
the brothers Schadow—who will all re- 
ceive the honor which is their due in sub- 
sequent numbers of our series—were also 
of the company of these German enthu- 
siasts, who day and night thought of lit- 
tle else than of the building up of this 
‘new and old,” this ‘‘German and Ital- 
ian school of painting.” Cornelius among 
these his fellows appears as a giant, and 
stood as a tower of strength. He scems 
to have been confident in the conscious- 
ness of power, and he evidently had the 
faculty of inspiring other minds with the 
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faith, which so strongly held possession 
of his own. The small company of paint- 
ers, among whom he was a presiding 
spirit, were in Rome poor and unknown, 
but ere long they gathered within their 
sphere kindred and sympathetic intellects. 
Learned professors, who could give to 
comparatively inexperienced students 
guidance, patrons who were able to af- 
ford these unproved painters a trial, and 
men of state, whose privilege it is to be- 
stow prestige and sanction, were all in 
the end ready to extend to the young ad- 
venturers a helping hand. The palace of 
Niebuhr, the historian, then ambassador 
from the court of Berlin, was open to his 
countrymen of the new school ; the Prus- 
sian consul-general, Bartholdy, had a 
house on the Pincion, which he inclined 
to decorate after the fresco manner his 
young friends sought to revive; there 
was the villa, too, of the Marchese Mas- 
simi, standing in a garden near the church 
of the Lateran, which was ready to sub- 
mit its walls as a field whereon the poetic 
fancy of these sciolists might loose the 
rein to the utmost of its bent ; andglastly, 
and not least, the Crown Prince of Bava- 
ria, the present ex-king Ludwig, ever 
glad to coquette with a new idea, made 
overtures to the novices, now matured 
into adepts, and nothing would do but 
that Cornelius should consent to be car- 
ried away captive to Munich, in order 
that he might aid in painting the new toy, 
the prince’s pet capital. In biographies, 
such as that of Niebuhr, we find scattered 
interesting details of the mode of life to 
which the disciples of high Art were at 
this time addicted. These painters, es- 
pecially cloister-loving Overbeck, desir- 
ing to live in the simple spirit of olden 
times, adopted a stern, almost a monastic 
way of life. Wishing to raise themselves 
to the height ofa great argument, they 
ever loved to talk of the pictures which 
embodied noblest thoughts; at the house 
of their kind friend Niebuhr, would they 
night after night discuss the principles in 
which they put their trust, and there did 
they lay out in the mind’s eye, the lead- 


ing ideas of those great compositions 
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which have since extended throughout 
Europe their renown. 

I have thus given a rapid sketch of the 
rise of the modern German school. It is 
now time that we should turn to the 
paintings by which the merits of that 
school must be judged. Speaking gener- 
ally, I think it will have to be conceded 
that these works create some little disap- 
pointment ; it is felt that while the grand- 
est principles have been enunciated as a 
prelude, the sequel furnished by the pic- 
tures themselves is far from satisfactory. 
Cornelius, for example, took Goethe for 
his guide, and Michael Angelo for his 
model; he was manifestly inflated by 
some of the most grandiloquent ideas 
which can distend the imagination; and 
then, when we come upon the painter’s 
actual creations, it is discovered that 
facility is wanting for the realization of. 
his cherished thoughts, and that the hand 
too often falters to express what the mind: 
has conceived. 

The power of Corpclius is felt, in that: 
four cities have been subject to his sway ; 
Rome, Munich, Dusseldorf, and Berlin. 
Of these Munich is the only city which 
gives the measure of the painter in the 
majesty of his giant dimensions—a maj- 
esty, however, which sometimes, it must 
be admitted, grows monstrous. The 
least happy of his efforts I have always 
been accustomed to consider the elaborate 
series of mythological frescoes on the 
ceilings of the Glyptothek. Among the 
works by which Cornelius will be best 
remembered are two grand compositions, 
“Gop THE Creator,” and ‘‘Curist THE 
Jup@e.” Cornelius, in the ceiling of the 
Glyptothek, threw his imagination into. 
the midst of classic myths; again, in the 
Loggie of the Pinakothek, he unfolded 
the annals of art. There remained yet 
another region of which his mind sought 
to take possession. The task which Mi- 
chael Angelo accomplished in the Sistine, . 
that did Cornelius wish to essay in the 
church of St. Ludwig. The faith to which 
all churches are dedicated, that was the: 
pictorial theme wherewith the church of 
St. Ludwig was to be decorated. God the 
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Father, as Creator and Upholder of all 
things, God the Son, as the world’s Re- 
deemer and final Judge, and God the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life— 
this, the creed of Christendom, was to be 
cast by Cornelius into vast pictorial epics. 
In ‘* The Creation of the Heavens,” Cor- 
nelius again shows himself a pensioner on 
the power and resources of his great pre- 
decessor. He has, like Michael Angelo 
in a well-known design on the ceiling of 
the Sistine, made unto himself a Jupiter 
God, of thundering brow and lion mane, 
and arm uplifted for almighty sway. The 
Creator’s footstool is the earth, and his 
canopy the skies. Around him are the 
heavenly host, angels on bended knees, 
who »urn the cloudy incense, balance the 
spheres, map out creation with a compass, 
and plant the stars in the spangled fields 
of space. Here, too, are the hierarchy of 
the heavens, here likewise is the seraph, 
and here sit the company of minstrels, 
while the peopled vault resounds praises 
to God—praise him gun and moon, praise 
him all ye stars of light. 

Cornelius, following in the footsteps of 
the great Christian artists, had even from 
his youth cherished the ambition to give 
proof of his power by a painting of the 
“Last Judgment,” the most arduous in 
the whole cycle of biblical subjects. Gi- 
otto, Orcagna, Fra Angelico, Signorelli, 
and Michael Angelo, had put forth their 
utmost strength in surmounting the diffi- 
culties of this tremendous theme. The 
treatment adopted by these successive 
artists shows progressive development, 
and Cornelius, coming last of all, has at 
least the merit of producing the most 
elaborate composition. This, his culmin- 
ating work, occupies the east wall of the 
ehurch of St. Ludwig. If estimated by 
its mere size, or by the time occupied in 
its design, it is almost without rival in the 
history of art. On the cartoon the artist 
spent ten years; in other words, upon the 
composition and the drawing, as evident 
from an examination of the work, he de- 
voted, after the manner of his school, 
severest study. The fresco itself is sixty- 
two feet high, and the seated figure of 
Christ occupies no less than twelve fect. 
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Such are the giant proportions of the com- 
position, and such the commensurate toil 
involved in its manipulation. The execu- 
tion of less important pictures had been 
delegated to scholars. Cornelius with his 
own hand painted this his master work. 
The prescriptive treatment of the Italian 
masters has been, for the most part, fol- 
lowed. At the summit sits Christ as 
Judge, in the midst of saints and angels, 
and on either side kneel the Virgin and 
the Baptist. Immediately beneath is a 
symmetric group of angels, holding the 
book of life and death, and sounding the 
trumpet of the final doom. On the left, 
in dire confusion and overthrow, grand in 
form as of archangels ruined, are the 
damned, hurled down to hell. On the 
right rise the blessed, in the beauty of 
purity, to life eternal. On mid earth stands 
the noble figure of St. Michael, armed 
with sword and shield, as the angel of the 
resurrection. A work such as this, is in 
need of no general terms of commenda- 
tion. We may, however, say that it ex- 
emplifies both the merits and the defects 
of its school. It is studious in the sense 
of compilation, it is careful after the man- 
ner of eclecticism. For accuracy of draw- 
ing it is unexceptionable; in expression 
of character it is highly dramatic; for 
composition it is claborate, simple in its 
balanced symmetry, and yet complex in 
the multiplicity of its parts. But, not- 
withstanding these its rare merits, I ex- 
claimed, when last in the presence of the 
work, how supremely disagreeable! The 
color is crude, the chiar-oscuro harsh, and 
the execution hard. Again I repeat, what 
a pity it is that Cornelius will not conde- 
scend to be pleasing. 

Cornelius, at the end of some fifteen or 
twenty years, taken from the very prime 
of his life, finds his mission at Munich ac- 
complished. In an interval of compara- 
tive leisure he makes a journey to Paris, 
and a year afterwards he visits London. 
Soon, however, he is again in harness, for 
yet another labor of Hercules there may 
be time to finish before the hour cometh 
when no man can work. Four capitals of 
Europe, we have said, acknowledge the 
painter’s dominion, and Cornelius now 
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enters Berlin to win his final triumph. 
Here, under commission from the king, he 
was to compose what the Germans call a 
“Christian picture cycle,” for the decora- 
tion of the Campo Santo. Of the designs 
executed for this place of burial, one of 
the painter’s boldest and most original 
compositions is “‘Tae Four Rivers or 
THE APOCALYPSE,” taken from the sixth 
chaptef of the Revelation of St. John. 
In the terror-striking vision, the demons 
of Pestilence, Famine, War, and Death, 
let loose at the opening of the seals, with 
the voice of thunder hurl their curses on 
the earth. This astounding composition 
suggests one or two critical remarks. In 
the first place, it is matter for commenda- 
tion that the mystery and the mysticism 
which the inspired writer maintains, Cor- 
nelius has not dispelled. Furthermore, 
the feeling of undefined horror which fills 
the mind on the reading of the text finds 
response on turning to its illustration. 
Lastly, in the spirit of this work we are 


THE MARYS; or, SILENT FAITH 


Tur Father of the families of the earth 
seems to have ordained that of almost all 
hallowed wisdom, brave patriotism, and 
sincere philanthropy, one original and af- 
fecting condition should be a believing 
mother. With hardly a noted exception, 
the line of the world’s prophets and he- 
roes, from Samuel the Hebrew to Wash- 
ington the American, illustrates the beau- 
ty of that law. Behind each masterly and 
memorable figure of man, appears some 
gentle, retreating form of woman, kneel- 
ing in prayer; some earnest, sad, hopeful 
face, tender with tears, but strong with 
the lines of resolution, patience, con- 
stancy; the mother silently disappearing 
from the scene as the son comes forward 
to his command. Without Monica, could 
the west have had its Augustine? or 
without Nonna, the east its Gregory? or 
without Anthusa, the world its Chrysos- 
tom? The confessions of ordinary life 
only repeat these impressive public biog- 
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glad to recognize the weird genius of 
northern Art dominant over that plagia- 
rism from Italian masters which has too 
often plunged the modern German school 
into servility. In short, in this mature 
composition it is interesting to find Cor- 
nelius reverting to that German form of 
thought, that national mode of treatment 
to which, as we have seen, he gave him- 
self while yet a youth, but which doubt- 
less was put in jeopardy by his sojourn 
in Rome. 

Cornelius is now well-stricken in years, 
and crowned in the honors which great 
achievements gain. In the retrospect of 
a long life he has the satisfaction to know 
that the world at length acknowledges 
his deserts. The revival of which he was 
the pioneer at first encountered violent 
opposition and provoked the keenest rid- 
icule. He has lived to see the day when 
every German pronounces the name of 
Cornelius with pride. 





raphies. What larger work can be given to 
any human power than this inward, silent 
home-work of Christian womanhood ? 

So frequent and manifold are the traces 
of the spiritual honor thus bestowed on 
lowly and retiring graces, that it would 
seem as if God's providence conspired 
with his evangelic ministry, in the person 
of his blessed Son, who had not where to 
lay his head, to persuade us that, not the 
world’s great sights, or showy enterprises, 
but rather meek, waiting, hungering, 
praying hearts, are his chosen vessels, to 
bear the light and fire of his saving glory 
into the world. 

Ascending to the Fountain-head, we 
behold the sublime work of the Lord’s 
great salvation beginning in this silent 
way. The incidents of the night of the 
Nativity seem, at first sight, far enough 
removed from the awful solemnities of 
Calvary, Pentecost, the ascension mount, 
and the missionary-angel flying through 
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the midst of heaven having the everlast- 
ing gospel to preach to every creature. 
Nevertheless, they are parts of the per- 
fect, reconciling plan. Redemption began 
at Bethiehem, because the Redeemer’s 
sacrifice began there. Loud earthly voic- 
es and a multitude of preachers were, to 
be sure, not yet ready to proclaim it. 
Earthquakes had not yet set the planet 
shuddering at the spectacle of the cruci- 
fixion—men killing the Friend that was 
ready to purchase their peace with his 
blood! The province was paying its sub- 
missive tax to Ceesar in the sad stupor of 
slavery. No angry Sanhedrim was shak- 
ing its spear at the little band of Gal- 
ileans ; no armed soldiers were tramping 
down the pavements of Jerusalem from 
the palace to the garden of Olivet. 


‘* But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign upon the earth began.” 


Yet there was no exception to the heay- 
enly law. Of all that immense Tree whose 
leaves were to be for the healing of na- 
tions, and yielding fruit every month, the 


germ was already springing at the door 
of the Bethlehem tavern, as noiselessly as 
the pale green blade starts out of the ripe 
seed in the ground every April and reaches 
up to drink in air and light. In a shed, 
under the shadows, without attendants, at 
a common hostelry, to represent the home- 
lessness of him who came to save the 
whole pilgrim people of humanity, and 
no one family alone—crowded out, even 
from that, into a barn, to show that, in 
this wide world, with its narrow heart, 
where money is so mighty to buy, end 
charity too reluctant to give the pillow 
and the bread, there is, often, no room for 
him; with only a little group of tired 
and anxious wayfarers to receive and 
wrap the new-born King of earth and 
heaven—there and thus silently he be- 
gan to mediate and atone between the 
justice in heaven and the sin on earth. 
Thus the Incarnation was inaugurated. 
How simple the King’s Court! Mary was 
there, 
‘*To whom, caressing and caressed, 
Clings the Eternal Child,” 


Silent Faith the [May, 
bearing on the meek forehead of her 
youthful motherhood, like a star, the 
dawning daylight of that blessed serenity 
and consolation which her son was tc 
offer to all the daughters of the first sin- 
ning mother. Joseph was there, less priv- 
ileged, yet a noble type of a considerate, 
delicate, modest manhood—righteousness 
the belt of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins—the manhood.which 
Jesus, though not begotten of it, was to 
take up and dignify and crown with the 
grace of a holy faith. Yes: and the oxen 
were there, symbols afterwards, in Chris- 
tian legends, of patient sacrifice—sym- 
bols at that moment of the far-reaching 
and condescending salvation in which the 
whole dumb, brute creation, with its an- 
imal groans and sufferings, was to par- 
take, when, by the sufferings of creation’s 
Head, the words of prophecy should be 
accomplished—the cattle on a thousand 
hills be gathered, the wolf dwell with the 
lamb, the cow feed with the bear, the 
ravening lion eat straw like the ox, and 
the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling lie down together, and a little child 
lead them. 

In all this humiliation, poverty, neglect, 
and solitude of the birth-place, we dis- 
cover the first workings of that marvel- 
lous sacrificial triumph which was to cul- 
minate at Calvary, and bear the fruit of a 
recovered race in eternity. Slowly and 
steadily all the steps must follow in their 
fore-ordained and magnificent succession 
—the work ever widening—the Messiah- 
ship more and more manifest—the king- 
dom of God growing like the mustard- 
seed, and spreading like the leaven. Eight 
days after, the rite of circumcision was to 
begin the shedding of the precious blood. 
One of the lesser poems of Milton con- 
nects the two together: 


“Ye flaming Powers, and winged warnors 
bright, 

That late with music, and triumphant song, 

First heard by happy shepherds’ watchful ear, 

So sweetly sung your joy the clouds along 

Through the soft silence of the listening 
night: 

Now mourn, and if, sad share with us to bear, 

Your fiery essence can distil no tear, 
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Burn in your sighs and borrow 

Seas wept from our deep sorrow ; 

He who with all heaven’s heraldly 

Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease ; 
Alas! how soon our sin 

Sore doth begin 

His infancy to seize. 

He seals obedience first, with wounding smart, 
This day; but oh! ere long, 

Huge pangs, and strong 

Will pierce more near his heart,” 


Twelve years later, in the scene at the 
Temple where the old Ritual and its 
wisest teachers were to confess the learn- 
ing of one more consistent and wiser than 
they, he sets the city to talking of the 
young prophet from Nazareth, and awak- 
ens a still deeper concern in the ponder- 
ing heart of the mother. The august 
question with which that interview con- 
cludes—half rebuke and half congratula- 
tion—‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father's business?” marks another 
stage in this evangelic progress from the 
inward to the outward advent. And 
when the public ministry was once fairly 
opened, it swept on in constantly enlarg- 
ing volume and accelerated movement, 
toward the unutterable consummation of 
the garden and the cross, till it was fin- 
ished. 

All this is full of adorable wisdom. 
God wrought salvation from quict causes, 
inward beginnings, hidden sources. He 
commissioned his dear Son, not as a full- 
grown giant, such as pagan religions 
brought into their ambitious mythology, 
where some great thing was to be done, 
some nodose untied, but as a helpless in- 
fant. For heralds he sent into the sky 
not peals of thunder but melodies of an- 
gels and one new, silent star. On earth 
he published his gospel, first, not by a 
choral acclamation of a million cloquent 
tongues at once, or on the points of an 
army's swords and bayonets, but in the 
still chambers of one woman's heart, and 
afterwards by very humble messengers. 
It was God's deep, slow, still, but all-sub- 
duing way of working. His kingdom 
cometh not with observation. 

Ought it not to make us religiously con- 
tented with small opportunities and ob- 
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scure labors? The Lord of glory him- 
self was content with them. Not only 
when he was a child, but always, up to 
the last agonizing hour, he had not where 
to lay his head—his blessed head—till 
finally at the cross it fell forward on his 
breast, bleeding with thorns. Through 
all his days on earth, the world was do- 
ing to him just what it did to his infantile 
body at Bethlehem—crowding him out of 
its well-furnished rooms. And ever since; 
most of the best and most Christian works 
done in his behalf, have had to be done in 
humble places, by those that are willing 
to forego distinction, pomp and luxury 
for him. Harder yet, these laborers 
have to be kept back and kept down in 
the very work they are doing for the Mas- 
ter’s sake. They must see the harvest 
choked and hindered for want of hands, 
and time and means. They must see 
God’s chariot standing still in its bright- 
ness on the distant hills, and no highway 
cast up for its advancing. They must see 
ignorance, oppression, superstition, sens- 
uality, misery, crawling, reeking and 
groaning everywhere, with only few and 
feeble hands to carry the cleansing fires 
of charity and healing waters among 
them. Enveloped by this mystery of 
slowness and weakness, God’s saints have 
to do their cheerful toil. But they can 
gather thankfulness, encouragement and 
faith, when: they go, as on the night of 
the Nativity, and see where the Lord of 
lords once lay, and how God brought up 
not only Israel but Israel’s Saviour out of 
Egyptian obscurity, making the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
mighty and the wise. Let us be willing 
to live in little stations, for the sake of 
living nearcr to the Son of Mary, ponder- 
ing, like his mother, his outward humility 
and his spiritual majesty, in our hearts. 

At that cradle of the church, we are 
taught also the great spiritual value of a 
faith which is genuine, even if it hold its 
peace. There are, in every period, and 
in every community, other kinds of valid 
testimony besides speech. After the irre- 
pressible Magnificat that broke from the 
Virgin's lips at the angel’s annunciation, 
she scarcely spoke her hope or her trust. 
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We see her retiring form moving modest- 
ly about her divine Son, in a noiseless 
ministry ; yet the blessing never forsakes 
her. In the diversities of Christian gifts, 
others of them are honored besides words. 
We all know, to be sure, the abuses of 
this comfort; people that refrain from 
speech when they might speak, and from 
open action when they ought toact; from 
lack of courage or fidelity, or a fallacious 
plea of quietism. But this need not 
blind us either to the sin of indolence, or 
to the true worth of them that ponder in 
their hearts more than they can tell with 
their tongues. It is always better to feel 
more than we say, than to say more than 
we feel. In his Dream of the Pilgrim, 
Bunyan characteristically brings in Mr. 
Talkative, the son of one Say-Well of 
Prating Row, whose “religion hath no 
place in his heart, or house, or conversa- 
tion ; all he hath lieth in his tongue, and 
his religion is to make a noise therewith.” 


*¢ How lively doth he argue! 

But so soon as Faithful speaks of heart-work, 
like the moon 

That’s past the full, into the wane he goes; 

And so will all but he that heart-work knows.” 


Let the silent, sincere witnesses have 


confidence. The Kingdom is not in word 
but in power. 

There are some disciples of their Lord, 
faithful as any, noble as any, acceptable 
to him as any, whom he bids neither to 
run the outward race, nor to fight the 
open battle, nor to sow'the public fields. 
He will have some followers to stand 
like sentinels and wait for his salvation; 
some to lie still under his hand as invalids, 
a great many to move in very retired and 
obscure places, on his business. He 
means al/ of us to have some seasons of 
silence and seclusion, when we shall fall 
back from all noisy and stirring scenes, to 
take our bearings anew, replenish the 
fountains of holy purpose from which we 
work, to be alone in prayer, and, above 
all, to inquire in communion, of our Lord, 
whether we ‘abide in him,” and he in 
us. All this is needful, so that, in these 
busy and bustiing performances, it shall 
not be found that there is no real fruit 
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after all, because the branch is withered, 
and spiritually broken off from the vine. 
There are some, who vex themselves with 
fruitless repining, under a morbid impres- 
sion that they are guilty for not under- 
taking enterprises for which health, or sex, 
or pecuniary inability, disqualify them. 
They miss the thing they might be doing, 
and doing joyfully to the glory of their 
God, in distressful regrets that they cannot 
do the more demonstrative thing, which 
they see their neighbors doing. Now, 
every Christian ought to stand in a clear 
light, and see realities about him just as 
they are; cheerfully accepting the shap- 
ings of his lot, and the necessities of his 
constitution. The one essential thing is 
that we all so ‘“‘ ponder” the truth as to 
abide in Christ. If we really de that, do 
it thoroughly, do it heartily, do it con- 
stantly, the reward and encomium will be 
ready for every one of us, in the Saviour’s 
mercy, as it was for her who could do 
nothing but pour a box of fragrant oil on 
his feet. ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.” We shall not be wiser than He 
that made us. Health, openings, tempera- 
ment, gifts—these are among God’s ways 
of declaring his mind and intention to us. 
Most of us, to be sure, are too ready to 
exaggerate the hindrance, and turn the 
natural limitation of Providence into an 
excuse for idleness or ease. We shrink 
from hardship, and call it humility. We 
refuse to take up the cross, and say it is 
of no use to go beyond our strength. 
That is one sin; and it is very common 
among menand women. But an opposite 
error is, to be wretched, or to give up in 
despair, because the muscles are too weak 
to run, or the conditions of the family too 
narrow to afford leisure, or the brain too 
slow to plan a hospital or make a mission. 
Study, rather, God’s great law of variety 
and conform to it. It is as rich and strik- 
ing in the church as in the fields; in mo- 
rals as in vegetation; in things spiritual 
as in things natural. The principle of 
life, indeed, for every heart, is one; there 
is one Vine, but the branches are many. 
Only abide in the vine. If you can not 
traverse the neighborhood, perhaps you 
can honor the Lord of your salvation as 
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Dorcas did, and then get some messenger, 
to whom the Master has lent stronger 
feet, to carry the garments to the needy. 
If you cannot nurse the sick abroad, per- 
haps you can brighten your home by a 
disposition that positively makes all your 
house-mates feel your willingness and 
delight in helping them, or in softening 
their troubles, and taking annoyances out 
of their way. If you can not fight for 
liberty and law, or settle international 
disputes, can you not show a temper that 
promotes order or pacifies irritations in 
your family, or reconciles estranged 
school-mates, or misunderstanding ac- 
quaintances, or smoothes away the curses 
of suspicion and injury and strife, which 
are but war in miniature? Ifthereis no 
adaptation in you to be a missionary, you 
may probably find heathenish customs at 
your door, and follow the Epiphany-star 
to some neglected child near by, doing it 
for him whom the Magi worshipped, in- 
asmuch as you do it to one of the least of 
these who are his. If you are not called 
to preach, you can pray, and even on an 
invalid'’s bed you can sing; or, if God has 
not given you a voice for that, he will let 
you sing to himin your heart; and he 
will listen, if it is cheerful praise. When 
Bunyan was in the prison-cell, with the 
four walls so close that he could almost 
reach either of them sitting in the midst, 
thinking of his hungry family, and one 
poor little blind child among them, he 
wrote : ‘* There are two ways of obeying ; 
the one to do that which in my con- 
science I do believe I am bound to do 
actively ; the other, when I cannot ohey 
actively, then to be willing to lie down 
and to suffer what others shall do unto 
me.” 
tame, or too dull, let us remember again 
what was said, at first, of the true king- 
dom, by its own King—that in its begin- 
ning when it cometh most certainly, it 
cometh not with observation.” 

We have been reading the lesson of 
Mary’s heart. There are three of that 
name that exhibit to us the blessing 
which falls on the more retired and con- 
templative type of Christian character. 
All Christendom has been ready to join 
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with Elizabeth in pron Suncing the mother 
of our Lord blessed among women. Yet 
the image which the Scriptures keep be- 
fore us of her saintly figure, is that of a 
woman always sitting or moving behind 
the form of her Son, with eyes downcast, 
with reverent feet, having it for her heav- 
enly contentment to hold the divine Son 
in her arms, or sorrowing for his absence 
on the journey, or whispering to him 
apart, as at Cana, or beholding him, in 
awe, afar off, as at Calvary. The fullest 
disclosure we have of her womanly use- 
fulness is in that one touch of unequalled 
suggestions—a boundless world of mys- 
tery, love, hope, veneration, and trust, 
covered with a vail deeper than hands 
ever wove, or art has ever represented in 
pigments or in marble: ‘“‘ But Mary kept 
all these things, and pondered them in 
her heart.” So did she abide in him as 
he in her, till, at the separation of the 
cross, it was to the care and keeping of 
the contemplative evangelist, St. John, 
that he committed her till she should die. 
Mary of Bethany seems to have receiv- 
ed the peculiar affection and benediction 
of the Saviour, not for external demon- 
strations so much as for the secret con- 
stancy which bound her to him in faith. 


‘* While Martha serves with “busy feet, 
In reverential mood, 
Meek Mary sits beside the Judge, 
And feeds on heavenly food.” 


Doubtless, had occasion offered, that 
faith would have borne her swiftly to 
martyrdom or to the earth’s end. Her 
“good part’ was not that she worked 
less, but that she loved more; and thus 
when she worked, could work in the wis- 
dom of that love. If we expect to have 
the same “ part,” and find the same bless- 
ing, we must remember that it is not by 
indolence we can gain it; that it must be 
not merely by sitting still while others 
toil; but by seeing to it that whether we 
wait or work, we are at Jesus’ feet, silent 
or stirring, as he bids, but both equally 
for the love and the glory of Him, who 
looks, with the eye of a judge beneath 
our motions to our hearts. 

There is yet a third Mary, she that 
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The Marys; or Silent Faith 


knelt, a penitent, with her alabaster box 
and her tears. The sacred narrative does 
not go on to tell us what followed in her 
future life. It is only concerned to let 
us know that she found Christ and clung 
to him; that her sins were renounced and 
forgiven. We are carefully made to hear 
Christ explaining the grounds of her ac- 
ceptance and pardon: “This woman 
hath washed my feet with tears, and 
wiped them with the hair of her head, 
hath anointed them with ointment, and 
since the time I came in hath not ceased 
to kissthem. Therefore, I say unto thee, 
her sins, which are, many, are forgiven, 
for she loved much. Woman, thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace.” It would 
appear as if our Lord intended we should 
never forget the truth that in Christ we 
may, first of all, perceive and know what 
things we ought to do, that we can do 
no good thing without him, bear no fruit 
that will remain and really feed his flock, 
save as we abide in him, branches on the 
vine. 

Nay, if we will think of it, the life of 
our Lord and Saviour himself, while it 
was intensely diligent, toilsome and pain- 
ful, and while he could say of it, so sub- 
limely, ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work,” was also, at the same time, 
in a large sense, a retired and hidden one. 
It was not so much that he sought after 
concealment; but it was because a life 
such as his it is not the world’s way to 
bring into notice. He not only began with- 
out money, patronage, followers, name, 
family, learning, but he never sought them 
or extolled them as advantages. He never 
appeared to value numbers, and he took 
sides with no party. When a political 
party was made for him, he immediately 
disappointed it, and spoke only of a king- 
dom “not of this world.” When we read 
how often he withdrew himself from the 
crowd and passed out of their view, of 
his spending long nights alone in the 
mountains, of his seclusion in the wilder- 
ness, we cannot help thinking of the Jan- 
guage of the prophet, “ Verily thou art a 
Gol that hideth thyself, O God of Israel, 
the Saviour.” The deep things of the 
holy life, like the deep things of God, are 
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apt to lie out of sight and out of sound. 
Hence, that is called a life that is “hid 
with Christ in God.” Above and behind 
the stream that sparkles and babbles on 
the hill-side is a quiet well among the 
rocks, in the roots of the mountain, 
whence the waters spring. This nearness 
to God, by faith, this trust and security 
in his protection, always image them- 
selves most naturally by metaphors of 
secrecy and silence. That is often the 
Psalmist’s thought, ‘‘ He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
“Thou shalt hide them that trust in thee 
in the secret of thy presence from the 
strife of man; thou shalt keep them se- 
cretly in a pavilion from the strife of 
tongues.” ‘Thou art my hiding-place.” 
‘In the time of trouble he shall hide me 
in his pavilion: in the secret of his tab- 
ernacle shall he hide me: he shall set me 
up upon a rock.” 

In the theological language of the 
church, this type or phase of devotion 
has been called Quietism. Enough has 
been said to guard against the impression 
that any concession is to be made to an 
inert, sluggish, or self-seeking style of 
professed religion. There 7s a quietism 
of that worthless and perilous sort. But 
if the implicit confidence of a soul that 
knows in whom it has believed, and casts 
all its care upon him because he careth 
for it, is quietism; if to abide, calm, un- 
shaken, peaceful, in the bosom of Al- 
mighty Love, is quietism; if it is quietism 
to realize the meaning of the prophet, 
when he says that “in quietness and con- 
fidence’”” God’s people shall find their 
strength, and that “he that believeth 
shall not make haste,” and that the effect 
of righteousness is peace and assurance 
forever, why then quietism is a grace, 
and even a power, for which we and the 
whole church have abundant occasion to 
pray that it may be given to us in more 
generous measure. It is the quietism of 
the two disciples, walking, on the first 
Christian Sunday evening, to Emmaus, so 
penetrated with the wonderful spirit of 
the Son of man, who drew near and 
opened to them the Scriptures, that their 
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hearts burned within them by the way, 
and they prayed him, “ Abide with us, 
for it is towards evening ;” and their eyes 
were opened, and they knew him. It is 
the quietism of every disciple abiding in 
Christ, and Christ in him, who has found 
his promise true, ‘‘ My peace I give unto 
you—not as the world giveth.” 

We will hold ever in remembrance what 
was the substance of that holy mystery 
which Mary pondered. It was no vain 
or vacant wonder that kept her still. It 
was no sentimental ecstacy over the nat- 
ural prettiness of babyhood. It was not 
even the common happiness or hope of 
mothers. Some inward light, brighter and 
more real than the sublime halo that 
painters have set about the Redeemer’s 
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head, gave her pre-intimations of the 
great glory of her Saviour-Son. So all 
the deeper powers of her soul wrought 
solemnly together in that silent waiting. 
She “pondered :” that was the thinking 
power. It was “in her heart” that she 
pondered: that was the feeling power. 
And when “thinking” and “ feeling” 
thus blend their sober and sacred exercise 
together, under the Spirit’s direction, the 
fruit is wisdom—more than knowledge, 
more than affection, a ‘‘ wisdom which 
cometh from above,” the wisdom that the 
Scriptures promise—the wisdom that com- 
prehends faith and hope and charity to- 
gether—whose knowledge is the knowl- 
edge of love, and that love the love of 
Christ, which “ passeth knowledge.” 


THE CHIMES. 


On the festal mornings, on the festal eve 
Christmas, New Year, Nation’s Birth-days, 
Over the horizon, waving as they weave 
Come the sweet vibrations : 
Gushing texture, singing streamlets, 
Pour their surging, swelling measure, 
Rising, falling, high-notes, low-notes, 
Silver, golden, liquid treasure 
In my rapt and ravished ear, 


Chimes of cities, parish church-bells 
Here—and there! and there! in tune, 
Strike their soft, glad hands in chorus; 
Sun-like sound in tide of noon. 
Sounding sunlight, sun-like music, 
Liquid, gushing, weaving, waving, 
Rising, falling, high-notes, low-notes 
Meet my spirit’s eager craving, 
Rapt such melody to hear. 


Not on festal mornings, not on festal eve, 
Earthly high-days, nation’s birth-days ; 
Over orbit tracked in ether 
Come the sweeter, pure vibrations. 
Finer texture, sweeter streamlets, 
Liquid, in the waves of space 
Gently rising, gently falling, 
Chime the spheres in notes of grace 
In my spirit’s ravished ear. 


Chimes of planets, star and sphere-bells 
There and here, creation round 


Struck not, touched not, rung for gladness 
In a day or hour’s short bound. 
But beginning at beginning, 
Ending where the end doth fall 
To the spirit, still, to listen 
Ever praising All in all. 


Earth’s own morning, earth’s own evening, 
Birth-day, high-day, death-day, too 
Planets, star-bells, sphere-bells, all-bells, 

But one mingled note are weaving 

For the chime that ne’er is through. 
Sweetest, highest, gentlest, purest, 

Soul in voice, and life in tune, 
High-notes, low-notes, resting, joying, 

Through God’s day that is but noon. 


Chimes of spirits, voice of angels 
Every where through space’s bound, 
Happy souls with holier Saviour, 
Fill my spirit, rapt to listen, 
With his peace and joy profound. 
Some beginning post, ‘ beginning’ 
End will be to come of all. 
‘Tioly Master,’ speaks my spirit, 
‘One am I and Thine are all.’ 


** Did you hear the sweet vibrations ? 
Did not hear them? down the horizon?” 
** Rattling car and busy voices 
Smote my ear with deadening discord, 
Shut my soul and broke the strain.” 
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‘Did you hear the sweeter chiming 

Over ether’s dim horizon? didst not hear?” 
—‘* Heavier chime of golden metal 

Clanked against the golden strain.” 


**Did you hear the sweetest chiming 
Voicing on in blissful change, 

Rising, falling, resting, joying 
Through the day that is but noon?” 


Fred, and Maria, and Me. 
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‘‘No? not hear it? no? not hear it? 
Earthly greed and fret between ?” 

‘¢ Still their clamor,” saith the Master, 
**Come and share it, say O Spirit 

‘One am I and mine are all.’”* 


* 1 Corinthians, iii. 22. 


———— ot & 


FRED, AND MARIA, AND ME. 


PART THE FIRST. 


I pon’r suppose you ever was down to 
Goshen, in the State of Maine. Butif you 
was, you had the old Avery place p’inted 
out to vou, and heard a kind word spoke 
about them as had iived there. My father 
was well-to-do, and so was his father be- 
fore him. And so, when one by one our 
family dropped away, I was left in the 
old place, rich and lonesome. At least it 
looked as if I was lonesome; and every 
body was glad when I took a little friend- 
less nephew of mine to be the same as my 
own child. I hadn’t no great use for 
money, and there’s no sense in pretend- 
ing I knew how to take care of it. Some 
has a faculty that way, and some hasn't. 
And so it happened that after Fred grew 
up and went to New York to live, he got 
into the way of taking a thousand dollars 
here and a thousand there, partly to take 
care of for me and partly to use in the 
way of his business. 

I didn’t keep much account of what he 
had; and it came upon me all of asudden 
one day that I was finding it hard to get 
enough to pay my subscriptions with. 
For I always subscribed to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and all them, and paid up 
regular; and I wasn’t never the one to 
be mean about supporting the gospel, 
either. I paid my pew-rent right up to 
the day, and our minister knows how of- 
ten I had him and his wife and all the 
children to tea, and how there wasn’t 
never any stint, and the best cups and 
saucers got out, and them children eating 
until they couldn’t hold no more, and a 
filling their pockets full of doughnuts, and 
I making believe not see ‘em do it. 


Well! I never shall forget the day Dea- 
con Morse come round to get the pew- 
rent, and I had to say out and out, ‘ Dea- 
con Morse I’d give you the money if I 
had it, but the fact is, I ain’t had a dollar 
these three months.’ 

“You don’t say so,” says he, and he 
was so struck up that he turned quite 
yaller. 

‘Yes, I do say so,’ says I. Fred has 
been plagued a good deal about his busi- 
ness, and I’ve had to help him along; 
and then you know I ain’t no hand at tak- 
ing care of money, and so he’s been keep- 
ing it forme. And he says I give away 
too much, and he shall look out that a 
check is kept upon me. I expect that he 
don’t consider that at my time of life 
folks can’t change their natur’s. And it’s 
my natur to keep my money a stirring. 
You can’t eat it and you can’t drink it, 
and why shouldn’t you make your fellow- 
creatures happy with it ?’ 

“But Fred pays the interest regular, 
don’t he?” says the Deacon. 

‘Well, I can’t say as he does pay it 
regular, says I. ‘He sends me twenty 
dollars one time, and ten another time; 
and once or twice he’s wrote that he was 
hard up for cash, and he knew I'd not 
press him against the wall. And lately 
he ain’t wrote at all. 

‘* Pretty business, to be sure!” says the 
Deacon. “I never thought you knew 
much, Aunt Avery,” (you see I’m every- 
body’s aunt; it’s a way folks has) but I 
did think you had a little mite o’ common 
sense, if you hadn’t no book-learnin’. 

‘I don’t suppose I do knew much,’ 
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says I, ‘and I never was left to think I 
did. And as for sense, I know [ ain’t got 
much of that, either. The Lord don’t 
give everything to once. Folks can’t ex- 
pect, if they’re handsome to have sense 
besides. It wouldn’t be fair. And them 
that hes money can’t expect to have the 
gift of taking care of it and hoarding it. 
No, no, the Lord divides out things even, 
and his ways are better than our ways.’ 

“Tl tell you what,” says the Deacon, 
‘you ought to see a little more of the 
world. You're a nice little body, and 
when it comes to standin’ up for the Lord, 
and going round among the poor and the 
sick, I don’t know your match, any where. 
But you’re ignorant of the world, Aunt 
Avery, very ignorant. And as for that 
nephew of your’n, I guess you ’ll find his 
gift is the gift of landing you in the alms- 
house, one o’ these days.” 

‘Deacon Morse,’ says I, ‘I’ve heerd 
you speak in meetin’ a good many times, 
but I never see you so much riled up as 
you are now. And if it’s on my account 
you're wrathy, you needn't be 
wrathy no more for I’ve got riches no 
man can take from me.’ 

‘And what if I turn you out o’ that pew 
o’ your’n where you've sot ever since you 
was born, and where your father and your 
grandfather sot afore you?’ 

‘I don’t know—maybe it would come 
hard. But there’s free seats up in the 
gallery, and if I don’t pay my rent, I’m 
sure I ought not to set in my pew.’ 

‘Well, well, I never thought Fred 
Avery would turn out as he has,’ says the 
Deacon. ‘As smiling, good-natured a 
boy as ever was! I'll step over and have 
a word with Sam, if you’ve no objection. 
He may think of some way out of this 
bother. And as for you, Aunt Avery, 
don’t you worry. The Lord will take 
care of you.’ 

Well, pretty soon Sam Avery came in, 
looking half as tall again as common, and 
I'm sure I wouldn't for the world, write 
down all the dreadful things he was left 
to say about Fred. 

‘Tl go now and consult Lawyer Rog- 
ers,’ says he, at last. 

‘But wouldn’t that hurt Fred's feel- 
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ings?’ says I. AndI didn’t want to ourt 
his feelings, I’m sure I don’t. 

‘ Besides, there ain’t no lawyer in the 
world can get your money back when 
there ain't no papers to tell where it 
went to.’ 

‘It’s the most shameful thing I ever 
heard!’ said Sam. ‘And you take it as 
cool as a cucumber. Why, Aunt Avery, 
do you realize that you won't never have 
a red cent to give away ?’ 

‘Well, I hope it ain’t so bad as that,’ 
says I. And I took off my spectacles 
and wiped ’em, for somehow I couldn’t 
seem to see as plain as common. 

Now the next day was Sunday, and I 
will own satan is dreadful busy Sundays. 
And he kept hovering around meas I was 
washing up the dishes after breakfast, and 
says he, ‘ How’ll you feel a sittin’ up in 
the gallery this afternoon?’ says he, 
‘Everybody’ll be lookin’ up and won- 
derin’, and there'll be no end to wan- 
derin’ thoughts in prayer. You don’t 
feel very well, Aunt Avery, and if I was 
you, I wouldn't go to meeting to-day. 
Next Sunday may be it won't be so hard 
to go and sit in the gallery.’ 

‘You needn’t call me Awnt Avery,’ 
says I, ‘for I ain’t your aunt, and you 
know it. And I’m goin’ to meeting, and 
I'm goin’ all day, and so you may go 
about your business,’ says I. So I dressed 
myself up in my go-to-meetin’ things, 
and I went to meetin’, but I didn’t sit in 
the Avery pew, ’cause I hadn't paid my 
pew-tax, and hadn’t no business to. I 
went up into the gallery and set down in 
the free seats near the singers. There was 
old Ma’am Hardy and old Mr. Jones, and 
one other man and me; that was all; and 
the old Avery pew it was empty all day. 
If the people stared and had wanderin’ 
thoughts, I couldn’t help it, but I don’t 
believe they did have no wanderin’ 
thoughts. And comin’ out of meeting a 
good many shook hands with me just the 
same as ever, and our minister he smiled 
and shook hands, and his little Rebecca, 
her that used to like my doughnuts so, 
she kind e’ cuddled up to me, and says 
she, ‘Aunt Avery, put down your head 
so I can whisper to you.’ And I put 
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down my head so she could reach up to 
my ear, and says she, ‘ You won’t be poor 
any more, for here’s some money of my 
own that I’m agoin’ to give to you, and 
don’t you tell any body you've got it, 
*cause they’ll borrow it if you do, and 
never pay it back.’ And then the little 
thing squeezed two cents into my hand, 
and kissed me, and looked as contented 
as an angel. And I always was a fool 
about such things, and what did I do but 
burst right out a crying there before all 
the people! But I don’t think none of 
’em see me, for they all passed on, and so 
I got out and got home, and I laid them 
two cents down on the table, and I knelt 
down, and says I, ‘Oh Lord, look at them 
two cents!’ I couldn’t say no more, but 
he knew what I meant, just as well as if 
I'd prayed an hour, and I could almost 
see him a-laying of his hands on that 
child’s head and blessing of her jest as 
he did to those little ones ever so many 
years ago. So I ate my dinner, and 
read a chapter, and went to meetin’ in the 
afternoon, and our minister preached such 
a sermon that I forgot I was up in the 
gallery, and every body forgot it, and 
there wa’n’t no wanderin’ thoughts in 
that meetin’ house, I'll venture to say. 
Well, after tea I sat in my chair feeling 
kind o’ beat out, and in walks Dea. Morse. 
‘Aunt Avery, do you keep Saturday 
night ?’ says he. 

‘Yes, deacon, I do,’ says I. 

‘So do we to home,’ says he, ‘and it’s 
all the same as Monday mornin’ after sun- 
set,’ says he, ‘so there ain’t no harm a 
talking of worldly things. And I want 
to know what you went and left your 
pew for, and took and set up in the gal- 
lery a fillin’ every body’s mind with all 
sorts of thoughts, and a makin’ ’em break 
the Sabbath day a talkin’ of it all the time 
between meetin’s ?’ 

‘Why I hadn't no right to no other 
seat,’ says I, ‘and I didn’t mean to do no 
harm,’ says I. 

‘If you wern’t so good you’d put me 
all out a’ patience,’ says he. ‘The pew’s 
your’n, and there ain’t no hurry about 
them taxes, and if there was, why we 
could sell the pew and get our money’s 
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worth. And don’t you go to being 
stuck up ’cause you’ve lost your money, 
and making believe humble; the Lord 
don’t like them sort o’ things. I don’t 
mean to hurt your feelin’s, Aunt Avery,’ 
says he—‘my ways is rough, but my 
heart ain’t. And what I mean is, don’t 
you go to settin’ up there in the gallery, 
but you sit in the old Avery pew and 
let’s have it look natural down stairs so 
we can listen to the sermon and not be 
starin’ ’round thinking to ourselves, If 
there ain’t an Avery up in the gallery !’ 

‘Deacon Morse,’ says I, ‘you don’t 
mean no harm, I’m sure, and I don’t 
mean no harm. And I’m sorry I ever told 
you where my money’d gone. It’s turned 
your natur’, and made you kind o’ sharp 
and cuttin’,’ says I. ‘And it’s turned 
you and every body ag’inst Fred Avery, 
and he ain’t to blame for being poor. I’m 
sure he feels bad enough that he’s taken 
away my living, and we ought to be a- 
pitying of him instead of upbraiding him.’ 

So Deacon Morse he wiped his eyes, 
and says he, ‘It did rile me to see the old 
pew empty, Aunt Avery, but good bye; 
next Sunday we'll have things our own 
way.’ 

After he’d gone I set and thought and 
thought, and at last I got some paper and 
a pen and ink and I wrote a letter to 
Fred, and told him not to feel bad about 
it but I was pretty well used up for want 
o’ money, and if he could let me have 
a little I'd take it kindly of him, and if 
he couldn’t he needn’t mind, I'd sell the 
old place and manage somehow. Satan 
hung round while I was a writin’, and 
says he, ‘ Miss, Avery, you'll be as forlorn 
as old Ma’am Hardy if you sell out. 
You'll have to go out to board, and 
won't never have nothin’ to give away, 
and never have the minister to tea. And 
you was born in this house, and so was 
your father and your grandfather.’ 

‘I’m glad you've learnt manners and 
stopped calling me Aunt Avery,’ says I. 
‘And if you're hinting about going to 
law and such things you may as well go, 
first as last. For I'll sell this house and 
give it to Fred, sooner than do any thing 
to please you.’ 
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With that he sneaked off, and I finished 
my letter. In a few days who should 
come driving down from New York but 
Fred Avery. He said he was’ dreadful 
sorry about that money, but ‘twas ll 
gone, and times harder than ever, but he 
certainly would pay every cent sooner or 
later if he had to sell his house and furni- 
ture and turn his wife and children into 
the street. 

‘I can’t sleep nights for thinking of it,’ 
says he, ‘and my wife can’t sleep either, 
and my little children they keep asking 
papa, hadn’t we better stop going to 
school, and go and work for our livin’, so 
as to pay Aunt Avery all that money ?’ 

‘La! do they now?’ says I, ‘the little 
dears! You tell ’em Aunt Avery won't 
touch a cent of it, and to comfort their 
ma all they can, and tell her never to mind 
any thing the old woman writes again, 
for she won’t have folks kept awake wor- 
ryin’ about her.’ 

So Fred he promised to make all right 
and pay me up besides, and he gave me 
money enough to pay my pew-rent and to 
get along with a few months—law! I 
did n’t need much! and so all began to go 
on jest as it did before, and Deacon Morse 
and Sam Avery left off worrying me about 
things. But I was turning ’em over in 
my mind unbeknown to them, and one day 
when there was only a dollar left, I put 
on my bonnet oxd went over to ’Squire 
Jackson’s, and says I, ‘’Squire Jackson, if 
you still want to buy the old place, I’ve 
concluded to let you have it. I’m gettin’ 
old and I don’t want my affections sot too 
strong on things below, and somehow my 
heart feels kind of sore and as if it would- 
n't mind parting even with the old place.’ 
The fact is, though I didn’t know it, I'd 
got sort o’ weaned from this world by 
satan’s botherin’ me and saying, ‘’Tain’t 
right for Fred Avery to cheat you so! He 
aint a man to be depended on!’ For if 
there was anybody I ever did love ’twas 
that boy, and I never looked to see him 
grow up selfish or mean; and his last let- 
ter sounded kind o’ sharp and out o’ pa- 
tience, asif I was the one that owed the 
money and not him. ‘Squire Jackson 


didn’t wait to be asked twice. Ie jumped 
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right up and went for lawyer Rogers, and 
had the papers drawn up, and J signed 
my name. And the old Avery place 
wasn’t the old Avery place any more. 
*Squire Jackson cut down those trees my 
grandfather was so proud of, and had the 
house turned upside down, and inside out. 
I went to board at the widow Dean’s and 
she gave me her best bed-room, and I 
tried to make it out I was to home. But 
*twasn’t home after all, and I couldn’t 
have the minister to tea, nor fry dough- 
nuts for them dear children, and the 
widow Dean’s ways wasn’t like my ways, 
and things seemed kind of strange, and I 
began to feel as if it wasn’t me but some- 
body else, and my head got to spinning 
‘round in a way it never did afore. 1 
thought it was the tea, and that the 
widow Dean didn’t make it right, but I 
didn’t like to hurt her feelings by saying 
that, and at last I said to myself, ‘The 
fact is, Aunt Avery, you’re an old maid 
and full of notions, and you've no busi- 
ness sitting here boardin’ as if you was a 
lady ; you ought to be doing something as 
you was brought up to.’ But when I 
happened to speak to the doctor about 
them queer feelings in my head, he said, 
‘Aunt Avery, a journey would do you 
more good than all the doctors in the 
county. You’ve had a great deal to try 
you and you’ve changed your manner of 
life entirely. It don’t agree with you to 
sit here doing nothing, and you must get 
up and go off somewhere.’ 

‘But whereabouts?’ says I. ‘I never 
was twenty miles from home in my life, 
and I’m sure I don’t know where to go,’ 

That very day I got a letter from Fred 
saying he had been sick with a fever, 
owing to his anxiety about his business, 
and especially at the step he had driven 
me to take by his own want of money. 
“If I had a few thousand dollars I could 
take advantage of the state of the mar- 
ket,” said he, “‘and make a speculation 
that would set me on my feet again, and 
you with me, Aunt Avery. Then you 
could buy the dear old place back and 
live just as you used to live. But alas! 
this paltry sum is wanting’” 

‘Money wouidn’t set them old trees a. 
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growing again,’ says I to myself, ‘nor 
make our old house ever look old again, 
at least not in my time. But if it could 
put Fred on his feet again, why it’s a pity 
he shouldn’t have it. And I’ve had hard 
thoughts I ought not to have had, and 
called him mean and selfish, and that isn’t 
the way the Bible tells us to feel. If I 
thought I could get to being as quiet and 
happy as I used to be in the old times, I'd 
give him every cent I have left, and wel- 
come. But then where should I live and 
who'd take and clothe and feed me for 
nothing? It takes all the widow Dean’s 
grace and nature too to stand having me 
to board even when I pay her every Sat- 
urday night, and I s’pose people wasn’t 
made to live together; if they was, every 
body’d like their tea lukewarm and not 
have two opinions on that p'int nor no 
other.’ 

Just then Sam Avery he came saunter- 
ing in, and says he, ‘ Aunt Avery, the doc- 
tor says if you don’t go off on a journey 
your head'll split in two, and I'll tell you 
what, I’ve got a first rate plan in my head 
that'll set every thing straight in no time. 
You set here all day a worrying about 
Fred and a pitying him ’cause he can’t 
pay his debts; now if you could put him 
in the way of paying what he owes you, 
wouldn’t it take a load off your mind ?’ 

‘Goodness, Sam,’ says I, ‘of course it 
would. But there ain't no way unless it 
is to let him have what I got for the farm. 
And I’ve a good mind to do that.’ 

‘If you do, I'll have you put in the 
asylum,’ says Sam. ‘You don’t know 
nothing about the world and I do, and I 
want you to promise me that you won't 
iet Fred have that money without con- 
sulting me. Do you think your good old 
father worked and toiled and got his face 
sun-burnt and his hands as hard as two 
horns, just for Fred Avery? What do you 
suppose he’d say if he could rise from his 
grave and see strangers rampaging over 
the old place, and them trees cut down, 
and them red and yaller carpets all over 
the floors your mother used to keep so 
clean and shining ? Why he'd sneak back 
where he rose from in less than no time.’ 

I got so bewildered hearing him talk, 


that I didn’t know what I was about, and 
I began to think there’s two ways of look- 
in’ at things, and may be I hadn't reflected 
whether or not my father would have 
liked what I had done. But I knew I'd 
tried to do as I'd ought, and so I says to 
Sam: 

‘Don’t talk so Sam. It makes me sort 
of shudder to think of my father that’s 
gone to heaven, caring any thing about 
the old place now, and what color Squire 
Jackson's carpets are, and such things. 
And if you’ve got any plan for Fred's 
good in your head, I wish you'd tell it, 
for I’m afraid I haven’t shown a Christian 
spirit about him.’ 

‘ Well,” says Sam, ‘you've got to go 
a journey and so have I, for I’m going to 
New York on business. And you can go 
along with me and see Fred and tell him 
you'll take part of his debt in board. 
That will relieve his mind and his wife’s 
mind, and be as Christian an act as need 
be. And then, if after trying ’em you 
don't like their ways, and don’t feel to 
home, you come right back here, and me 
and my wife will make things agreeable 
for you. Amanda is a little woman any- 
body could live with, and if anybody 
could you could. If you like your tea 
hot—’ 

‘I do,’ says I, ‘ bilin’ hot.’ 

‘Well, if you like it hot, she does. 
But then if you change your mind and 
like it kind of insipid and lukewarm, she’ll 
change her's, and like it insipid. Aman- 
da andTI never had no words together, 
and she’s a nice little woman, that’s a 
fact.’ 

‘Sam,’ says I, ‘you've hit the right 
nail on the head this time. I'll do what 
is no more’n Christian, and go to Fred's. 
Poor man, how glad he'll be, and how 
glad his wife’ll be, and their little chil- 
dren too. I wonder I never thought of it 
before !’ 

So the next week we set off, Sam and 
I, and all the way I kept taking back the 
thoughts I'd had about him, for it was 
plain now he had Fred’s good at heart; 
and all along, I had fancied there wasn’t 
much love lost between ’em. ‘How 
pleased they'll be,’ I declare, says I to 
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myself. ‘I cantake hold and help Fred's 
wife about the work, and them children ; 
and there’s my old black silk, I can make 
that over for one of ’em, if they are any 
of ’em big enough to wear silk, and then 
there’s my de laine!’ I hadn't felt so 
happy since the day I set in the gallery, 
but just then we drove up to a very high 
brown house, and Sam cried cut : 

‘Wake up Aunt Avery, here we are !’ 

‘Why, we ain’t going to a tavern, are 
we?’ says I. ‘I thought we was going 
right to Fred’s !’ 

‘Well, this is Fred’s; jump out, Aunt 
Avery, for they’re opening the door.’ 

‘What! this great palace!’ says I, all 
struck up. ‘Oh Sam! it must be they've 
took boarders ! 

Sam kind o’ laughed, and says he, 
‘Then it'll come all the handier having 
you,’ says he. 

We went up the steps, and pretty soon 
they let us in, and Sam pulled me along 
into a great, long, splendid room and set 
me down on asofy. At first I couldn’t see 
much of anything, for there was thick cur- 
tains over the winders, and the blinds 
shut to, but after a minute I began to 
make out the things, and there was a 
sight of ’em to be sure, chairs and tables 
and sofys and I don’t know what not, all 
in a muss instead of setting regular and 
tidy up against the wall. 

‘Things is in a dreadful confusion, ain't 
they?’ says I, ‘but I suppose Fred’s wife 
is a getting supper, and ain't had time to 
clear up yet.’ 

By this time a lady come into the room, 
and stood a staring first at me and then 
at Sam as if we was wild Indians or Hot- 
tentots, and says she, 

‘You've probably mistaken the house,’ 
says she. Sam got up and says he, ‘Isn't 
Fred at home?’ says he. Upon that she 
stared worse than ever, and turned quite 
red, but Sam up and told her who he was 
and who I was, and that he wasa going 
down to find Fred, and would leave me 
in her care. 

‘But I’m surprised he ain’t to home, for 
I made an appointment with him for just 
this time o’ diy,’ says he, ‘and it’s rather 
awkward not to find him, I’m free to say.’ 
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Just then in walks Fred a looking as 
black as thunder, and he takes no notice 
of me but just goes up to Sam, as if he 
was going to catch him by the throat, and 
says he, 

‘Well Sir!’ 

‘Well Sir!’ says Sam. 

And they stood a looking at each other 
just like two roosters that’s a going to 
fight. 

But after a minute Fred turned round 
shook hands with me and says, ‘ This is 
my Aunt Avery, Maria,’ and the lady that 
had been a standing there all this time, 
she stared harder than ever, and says she, 
‘Indeed ?’ 

Thinks I she feels bad at having me see 
her parlor in such a clutter, and so I made 
believe not look at any thing, but for the 
life of me I could'nt help seeing them 
chairs all askew, and so I got up and laid 
my bonnet on the table, and while I was 
a doing of it I just set a couple of ’em 
straight and even, by the window. The 
minute she see me she run and pulled ’em 
out and set ’em all askew again. 

Fred he kept edging off while we was a 
moving of the chairs, and at last he got 
Sam into the back parlor, for he didn’t 
seem to want nobody to hear what they 
was talking about. 

Fred's wife didn’t say nothing, so says I, 

‘Do you keep boarders, ma’am ?’ 

‘Keep boarders! gracious /’ says she. 

‘I ask your pardonif I’ve said any- 
thing out of the way,’ says I. ‘It looks 
like such a big house, and as if it had 
such a sight of room, in it.’ 

‘Did I understand Mr. Avery to say you 
are his aunt ?’ says she, after a while. 

‘Yes ma’am, I’m his aunt, by the fa- 
ther’s side,” says I. 

‘Most extraordinary !’ says she. 

‘No, dear, not extraordinary’ says I. 
‘It’s as natural can Jeremiah 
Avery and Abraham Avery they married 


sisters. 


as 


be. 


And Jerry’s sister she married a 
And Fred's father, he—’ 
‘Good-bye, Aunt Avery, I’m a going 
now,’ says Sam coming in, ‘remember 
what I’ve told youabout Amanda; good- 
bye Miss Avery, good-bye Fred;’ and so 
off he went. 


cousin. 


And I began to feel lone- 
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some as soon as he went. And I real- 
ized that I was beat out, what with the 
journey and all. SoTI said I should be 
glad to go up stairs if it wouldn’t be too 
much trouble to show me the way.’ 

‘Oh no, not at all,’ says Fred, and he 
had my trunk carried up, and sent for a 
nice, tidy young woman to show me my 
room. 


Well, we went up so many pairs of 


stairs that I was all out of breath when I 
got to my room, and had to set down in 
the first chair I see. It was one o’ them 
short days in the fall, and though it wasn’t 
more than four o’clock, it was beginning 
to grow dark. So the young woman let 
down the curtains and lighted a light, and 
{ could see what a beautiful room it was, 
with such a great wide bed, and a white 
quilt all sweet and tidy, and the brown 
and blue carpet, and the brown and blue 
curtains, and all. 

‘Dear me!’ says I, ‘this room is too 
nice for an old body like me. Isn't there 
some little corner you could tuck me 
into ?’ 

Oh, this isn’t the best room by no 
means,’.says she. ‘Not but it’s a decent 
bed-room enough though. Shall I help 
you dress for dinner, ma’am ?’ 

‘ Why, ain’t they had dinner yet ?’ says 
I. ‘I hope they ain’t waited all this 
time for me.’ 

‘Oh dinner isn’t till six,’ says she. 

I stared at her and she stared at me, 
and then says she: 

‘I guess you ain’t been much in New 
York ?’ says she. 

‘No, I never was out of Goshen before, 
till now,’ says I, ‘and Goshen’s ways 
ain’t like New York ways, at least I ex- 
pect they ain’t. But what is it you was 
a saying about dressing for dinner? Are 
they going to have company ?’ 

‘No; only I thought you'd want to fix 
up a little,’ says she. 

‘I guess it ain’t worth while if they ain't 
going to have nobody,’ says I. ‘AndT’ll 
jist lay down a little while and get rested, 
if you'll call me when dinner’s ready. So 
she went down, and I tried to get a nap, 
but somehow I couldn’t, I was so faint, 
and beat with the journey and the need 


of something to eat, if 'twasw’t more than 
a cracker. And when they come and 
called me to dinner I was thankful to go 
down, though ’twas so odd a eating din- 
ner after dark. 

We all set down to the table, Fred, 
and ‘is wife, and me, and there wasn’t 
nothing on it but soup. 

‘I suppose they economize in their vic- 
tuals,’ thinks I, ‘ to pay for living in such 
a big, handsome house. But I must say 
I never ate such good soup, and it must 
have taken more’n one beef-bone to make 
it, I'm sure.’ 

‘Cousin Avery,’ says I to Fred’s wife, 
‘you make your soup beautiful. And 
you all dressed up like a lady, too. I 
can’t think how you do it. Now when 
I'm round to work a getting dinner, I 
can’t keep nice and tidy. Not that I ever 
have such handsome clothes as your’n,’ 
says I, for I see her a clouding up and 
didn’t know what I'd said to vex her. There 
was a man a Clearing off the table, and I 
see him a laughing, and thinks I what’s 
he laughing at? At me? ButTI ain't 
done nothing to laugh at, and most likely 
it’s his own thoughts are pleasing him. 
But just then he in with a great piece of 
roast beef and a couple of boiled chick- 
ens, and ever so many kinds of vegetables, 
enough for twenty. 

‘Why, Fred,’ says I, ‘them chickens 
look as plump and fat as if they’d been 
raised in the country. I had an idee 
New York chickens was only half growed. 
But I suppose being brought up on a 
farm you know how to raise ’em more’n 
common, don’t you ?’ 

Fred smiled a little, but didn’t say no- 
thing, and it got to be kind o’ silent, and 
I kept thinking what a number of things 
was brought on to the table and so much 
trouble just for me, so says I, 

‘Don’t put yourself out for me, Cousin 
Avery,’ says I. ‘Ifyou make a stranger 
of me I shall wish I hadn’t come. There'll 
be a plenty of that cold meat for to-mor- 
row, and I’m partial to cold meat.’ 

By this time we'd about got through 
dinner, and the man had gone away, so 
Mrs Avery she spoke up quite angry like, 
and says she : 
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‘The idea of my being my own cook 
and making the soup! Ha! ha! Even 
John could’nt help laughing !’ 

‘Why, do you keep a girl?’ says I, 
quite bewildered. ‘And was that the 
girl that showed me the way up stairs ?’ 

‘What does she mean?’ says she, look- 
ing at Fred. 

‘My dear, I’m surprised at you!’ says 
Fred. ‘Of course every thing strikes a 
person from the country as more or less 
singular. But here come the children!’ 

The door opened and in came three 
children; two girls and one boy, and 
every one of ’em dressed up in white, 
with curls a flying and ribbons a flying, 
and looking as if they’d jnst come out of 
abandbox. ‘There wasn’t one of ’em 
more’n seven years old, and it come 
across me it was kind o’ queer for ’em to 
talk of going out to get their living, as 
their pa had said they did, but thinks I 
they’re smart little things and not like 
the common kind. The youngest one 
wasn’t much more than a baby, but he 
set up in a chair, and his pa and ma they 
gave him a good many unwholesome 
things, and all the others helped them- 
selves to whatever they could lay their 
hands on. They wouldn’t speak to me, 
but all they seemed to care for was the 
good things and the nuts and raisins Fred 
kept a feeding of ’em with. But then all 
children’s fond of eating, and never would 
stop if they were left to their own way. 

I was’nt sorry to hear the clock strike 
nine, and to go up to bed. But when I 
knelt down and tried to pray, it didn’t 
seem as it did to home; there was such a 
noise in the street of wheels going by, 
that I couldn’t collect my thoughts at all, 
but I seemed to rush and drive and tear 
along with them omnibuses till my poor 
old heart got to beating like a mill-clap- 
per. And Satan he hung round and kept 
saying ‘Well what do you think of all 
this?? Your ‘poor nephew’ Fred’ 
seems very poor, don’t he, and this is a 
miserable little mean house, ain’t it? and 
don’t his poor wife have to work hard? 
Where’s that old black silk of your’n, that 
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you was a going to make over for the 
children? Hadn’t you better stop a say- 
ing of your prayers and begin to rip it?’ 
So I got all wore out, and undressed 
me, and blowed out the light and got into 
bed. It looked like a nice bed afore I 
got in, but as soon as I laid my head on 
the pillow, I says to myself, ‘Faugh! 
what feathers! I never slept on such 
feathers, and ‘tain’t wholesome.’ 

So I rose up on end, and tossed ’em off 
on to the floor, but it did’nt make no dif- 
ference, and the air seemed full of brim- 
stone and sulphur and all sorts of things, 
such as you expect to smell when Satan 
is a prowling round. I felt as if I should 
choke, and then as if I should smother, 
and turn which way I would I couldn’t 
get to sleep. My head felt worse than it 
did before I left home, and I began ta 
wish I’d staid there, and not come to this: 
new-fangled place where every thing: 
seems so strange. At last I got up andi 
dressed me in the dark, and went out into» 
the entry to see if I could get a breath of: 
fresh air, and who should be coming up: 
but cousin Fred’s wife. 

‘Why, ain’t you to bed, yet?’ says I. 

‘No says she, I ain’t, but where does this: 
horrid smell of gas come from? What 
have you been about?’ says she. 

‘T ain’t been about nothin’, says I, ‘only 
I couldn't get to sleep, and I didn’t know 
what was the matter after I blowed out 
the light.’ 

‘Blowed out the light! Goodness! It’s 
lucky I’ve got a nose, or you'd have 
been dead before morning, for aught I 
know,’ and she ran into my room and set. 
such a light a blazing that I was half daz- 
zled. 

‘Don’t never blow out the gas again,’ 
says she, ‘but turn it off so,’ says she, and! 
she put out the light and went away, and 
there I stood in the dark, and didn’t 
know where the bed was, and went feel- 
ing round and round, and kept getting 
hold of all sorts of things, till at last I 
found it, and was thankful to undress: 
and creep in and hide myself under the 
clothes. 
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“CANST THOU BIND THE SWEET INFLUENCES OF PLEIADES?” 


Ir is impossible for those who have whiteness, extends across the heavens, 
never visited the glowing East, to form an like the ghost of a rainbow. Conspicu- 
adequate idea of the exceeding beauty of ous among them all, the symbol of the 
an Oriental night. The sky—which new world which opens up to the pilgrim 
bends enamored over clusters of grace- from the west, the Southern Cross sheds 
ful palm-trees, fringing some slow moving its soft bright radiance above the horizon. 
stream, or groves of dark motionless cy- Emblem of Christianity, it there looks 
presses, rising up like Gothic spires from down, night after night, on the region 
the midst of white, flat-roofed villages—is where the cross was first planted and 
of the deepest, darkest purple, unstained watered with the tears and blood of count- 
by the faintest film of vapor, undimmed less martyrs. It is the “star in the east,” 
by a single fleecy cloud. It is the very which points the gaze of the worshipper 
image of purity and peace, idealizing the of Jesus to the manger of Bethlehem, and 
dull earth with its beauty, elevating sense the cross of Calvary. In the north, far 
into the sphere of soul, and suggesting up in the heavens, old Orion, with his 
thoughts and yearnings too tender and blazing belt, meets the admiring eye, sug- 
ethereal to be invested with human lan- gestive of gentle memories and kind 
guage. Through its transparent depths thoughts of that north where home lies 
the eye wanders dreamily upward, until far away; while immediately beyond it is 
it loses itself on the threshold of other seen the familiar cluster of the Pleiades, 
worlds. Over the dark mountain ranges, or Seven Stars, glittering and quivering 
the lonely moon walks with white feet, with radiance in the amethystine ether, 
clothing the landscape with the pale glo- like a breastplate of jewels—the Urim and 
ries of a mimic day; while the zodiacal Thummim of the Eternal. 
light, far more distinct and vivid than it We can imagine the patriarch Job gaz- 
is ever seen in this country, diffuses a ing on this magnificent spectacle at mid- 
mild pyramidal radiance above the hori- night from some lonely spot on the plains 
zon, like the afterglow of sunset. Myri- of Chaldea. Sorrow has banished sleep 
ads of stars, seemingly larger-and nearer from his eyes; doubt and despondency, 
than ours, tremulous with excess of arising from the seeming inconsistencies 
brightness, sparkle in the heavens. Con- of Providence, have driven him forth 
stellations, invisible in northern latitudes, from his dwelling to seek the calm solace 
display their unfamiliar forms, associated of Nature. He feels himself enclosed as 
with classical myths and legends which it were in a blind glen, from which no 
are a mental inheritance to every educa- way of escape appears, surrounded on 
ted man from his earliest years. There every side by dark frowning mountains of 
the ship Argo sails over the trackless mystery, with no golden gleam of hope in 
upper ocean in search of the golden fleece the western horizon; and thus disquieted, 
of Colchis ; there Perseus, returning from he is tremulous like an aspen leaf to all 
the conquest of the Gorgons, holds in his the influences of the hour and scene. 
hand the terrible head of Medusa; there The night-wind moans in the acacia trees 


the virgin Andromeda, chained naked to beside him, and bathes his hot brow with 


the rock, awaits in agony the approach of refreshing coolness. The Euphrates mir- 
the devouring monster; there the luxuri- ror-like glimmers far away, reflecting on 
ant yellow hair of Berenice, hangs sus- its unquiet waters the steadfast stars, and 
pended as a votive offering to Venus; filling the drowsy air with its monotonous 
while the dim, misty track formed by the murmurs. All around him stretch the 
milk that dropped from Juno’s breast, boundless Mesopotamian plains, clothed 
and which, as it fell upon the earth, with the strangest lights and shadows 
changed the lilies from purple toa snowy from the mystical moonlight. Suddenly 
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his sad meditations are disturbed by an 
extraordinary appearance. The sky in 
the east becomes lurid and heavy; the 
moon loses its splendor, and assumes a 
violet color; the stars disappear; the 
whole desert seems to move; clouds of 
sand, impelled by the fury of the deadly 
simoom, rush past. A voice issues from 
the bosom of the tempest, which thrills 
his soul with dread and awe. It is the 
voice of God. In gracious condescension, 
the Sovereign and Judge of the universe 
appears to admonish the querulous mis- 
trust, and resolve the painful doubts of 
his servant. God passes his varied and 
wonderful works in review before the pa- 
triarch; and challenges him to answer his 
questions concerning the common appear- 
ances and processes of nature before at- 
tempting to fathom the secrets of Provi- 
dence, or object to the wisdom and good- 
ness of its upholder. From the mysteries 
of animal and vegetable life, from the phe- 
nomena of inorganic nature as displayed 
in this world, He directs Job’s attention 
to the glorious page of heaven unfolded 
overhead—alive with clustering constel- 
lations, whose hright destinies move at an 
infinite altitude above the petty waves of 
time, and whose passionless purity and 

eternal peace seem to mock the fever of 
his soul. Often, perchance, while tend- 
ing with his shepherds his numerous 
flocks on these plains where science was 
born, he gazed on these magnificent orbs— 
watched their mysterious movements— 
their risings and settings, as they indicated 

on the great dial of heaven the hours of 
eternity, and lost himself in conjectures as 
to their nature, their distance, and their 
use. But never did he gaze upon them 

with such interest as now: for the Spirit of 
God has invested them with a new and 

profounder meaning. They become hiero- 

glyphics of the moral as well as of the 

physical world. They not only speak to 

him of the power and faithfulness of God; 

but they also show to him in a figure— 

enable him to see as in a glass darkly— 

the design and uses of affliction. They 

symbolise to him the great truth that, as 

the beams of the sun which reveal dis- 

tinctly insect and leaf, blind us to the 
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countless orbs of heaven, so the daylight 
of prosperity while it shows us clearly the 
trifling and perishing things of the earth, 
conceals from our view the glories of the 
spiritual and eternal world; and if light 
can thus obscure and deceive, why may 
not the night of trial and death which we 
so much dread? They teach him silently 
but eloquently and impressively, that in 
all the darknesses with which man is sur- 
rounded, in sleep, in night, in sorrow, and 
in death, starry glimpses may be obtain- 
ed of a depth of beauty and wisdom so 
great that the darkness mercifully covers 
it in its fulness from weak mortal eyes. 
And thus soothed into a better frame by 
the gracious teachings of the stars, the 
Divine question, ‘‘Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion ?” needs no answer. The 
patriarch has felt in his inmost soul the 
full power of the rebuke, “Be still and 
know that I am God;” and now lies qui- 
et and hushed like a weaned child in the 
Everlasting Arms. 

The isolated group of the ‘Seven 
Stars,” from the singularity of its appear- 
ance, has been distinguished and desig- 
nated by an appropriate name from the 
sarliest ages. The learned priests of Be- 
lus carefully observed its risings and set- 
tings nearly two thousand years before 
the Christian era. By the Greeks it was 
called Pleiades, from the word pleein, to 
sail, because it indicated the time when 
the sailor might hope to undertake a voy- 
age with safety; and also Vergilix from 
ver, the spring, because it ushered in the 
mild vernal weather favorable to farming 
and pastoral employments. The Greek 
poets associated it with that beautiful 
mythology which, in its purest form, peo- 
pled the air, the woods, and the waters 
with imaginary beings, and made the sky 
itself a concave mirror from which came 
back exaggerated ideal reflections of hu- 
manity. The Seven Stars were supposed 
to be the seven daughters of Atlas, by 
Pleione—one of the Oceanides—placed 
in the heavens after death. Their names 
were Alcyone, Merope, Maia, Electra, 
Taygeta, Sterope, and Celeno. They 
were all united to the immortal gods, with 
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the exception of Merope, who married 
Sisyphus, king of Corinth, and whose star 
therefore is dim and obscure among the 
rest. of her sisters. The “lost Pleiad,” 
the ‘sorrowing Merope,” has long been 
a favorite shadowy creation of the poetic 
dream. 

But an interest deeper than any derived 
from mythical association or classical al- 
lusion, is connected with this group of 
stars by the use made of it in Scripture. 
I believe that in the apparently simple 
and passing allusion to it in Job, lies hid 
the germ of one of the greatest of physi- 
cal truths—a germ lying dormant and 
concealed in the pages of Scripture for 
ages, but now brought into air and sun- 
light by the discoveries of science, and de- 
veloping flowers and fruit of rare value 
and beauty. As an eminent Profcssor 
has well remarked: ‘There are glories 
in the Bible, on which the eye of'man has 
not gazed sufficiently long to admire 
them; there are difficulties, the depth 
and inwardness of which require a meas- 
ure of the same qualities in the interpret- 
er himself. There are notes struck in 
places, which, like some discoveries of 
science, have sounded before their 
time, and only after many days been 
caught up, and found a response on 
the earth. There are germs of truth 
which, after thousands of years, have 
never yet taken root in the world.” The 
question at the head of this paper contains 
a remarkable example of one of these far- 
reaching and anticipative truths. If our 
translators have correctly identified the 
group of stars to which they have given 
the familiar name of Pleiades—and we 
have every reason to confide in their 
fidelity—we have a siriking proof here 
afforded to us of the perfect harmony that 
exists between the revelations of science 
and those of the Bible—the one illustrat- 
ing and confirming the other. We know 
not what progress the Chaldeans may 
have made in astronomical discovery at 
this early period; but it is not at all like- 
ly that the great truth in question was 
known to Job—unless, indeed, specially 
revealed to him in order to enlarge his 
apprehensions .of the wisdom and power 


of the Creator. So far as he was con- 
cerned, the question, ‘‘Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades ?” might 
have referred solely to what was then the 
common belief—viz., that the genial 
weather of spring was somehow caused 
by the peculiar position of the Pleiades 
in the sky at that season; as if God had 
simply said, ‘‘ Canst thou hinder or retard 
the spring?” It remained for modern 
science to make a grander and wider 
application of it, and to show in this, as 
in other instances, that the Bible is so 
framed as to expand its horizon with the 
march of discovery—that the requisite 
stability of a moral rule is in it most 
admirably combined with the capability 
of movement and progress, If we exam- 
ine the text in the original, we find that 
the Chaldaic word translated in our ver- 
sion Pleiades is Chimah, which means 
literally a hinge, pivot, or axle, which 
turns round and moves other bodies along 
with it. Now, strange to say, the group 
of stars thus characterised has recently 
been ascertained, by a series of independ- 
ent calculations—in utter ignorance of the 
meaning of the text—to be actually the 
hinge or axle round which the solar sys- 
tem revolves. It was long known as one 
of the most elementary truths of astrono- 
my, that the earth and the planets revolve 
around the sun, but the question recently 
began to be raised among astronomers, 
“Does the sun stand still, or does it move 
round some other object in space, carry- 
ing its train of planets and their satellites 
along with it in its orbit?” Attention 
being thus specially directed to this sub- 
ject, it was soon found that the sun had 
an appreciable motion, which tended in 
the direction of the constellation of Her- 
cules—a lily-shaped group*of small stars 
underneath the Plough in the north- 
western quarter of the heavens. This 
motion of the sun-—while it gave a higher 
meaning to the grand description contained 
in the 19th Psalm, showing it to be no 
mere popular language or poetical meta- 
phor, but a strict astronomical truth— 
also accounted in the most accurate man- 
ner for several curious discrepancies in 
regard to the positions of the stars, ob- 
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served on compariug ancient and modern 
catalogues, which were formerly inexplica- 
ble. ‘Towards the constellation of Her- 
cules, the stars seem to be opening out ; 
while at the opposite point of the sky 
their mutual distances are apparently 
diminishing—as if they were drifting 
away, like the foaming wake of a ship, 
from the goal of the sun’s course. When 
this great physical truth was established 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the next 
subject of investigation was the point or 
centre round which the sun performed this 
marvellous revolution; and after a series 
of elaborate observations and most ingeni- 
ous calculations, this intricate problem 
was also satisfactorily solved—one of the 
greatest triumphs of human genius. M. 
Maedler, of Dorpat, found that Alcyone, 
the brightest star of the Pleiades, is the 
centre of gravity of our vast solar system 
—the luminous hinge in the heavens round 
which our sun and his attendant planets 
are moving through space. The very 
complexity and isolation of the system of 
the Pleiades, exhibiting seven distinct 
orbs closely compressed to the naked 
eye, but nine or ten times that number 
when seen through a telescope—forming 
a grand mechanism, whose individuals 
are united with each other more closely 
than with the general mass of stars, indi- 
cate the amazing attractive energy that 
must be concentrated in that spot. Vast 
as the distance which sepurates our sun 
from this central group—a distance thirty- 
four millions of times greater than the 
distance between the sun and our earth— 
yet so tremendous is the force exerted by 
Alcyone, that it draws our system irresist- 

ibly arouad it at the rate of 422,000 miles 

a day, in an orbit which it will take nine- 

teen millions of years to complete. With 

this new explanation, how remarkably 

striking and appropriate does the original 

word for Pleiades appear! What a lofty 

significance does the question of the 

Almighty receive from this interpretation! 

“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades?” Canst thou arrest, or in any 

degree modify that attractive influence 

which it exerts upon our sun and all its 

planetary worlds, whirling them round its 
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pivot in an orbit of such inconceivable 
dimensions, and with a velocity so utterly 
bewildering! Silence, the most profound, 
can be the only answer to such a question. 
Man can but stand afar off, and in awful 
astonishment and profound humility ex- 
claim, with the Psalmist: ‘‘O Lord my 
God, Thou art very great!” 

In accordance with this higher interpre- 
tation, the influences of the Pleiades may 
be called sweet, as indicating the harmo- 
nious operation of those great laws by 
which our system revolves around them. 
In this vast and complex arrangement, not 
one wheel jars or creaks—not a single dis- 
cordant sound disturbs the deep, solemn 
quietude of the midnight sky. Smoothly 
and silently each star performs its sublime 
revolutions. Although composed of so 
many bodies—differing in size, form, and 
consistence—they are all exquisitely poised 
in space in relation to one another, and to 
their common center; their antagonistic 
forces are so nicely adjusted as to curb 
every orb in its destined path, and to pre- 
serve the safety and harmony of the whole. 
Moons revolve around planets, comets and 
planets around the sun, the sun around 
Alcyone, and Alcyone around some other 
unknown sun, hid far away in some unex- 
plored depths of our galaxy; and grand 
beyond conception, this cluster of systems 
around the great center of ten thousand 
centers—the white throne of the Eternal 
and the Infinite; and all with a rhythm 
so perfect, that we might almost believe 
in the old poetic fable of ‘‘The Music of 
the Spheres.” 

The influences of the Pleiades may also 
be called sweet, inasmuch as to the revo- 
lution of the sun and. all his planets 
around them is due indirectly, and in a 
higher sense than that of the old astro- 
logical belief, the beautiful and grateful 
vicissitudes of the seasons on our earth. 
Spring owes to these influences its blue, 
sunny skies, and balmy breezes and show- 
ers; summer, its genial warmth and luxu- 
riant beauty; autumn, its golden harvests 
and glory of fading leaves; and winter, 
its storms and snows. Moving round its 
own axis—while it revolves round the 
sun, and thereby carried through space 
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round the central sun—the surface of the 
earth is exposed to degrees of heat and 
light suited to the capacities of every ox- 
ganization, and adapted for sustaining the 
largest possible amount of life. All the 
modifications of climate—the alternations 
of day and night—the changing aspects of 
nature—the varieties of animal and vege- 
table productions—by which our life is 
agreeably diversified, and our moral as 
well as our physical nature benefited, may 
be ranked among the sweet influences of 
Pleiades. The binding of this hinge then— 
the restraining or modifying in the slightest 
degree of the attractive force exerted by 
that group of stars on our system—would 
be either the entire destruction of our earth, 
or such an alteration of its physical condi- 
tions as would cause every existing form 
of life to perish. What vast and almost in- 
finite consequences depend upon that little 
star ¢hat gleams out upon us from the 
midnight sky, among a cluster of diamond 
points, itself scarcely larger than a drop 
of lucent dew! What profound interest 
gathers around it! It is a blessed thought 
that it is not a capricious, changeable 
Being who holds the helm of our universe, 
by the vicissitudes of whose wheel our 
life is colored and chequered; but the 
just and merciful Jehovah—‘‘ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever”—the Fa- 
ther who pitieth his children, knowing the 
frailty of their frames. In this vision of 
orbits and revolutions, more awful and 
stupendous than Ezekiel’s vision of wheels 
within wheels, we see seated on the throne 
above the firmament, not a blind chance 
or a passionless fate, but one like unto the 
Son of Man—he whom John saw in Pat- 
mos, holding the mystery of the seven 
stars in his right hand—possessed of infi- 
nite love as well as infinite power—bind- 
ing and loosing the sweet influences of 
Pleiades solely for the order and good of 
his creation. 

This theory of the sun’s motion through 
space, carrying our planet along with it, 
through regions of varying temperature 
according as it passes within greater or 
less distances of aggregations of stars— 
independent sources of light and heat—is 
supposed by some authors to account sat- 
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isfactorily for the different changes which 
the earth has undergone during the va- 
rious epochs of the geologist. We find 
unmistakeable evidences among the strata 
which compose the crust of the globe, of 
the birth of new races of beings at one 
time, and the extinction of old ones at an- 
other; of fiery convulsions followed by 
overwhelming deluges; of alternations of 
climate producing here the utmost luxu- 
riance of animal and vegetable life—und 
there the dreary desolation of death. All 
these cosmical changes, hitherto unac- 
countable, may be explained by this great 
astronomical discovery. The immense heat 
which fused the granite rocks, and elevated 
them through the crust of the globe into 
the loftiest mountain peaks, may have 
been caused by the proximity of a cluster 
of glowing orbs showering down their 
light and heat upon the earth in blazing 
intensity. The exuberant vegetation of the 
carboniferous era, covering the whole earth 
from pole to pole with one rank, impene- 
trable forest of ferns and lycopods, of 
which our extensive coal-fields are the car- 
bonized remains, may have been produced 
by the simultaneous presence in the sky 
of two suns. A thin and chill region of 
the heavens, on the other hand, may have 
produced the more than arctic cold of the 
glacial epoch that has left its enduring 
memorials in parts of our island where 
the fuchsia and the geranium now grow in 
the open air all winter through without 
a covering. At present our world is ap- 
parently in a mild and temperate region 
of the heavens, where the conditions seem 
most favorable to the well-being of the 
human race ; but in the course of ages, it 
may again emerge into spaces of such in- 
tense heat or cold, as will prove fatal to 
man and all existing forms of life, and 
bring back the strange phenomena of for- 
mer geological epochs. Scripture hints at 
a period in the future when “the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the world 
and all the works that are therein shall be 
burnt up;’’ and this universal conflagra- 
tion may be brought about by the onward 
sweep of our system bringing the earth 
into violent contact with some now distant 
sun. Our natural reluctance to admit sucl: 
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a supposition, except in the vaguest and 
dimmest manner, and in the remotest fu- 
ture, is no guidance to our judgment on 
this point; and we may readily believe 
that our world may come into collision 
with some consuming orb in the heavens 
any day, with consequences incalculably 
fearful in the meantime, though not con- 
clusively destructive ; and necessary as a 
preparatory step to the ushering in of that 
‘new heavens and new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” Man’s lifetime 
is a mere moment; nay, the history of our 
race with all its great and varied events is 
but a handbreath compared with the dura- 
tion of the orbit of our system. During 
the 6000 years of our existence on the 
earth, we have traversed thousands of 
millions of miles; and yet all that time, 
we have obtained no new view of the 
heavens. All things have continued as 
they were; the same stars and constella- 
tions, in nearly the same positions in the 
sky, gleam down upon us which appeared 
to the shepherds on the midnight plains of 
Chaldea in the time of Job, So vast is 
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the orbit of our system that fror. the crea- 
tion of man to the present day, we have 
described but an infinitesimal arc of it. 
Our annual progress, though expressed by 
one hundred and fifty millions of miles, 
would appear, if viewed from the nearest 
fixed star, as little more than one-third of 
a second of space. We know not how 
long our race may exist in this world ; but 
if it be destined to outlive the completion 
of this vast course, strange and unimagined 
glories will be revealed to future genera- 
tions. The heavens of our time will wax 
old and disappear; constellations with 
which we are now familiar will give place 
to unknown combinations; and ever as 
our system rolls on through space it will 
pass into new collocations; new suns and 
systems will advance, open out their splen- 
dors, and fill the sky with their glory, and 
then recede: so that when time shall be 
no more, the human race in prospect and 
retrospect of this vast aerial journey will 
have a higher conception than is now pos- 
sible of the boundless domains and the in- 
exhaustible riches of the Infinite God, 


LEGEND OF THE ASPEN. 


Some Canadians have conceived a very superstitious idea of this tree. 


They say that of its wood the 


cross was made on which our Saviour was nailed, and that since the time of the crucifixion, its leaves 
have not ceased to tremble.—Jndian Sketches of P. pe Suet. 


O’rer the forests of Judea 
Gayly early morning played, 

When some men came armed with axes 
Deep into the forest shade. 


Passed by many a tree majestic— 
Cypress grove and olive wood, 
Till they came where in the thicket 
Fair and proud the Aspen stood. 


This will serve, we choose the Aspen, 
For its stem is strong and high, 

For the cross on which to-morrow 
Must a malefactor die. 


in the air did listening spirits 
Shrink those men to hear and see, 

And with awful voice they whisper, 
“ Jesus ’tis, of Galilee!” 


The Aspen heard them and she trembled— 
Trembled at that fearful sound— 

As they hewed her down and dragged her 
Slowly from the forest ground. 


On the morrow stood she trembling 
At the awful weight she bore, 

When the sun in midnight blackness 
Darkened on Judea’s shore. 


Still when not a breeze is stirring, 
When the mist sleeps on the hill, 

And all other trees are moveless, 
Stands she ever trembling still. 


For in hush of noon or midnight 
Still she seems that sight to see, 
Still she seems to hear that whisper, 

** Jesus tis, of Galilee!” 
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THE MODEL MAN. 


History exhibits to us many men of 
commanding and comprehensive genius, 
who stand at the head of their age and 
nation, and furnish material for the intel- 
lectual activity of whole generations and 
periods, until they are succeeded by other 
heroes at a new epoch of development. 
As rivers generally spring from high 
mountains, so knowledge and moral 
power rise and are ever nourished from 
the heights of humanity. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful; 
Moses, the lawgiver of the Jewish theocra- 
cy, Elijah among the prophets; Peter, 
Paul and John among the apostles; 
Athanasius and Chrysostom among the 
Greek, Augustine and Jerome among the 
Latin fathers ; Anselm and Thomas Aqui- 
nas among the schoolmen; Leo I. and 
Gregory VII. among the popes; Luther 
and Calvin in the line of Protestant re- 
formers and divines; Socrates, the patri- 
arch of the ancient schools of philosophy ; 
Homer, Dante, Shakspeare and Milton, 
Goethe and Schiller in the history of 
poetry among the various nations to 
which they belong; Raphael among 
painters ; Charlemagne, the first and great- 
est in the long succession of German 
emperors; Napoleon, towering high above 
all the generals of his training ; Washing- 
ton, the wisest and best as well as the 
first, of American presidents, and the 
purest and noblest type of the American 
character, may be mentioned as examples 
of those representative heroes in history 
who anticipate and concentrate the pow- 
er of whole generations. 

But all these characters represent only 
sectional, never universal humanity ; they 
are identified with a particular people or 
age and partake of their errors, supersti- 
tions and failings almost in the same pro- 
portion in which they exhibit their vir- 
tues. Moses, though revered by the fol- 
lowers of three religions, was a Jew in 
views, feelings, habits and position, as well 
as by parentage; Socrates never rose 
above the Greek type of character, Luther 
was a German in all his virtues and 


faults, in his strength and weakness, and 
can only be properly understood as a 
German ; Calvin, though an exile from his 
native land, remained a Frenchman; and 
Washington can be to no nation on earth 
what he is to the American. The influ- 
ence of these great men may and does 
extend far beyond their respective national 
horizons, yet they can never furnish a 
universal model for imitation. We regard 
them as extraordinary but fallible and 
imperfect men, whom it would be very 
unsafe to follow in every view and line 
of conduct. Very frequently the failings 
and vices of great men are in proportion 
to their virtues and powers, as the tallest 
bodies cast the longest shadows. Even 
the three leading apostles are models of 
piety and virtue only as far as they re- 
flect the image of their heavenly Master, 
and it is with this express limitation that 
Paul exhorts his spiritual children: ‘Be 
ye followers of me even as I am also of 
Christ.” 

What these representative men were 
to particular ages, or nations, or sects, or 
particular schools of science and art, 
Christ was to the human family at large 
in its relation to God. He and he alone 
is the universal type for universal imita- 
tion. Hence he could, without the least 
impropriety or suspicion of vanity, call 
upon all men to forsake all things and to 
follow him. He stands above the limita- 
tions of age, school, sect, nation, and 
race. He was indeed a Jew according io 
the flesh, walked about in the dress of a 
Jewish rabbi, and not of a Greek philoso- 
pher, and conformed no doubt to the Jew- 
ish habits of daily life. But this was his 
merest out side. If we look at his inner 
man, his thoughts and actions, they are of 
universal significance. There is nothing 
Jewish about him which is not at the 
same time found among other nations. 
The particular and national in him is 
always duly subordinated to the general 
and human. Still less was he ever identi- 
fied with a party or sect. He was equally 
removed from the stiff formalism of the 
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Pharisees, the loose liberalism of the 
Sadducees, and the inactive mysticism of 
the Essenes. He rose above all the pre- 
judices, bigotries and superstitions of his 
age and people, which exert their power 
even upon the strongest and otherwise 
most liberal minds. 

Witness his freedom in the observance 
of the Sabbath, by which he offended the 
scrupulous literalists, while he fulfilled, 
as the Lord of the Sabbath, the true spirit 
of the law in its universal and abiding 
significance; his reply to the disciples, 
when they traced the misfortune of the 
blind man to a particular sin of the sub- 
ject or his parents; his liberal conduct 
towards the Samaritans as contrasted with 
the inveterate hatred and prejudice of the 
Jews including his own disciples at the 
time ; and his charitable judgment of the 
slaughtered Galileans whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices, and the 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell and slew them. Luke xiii. 1--4. 
“Think ye,” he addressed the children of 
superstition, “that these men were sin- 
ners above all the Galileans, and above 


all men that dwelt in Jerusalem, because 


they suffered such things? I tell you, 
Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” The only instance of 
Christ’s complicity with popular error 
and superstition which rationalists can 
point to with some degree of plausibility, 
is his belief in the devil and in demons. 
But they may say what they please of 
such a belief as irrational, experience every 
where disproves their arguments: while 
they get rid of one devil, they cannot deny 
the many devils in human shape leave 
them even more inexplicable; for it is 
much more irrational to believe in the con- 
tinued existence of a chaotic wilderness 
of bad men and principles, than an organ- 
ized empire of evil with a controlling 
head. 

As the pyramid rises high above the 
plains of Egypt, so Christ towers above 
all human teachers and founders of sects 
and religions. He is, in the language of 
Renan, ‘“‘a man of immense,” we may 
well add, of infinite ‘‘dimensions.” He 
found disciples and worshippers among 
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the Jews, although he identified himself 
with none of their sects and traditions ; 
among the Greeks, although he proclaimed 
no new system of philosophy ; among the 
Romans, although he fought no battle and 
founded no worldly empire; among the 
Hindoos, who despise all men of low caste ; 
among the black savages of Africa, the 
red men of America, as well as the most 
highly civilized nations of modern times 
in all quarters of the globe. All his words 
and all his actions, while they were fully 
adapted to the occasions which called 
them forth, retain their force and applica- 
bility andiminished to all ages and nations. 
He is the same unsurpassed and unsurpas- 
sable model of every virtue, to the Chris- 
tians of every generation, every clime, 
every sect, every nation, and every race. 

It must not be supposed that a complete 
catalogue of virtues would do justice to 
the character under consideration. It is 
not only the completeness, but still more 
the even proportion and perfect harmony 
of virtues and graces apparently opposite 
and contradictory, which distinguishes him 
specifically from all other men. This 
feature gives the finish to that beauty 
of holiness which is the sublimest picture 
presented to our contemplation. It has 
struck with singular force all the more 
eminent writers on the subject. 

Christ was free from all one-sidedness 
which constitutes the weakness as well 
as the strength of the most eminent 
men. He was not a man of one idea nor 
of one virtue towering above all the rest. 
The moral forces were so well tempered 
and moderated by each other, that none 
was unduly prominent, none carried to 
excess, none alloyed by the kindred fail- 
ing. Each was checked and completed by 
the opposite grace. His character never 
lost its even balance and happy equilib- 
rium, never needed modification or re- 
adjustment. It was thoroughly sound and 
uniformly consistent from the beginning 
to the end. 

We cannot properly attribute to him 
any one temperament. He was neither 
sanguine like Peter, nor choleric lfke Paul, 
nor melancholy like John, nor phlegmatic 
as James is sometimes, though incorrectly, 
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represented to have been, but he combined 
the vivacity without the levity of the san- 
guine, the vigor without the violence of 
the choleric, the seriousness without the 
austerity of the melancholic, the calmness 
without the apathy of the phlegmatic tem- 
perament. 

He was equally far removed from the 
excesses of the legalist, the pietist, the 
ascetic, and the enthusiast. With the 
strictest obedience to the law, he moved in 
the element of freedom; with all the fer- 
vor of the enthusiast, he was always calm, 
sober and self-possessed ; notwithstanding 
his complete and uniform elevation above 
the affairs of this world, he freely mingled 
with society, male and female, dined with 
publicans and sinners, sat at the wedding 
feast, shed tears at the sepulchre, delight- 
ed in God’s nature, admired the beauties 
of the lilies, and used the occupations of 
the husbandman for the illustration of the 
sublimest truths of the kingdom of heaven. 
His virtue was healthy, manly, vigorous ; 
yet genial, social and truly human, never 
austere and repulsive, always in full sym- 
pathy with innocent joy and pleasure. He, 
the purest and holiest of men, provided 
wine for the wedding feast, introduced the 
fatted calf, and music and dancing into the 
picture of welcome of the prodigal son to 
his father’s house, and even provoked the 
sneer of his adversaries that he ‘“‘ came 
eating and drinking,” and was a “ glut- 
ton” and a ‘ wine-bibber.” 

His zeal never degenerated into passion 
or rashness, his constancy into obstinacy, 
his benevolence into weakness, nor his 
tenderness into sentimentality. His un- 
worldliness was free from indifference and 
unsociability, his dignity from pride and 
presumption, his affability from undue 
familiarity, his self-denial from moroseness, 
his temperance from austerity He com- 
bined childlike innocence with manly 
strength, all-absorbing devotion to God 
with untiring interest in the welfare of 
man, tender love to the sinner with un- 
compromising severity against sin, com- 
manding dignity with winning humility, 
fearless courage with wise caution, un- 
yielding firmness with sweet gentleness. 

He is justly compared with the lion in 
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strength and with the !amb in meekness. 
He equally possessed the wisdom of the 
serpent and the simplicity of the dove. 
He brought both the sword against every 
form of wickedness, and the peace which 
the world cannot give. He was the most 
effective, and yet the least noisy, the most 
radical, and yet the most conservative, 
calm and patient of all reformers. He 
came to fulfill every letter of the law, and 
yet he made all things new. The same 
hand which drove the profane traffickers 
from the temple, blessed little children, 
healed the lepers, and rescued the sinking 
disciple ; the same ear which heard the 
voice of approbation from heaven, was 
open to the cries of the woman in travail ; 
the same mouth which pronounced the 
terrible woe on hypocrites and condemned 
the impure desire and unkind feeling as 
well as the open crime, blessed the poor in 
spirit, announced pardon to the adulteress, 
and prayed for his murderers; the same 
eye which beheld the mysteries of God 
and penetrated the heart of man, shed 
tears of compassion over ungrateful Jeru- 
salem, and tears of friendship at the grave 
of Lazarus. 

These are indeed opposite traits of char- 
acter, yet as little contradictory as the dif- 
ferent manifestations of God’s power and 
goodness in the tempest and the sunshine, 
in the towering Alps and the lily of the 
valley, in the boundless ocean and the 
dew-drop of the morning. They are sep- 
arated in imperfect men, indeed, but united 
in Christ, the universal model for all. 


——_>- = 


“TO-DAY IS A KING IN DISGUISE.” 


A king, uncrowned, and clad in poor attire, 

His scepter and his robes of state laid by, 

He comes upon us, and our blinded eyes 
See nothing regal in the mean disguise, 

And have no power to pierce the mystery, 

And find the monarch in his majesty. 

But, passed, our sight is cleared ; all we desire 
Of royal pomp and kingly might is shown, 
He straight resumes the scepter and the 

throne, 

The ermined robes, and reigns triumphantly, 
A crowned king! the while a wondering world, 
Unmindfnl of the new, disguised to-day, 
Cries out, as wide his banners float unfurled, 
**Bchold a king was with us yesterday!” 
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Have we found the Nile? 


HAVE WE FOUND THE NILE? 


Tuat a great river, watering two of the 
most renowned empires of antiquity, 
whose banks have been made historical 
by cities and monuments of unrivaled 
celebrity, should for ages have bafiled all 
inquiry as to its source, is a humiliating 
comment upon the progress of science. 
Yet, on this point, the geography of the 
nineteenth century is but little in advance 
of the vague conjectures of Ptolemy and 
Pliny, in the second century, indeed, hard- 
ly in advance of the concession of Hero- 
dotus, that ‘‘of the sources of the Nile no 
one can give any acccount.” Memphis, 
Thebes, and Merv’, have long ago fallen 
into ruin; Egypt and Ethiopia have long 
ceased to be powers in the world of com- 
merce and of civilization, but the river 
that has witnessed their rise, their gran- 
deur, and their decay, and that yearly 
rolls over their silent wastes the floods 
that once were freighted with their pros- 
perity, still hides the secret of its source. 
The Mississippi, though its banks have 
been settled within the memory of living 
men, has already been explored from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Itasca lake, and every 
feature, and every tributary of the “ Fa- 
ther of Waters” is distinctly mapped 
along a course of upwards of three thou- 
sand miles. The Nile, though one of the 
earliest seats of civilization, a great high- 
way of commerce, and an object of curi- 
osity to science in every age, has never 
yet been explored to its head waters, nor 
authentically traced upon any map, from 
that of Ptolemy to that of Speke. 

When the news reached the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, in 
March, 1863, that Captain Speke, who, 
in October, 1860, had entered Africa, 
from the eastern coast, opposite Zanzibar, 
to search for the Nile, had descended 
that river to its mouth, it was eagerly 
assumed that the problem which he had 
attempted to solve was finally settled. 
But the publication of Captain Speke’s 
journal, with the map of his route, 
while it confirmed - his discovery of 
the great lake, Victoria N’yanza, an- 


nounced in 1858, and narrowed down 
the area of uncertainty concerning the 
Nile, still left a hiatus in the course of 
the river that can be filled out only by 
another pains-taking expedition. So 
much of Captain Speke’s time was con- 
sumed in negotiating with barbarous and 
suspicious tribes a right of transit through 
their territories, that when at length he 
reached the critical point of his journey, 
he seems to have jumped at his conclu- 
sions in his eagerness to re-open commu- 
nication with the civilized world. Three 
months more spent in patiently following 
the course of the river, which he found 
issuing in such majestic volume from the 
northern extremity of Lake N’yanza, 
would probably have identified this as the 
main Nile, and have left only the subsidi- 
ary question as to the feeders of the lake 
itself. Failing of this, Captain Speke left 
his great discovery open to controversy, 
which his former associate, Captain Bur- 
ton, has pursued, even over his grave, with 
a jealous rivalry unworthy of science. 
But where has his last journey left the 
question of the origin of the Nile? In 
1858, Captain Speke having separated a 
while from Burton, struck the southern 
extremity of a large body of water lying 
just below the Equator, in longitude 32° 
to 35° East of Greenwich. Learning from 
natives that this lake was of immense 
size, and had a river outlet to the north, 
he then conjectured this to be the source 
of the Nile. This last journey was 
directed to the exploration of this lake, 
by approaching it from the southeast, and 
rounding it upon the west to its northern 
boundary. He did not, bowever, attempt 
to navigate the lake—as he and Burton 
navigated Tanganyika in native boats— 
nor did his route follow very closely the 
margin of the water. Taking the bearing 
of its southern extremity from his own 
observations in 1858, he relied chiefly 
upon the information of natives and 
traders for its general direction, appear- 
ance and dimensions. Indeed, he did not 
fairly strike the N’yanza until he ap- 
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proached the equator, when, at nearly 
the first degree of south latitude, he 
crossed the Kitangilé river, a broad and 
rapid stream fed from mountains to the 
westward, which Speke thought he had 
identified as Ptolemy’s ‘Mountains of 
the Moon.” This range belts the northern 
extremity of Lake Tanganyika. The 
Kitangilé was registered by Speke as the 
first affluent of the Nile; but it should be 
remembered that he did not explore the 
eastern side of the N'yanza, where a 
mountain range runs parallel with the 
trend of the coast, from which feeders 
may pour into the lake from a higher 
southern latitude. 

Following now the general direction of 
the lake, a little north of the equator, in 
longitude 33° 30" East, Speke came upon 
a great river running northward, which he 
unhesitatingly pronounced to be the Nile, 
and which he traced up to its head in the 
great lake, from which it pours tumultu- 
ously over a fall about twelve feet deep 
and between four and five hundred feet 
broad. 

There is no questioning the discovery 
of an immense sheet of water, the Victo- 
ria N’yanza, lying under the equator, and 
of a great river issuing from its northern 
border. But was this river the Nile, or 
rather, the main Nile? Unfortunately 
Captain Speke did not settle that question, 
as he might have settled it, by sailing 
down the river, or by following its course 
with the stream always in sight. Wearied 
by long delays, exhausted in his resources, 
threatened with desertion or mutiny by 
his native attendants, impatient to return 
to civilized life, sanguine that he had 
solved the problem for which he had 
undergone so much, he left the devious 
course of the stream, and so failed to 
verify his conclusion. In the journey 
from the head of the river to Gondokoro, 
a distance of five degrees, he was not in 
sight of the river for one half ‘he way; 
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but coming at intervals upon a great 
stream rolling northward, he assumed 
that this was continually the same. In 
all probability it was, yet there is room 
for a doubt at one point, where the river 
makes a wide detour toward the west, 
and according to the information gleaned 
from Arabs, connects with a marshy lake 
or backwater, called the Little Luta Nzigé. 
Tt has even been suggested that Captain 
Speke’s river loses itself in some unknown 
waste; but in view of its volume and 
strength this is not likely. Of late, Cap- 
tain Burton has started the theory that 
he rejected in 1858, that the Lake Tan- 
ganyika which he then discovered, and 
which runs longitudinally from the third 
to the seventh degree of south latitude, 
in about 30° E. longitude, empties itself 
northward through the Luta Nzigé, and is, 
therefore, the extreme head of the Nile 
waters. When near the northern extremi- 
ty of this lake, Captains Burton and Speke 
satisfied themselves by the fullest inqui- 
ries from the natives, that it had no out- 
let to the north, but that a river (called 
the Rusizi) flowed into the lake from the 
mountain region north of it. Now, how- 
ever, in order to controvert Speke, Cap- 
tain Burton has revised his map, so as to 
make it appear that the Nile flows out of 
Lake Tanganyika. This may prove to be 
the fact, but since Burton has no new 
evidence, it is as yet purely a conjecture, 
and this too in face of his deliberate judg- 
ment upon the ground. 

It is quite probable that streants from 
the mountains discharge themselves into 
the Luta Nzigé, so that instead of a back- 
water this is a feeder of the Nile; or it 
may yet prove that the Asna river fed 
from the mountains on the eastern coast, 
is the main stream; though Captain 
Grant's testimony is strongly against this. 
But for the present we must reluctantly 
admit that we have not found the Nile. 
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Ir is said that the notorious Sheridan 
was once picked up helplessly drunk in 
the streets, and to the demand of the police 
for his name, replied—Wilberforce. While 
the answer evinced the ingenious impu- 
dence of the great wit and dramatist, and 
his incorrigible relish for what he regarded 
as a practical joke, it was the tribute also 
which vice was constrained to pay to 
virtue. 

What a contrast between the two men, 
each eminent for remarkable oratorical 
gifts! Sheridan gave as his own the name 
of one who, above all men in England, 
would be least exposed to the suspicion of 
the vice in which he indulged. Wilber- 
force spoke of Sheridan with strict justice, 
as well as pity, when he said of him, ‘“‘ He 
seems to live on that, to me, melancholy 
distich, ‘Life is a jest, etc.” But the 
more we know, through his letters and 
posthumous reports, of the originator of 
the abolition of the slave trade, the author 
of ‘Practical Views of Christianity,” the 
friend of missions and of humanity, the 
more thoroughly do we recognize his lofty 
and pure aims, and the unselfish sincerity 
of his purpose. 

Without resorting to his memoirs for 
illustrations of his character, we may 
gather up many incidents which may 
serve to excite our admiration or invite 
imitation. Above all earthly objects, it 
was his aim to be an active, intelligent, 
and consistent Christian. When but about 
thirty years of age, and in the flush of 
early success in Parliament, he wrote to 
an English Lord, ‘‘ How can we go on as 
if present things were to last forever, 
when so often reminded that the fashion 
of this world passes away? Every day I 
live, I see greater reason in considering 
this life but as the passage to another. 
And when summoned to the tribunal of 
God, to give an account of all things we 
have done in the body, how shall we be 
confounded by the recollections of those 
many instances in which we have relin- 
quished a certain eternal, for an uncertain 
transitory good! You are not insensible 
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to these things, but you think of them 
rather like a follower of Socrates than a 
disciple of Jesus. You see how frankly 
I deal with you; in truth I-can no other- 
wise so well show the interest I take in 
your happiness. These thoughts are up- 
permost in my heart, and they will come 
forth when I do not repress my natural 
emotions. O that they had a more pre- 
vailing influence over my disposition and 
conduct !” 

We see in this language the manifest 
aim which he ever cherished, of leading 
others to Christ, as well as his own serious 
estimate of the object of life. Naturally 
of sprightly mind and gay spirits, and at 
the same time an heir to large wealth, it 
is not strange that he should have been in 
his early years a general favorite. It isto 
his praise that in these circumstances, pre- 
vious to his conversion, he maintained his 
integrity, and shunned the taint of immo- 
rality. Most of his contemporaries would 
have pronounced him a very respectable 
Christian, but how different his own judg- 
ment! After a Christian experience of 
some ten years, he writes to an old friend 
in reference to the preceding period, in- 
cluding that of their mutual acquaintance, 
as offering a retrospect, “‘ gloomy and hu- 
miliating to one who, like myself, can be- 
hold only a long period of what our mas- 
ter-poet has so emphatically styled ‘shape- 
less idleness,’ the most valuable years of 
life wasted, and opportunities lost which 
can never be recovered, I seem to myself 
to have awakened about nine or ten years 
ago from a dream, to have recovered, as 
it were, the use of my reason after a deli- 
rium. In fact, till then I wanted first 
principles ; those principles at least which 
alone deserve the character of wisdom, or 
bear the impress of truth. Emulation and 
a desire for distinction, were my governing 
motives, and, ardent after the applause of 
my fellow-creatures, I quite forgot that I 
was an accountable being; that I was 
hereafter to appear at the bar of God; 
that if Christianity were not a fable, it was 
infinitely important to study its precepts, 
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and when known, to obey them; that 
there was at least such a probability of its 
not being a fable, as to render it in the 
highest degree incumbent on me to exam- 
ine into its authenticity diligently, anxi- 
ously and without prejudice. I know but 
too well that I am not now what I ought 
to be; yet I trust I can say, ‘non sum 
qualis eram.’** And I hope through 
the heip of that gracious Being, who has 
promised to assist our weak endeavors, to 
become more worthy the name of Chris- 
tian.” 

In the above passage reference is made 
to the duty of diligently and fairly exam- 
ining the claims of Christianity. Wilber- 
force began at the foundation. He took 
up the New Testament. He read it criti- 
cally, patiently, candidly. He studied 
“the evidences.” Repeated passages in 
his letters show that he did not take his 
religion on trust; that his faith did not 
lie at the mercy of French sceptics or Eng- 
lish deists, the Renans or Colensos of his 
day. He had sifted their theories and 
speculations, and seen their vanity, and 
knew where to go for their refutation. 
To his friend, H. Banks Esq., he recom- 
mends certain works. ‘By all means,” 
he says, ‘‘read Paley’s Hora Pauline. 
Of all his ingenious, and interesting and 
able works, it is certainly the most ingen- 
ious, and though the idea of its principle 
be not quite original, (for it was brought 
forward by Dr. Doddridge in his exposi- 
tion in a degree quite sufficient to suggest 
to Paley’s acute intellect the use that might 
be made of it) yet it is so extended and 
applied by Paley, as to entitle him to as 
great a degree of praise, even for inven- 
tion, as most of our great inventors can 
fairly claim.” 

And yet Wilberforce was no blind admir- 
er of Paley. The testimony is the more sig- 
nificant thet on other points his criticisms 
are among the most searching and severe 
to which the writings of the great arch- 
deacon were exposed. It is instructive 
to note how th? statesman deals with the 
churchman. He concedes his “‘ unequaled 
perspicuity,” the superior clearness of his 
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conceptions, the forcibleness of his lan- 
guage, his masterly explication of the evi- 
dences, etc. But while professing that no 
one would, with more pleasure, pour forth 
Paley’s “copious eulogy,’ he adds, ‘he 
appears to me a most dangerous writer, 
likely to lead his readers into errers con- 
cerning the essential nature, genius and 
design of Christianity. He conducts his 
readers to the threshold of Christianity, 
but there leaves them—leaves them, as I 
fear, with a disposition to misconceive the 
great end and object of the Christian dis- 
pensation. Again, he seems to lose sight 
in a great degree of that attribute of the 
Deity on which so much stress is laid in 
Scripture—I mean his holiness and his 
justice.” Thus the view which Paley ex- 
hibits of the divine character is pro- 
nounced ‘‘very erroneous and very mis- 
chievous.” 

One may readily judge from such lan- 
guage of the tone of Wilberforce’s theol- 
ogy. His sympathies were not so much 
with the high dignitaries of the church 
amid the pomp of ritual and oratoric 
strains, as with such an one as Legh Rich- 
mond, reading Pilgrim’s Progress, or talk- 
ing over passages of Scripture to his peas- 
ant hearers, ina barn. He relished some 
of the old divines that not a few of his 
fellow-churchmen unchurched almost with 
anathema. His “favorite volume” was 
Doddridge’s ‘“‘ Rise and Progress.” It 
had been instrumental in his conversion. 
Doddridge’s Expositor was also his favor- 
ite commentary—‘‘ the best” he called 
him. Of the good bishop Leighton he 
said, ‘I never read an author who ap- 
peared to me to have drunk so deeply of 
the Spirit.” Those sturdy Scotchmen, 
McLaurin and Witherspoon—the last 
ours by adoption—were highly apprecia- 
ted by him, the first, in spite of his ordi- 
nary style, the last for his Scriptural 
views of regeneration. 

With regard to books to be read or 
avoided, Wilberforce acted thoughtfully 
and conscientiously. ‘‘ Poison,” he said, 
“is not to be trifled with ; for it may in- 
jure a good constitution, even though 4 
powerful antidote might prevent it from 
proving mortal.” He had himself put the 
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matter to the test in his own case in the 
perusal of Lindsey’s works. But he says, 
“it was a foolish curiosity, and I was ob- 
liged to stop when I had proceeded a little 
way in the second volume ; for, though I 
was sensible of the sophistry and effront- 
ery of many of his arguments and objec- 
tions, yet somehow my mind was entangled 
and hurt; and after I had put the books 
awuy, it was two or three days before I 
was composed again.” 

It was in this connection that he com- 
pared himself to a harpsichord. While he 
was writing, one was tuning in his ears, 
and not to the help of his invention. 
‘How often,” he says, “in tuning, how 
seldom in tune, and how often put out of 
tune again! My imagination in particu- 
lar is an instrument, which seems not in 
my own power; happy am I when it is 
under a gracious influence. But at times 
it seems as if an evil genius had the com- 
mand of the keys; then I am tortured 
with a medly of folly, discord and con- 
fusion, from which I can not run, nor 
can’t stop my ears against it, for it is 
within me. Wonderful is the grace that 
can cause the voice of joy and melody to 
be heard, when, but a little before, all 
was disorder and distress. If the Lord 
appears, the storm is hushed, and a calm 
succeeds.” 

The regard of Wilberforce for the Lord's 
day, and his conscientious consecration 
of its hours to hallowed duties and to 
sacred repose are conspicuous through his 
life. ‘In the midst of my bustle,” he 
writes (1791) Sunday interposes itself 
and is a real relief.’ To a friend he 
writes (1800) ‘‘there is nothing in which 
I would recommend you to be more 
strictly resolute than in keeping the Sab- 
bath holy ; and by this I mean, not only 
abstaining on that day from all unbecom- 
ing sports and common business, but 
from consuming time in frivolous con- 
versation, paying or receiving visits, etc. 
Self-examination and much private prayer 
should never be omitted on that day. I 
can truly declare that to me the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath has been invaluable.” 
Again, (1818) ‘I consider it mainly 
intended for strengthening our impression 
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of invisible and eternal things; for culti- 
vating a spirit of love to God, and to our 
fellow-creatures ; for devising and promot- 
ing plans for the glory of God, and the 
happiness of man ; and in short, for secur- 
ing the great object of our everlasting 
welfare, which the Scriptures teach us 
depends on the use we make of this pro- 
bationary state.” After an experience of 
more than three score years and ten, he 
still repeats his conviction. ‘I am per- 
suaded we should make it a chief part of 
our Sunday’s occupation to cultivate a 
spiritual frame of mind, to confirm and 
strengthen our sense of the reality of 
invisible things.” 

He pressed the subject on the attention 
of his son at college. ‘I hope that on 
a Sunday you will endeavor to avoid 
company, and guard with the greatest 
care against whatever might tend to draw 
the mind and feelings downwards, and to 
clog them, if I may use Milton’s language, 
‘with the rank vapor of this sin-worn 
world.’ ” 

On this point his life was consistent 
with his profession. Over the threshold 
of the Sabbath no worldly care or politi- 
cal anxiety might pass to disturb hours 
sacred to the repose of hallowed medita- 
tion or worship. He would not travel on 
the day. He liked to finish his journey 
before the Sabbath overtook him. He 
wanted no visits from friends who came 
to converse on secular themes. He tole- 
rated no dinners that interfered with the 
afternoon service, and allowed no plea 
like that which satisfies so many now 
with a single attendance upon the house 
of God. His own prolonged period of 
usefulness he considered due to his relig- 
ious observance of the day. While yet a 
young man he had reason to apprehend 
that each year would be his last. His 
physician in 1788 said he had no stamina 
at all, and could not live more than a few 
weeks. As late as 1803, ne said, of him- 
self, “I cannot ride a mile; I cannot most 
days walk a half one, without bringing on 
an attack of illness ; and exposure to the 
rain for three minutes would infallibly 
send me to bed in afever.” And yet this 
feeble frame wore out its four score years, 
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still unbowed, almost a generation after 
many of its compeers, denied the privi- 
\eges ofa day of sacred rest, had vanished 
fo be seen no more. Pitt and Fox, with 
constitutions to which that of Wilberforce 
was but as a reed to an oak, fell almost 
together in the very strength of manhood. 
The two great rivals were alike in this, 
that neither of them had a Sabbath, and 
to this Wilberforce himself is said to have 
charged their early fate. 

A more sprightly conversationalist or ge- 
nial humorist than Wilberforce, it would 
be difficult to name in the large circle to 
which he was, notwithstanding his Chris- 
tian pro*2ssion and practice, an ever wel- 
come guest. Yet he aimed to use his gifts in 
his Master's cause. He was ever thought- 
ful to win souls. He exhorted others to 
like diligence. To his friend, Thomas 
Babington, who was to be thrown into 
company with a gentleman of Madeira, 
who might be shy of him as religious, he 
wrote, ‘‘I remember hearing that Goy- 
erner Johnston, meeting Lady Hunting- 
don at Cheltenham, expected her to open 
upon him directly with a religious battery 
—at a second meeting the same. She 
behaved with great politeness and pro- 
priety,. but did not bring forward her 
religion. This piqued him, and it went 
on till after a while he was very earnest 
with her to explain to him fully all her 
sentiments. This of course she did, he 
listening with the most serious attention 
to what he would probably have heard 
with coldness or contempt, if she had 
bolted it out to him prematurely and 
unseasonably.” 

Ever on the watch to improve the 
fitting occasion, Wilberforce used it with 
ready and admirable tact. With a native 
aptness, he improved it by study and prac- 
tice. By lip and pen as well as by tone 
and manner, he took care to commend 
religion. As perfect a gentleman as the 
dying Sidney of Zut-phenfield memory, 
and with a knowledge of the fashionable 
world as perfect almost as its own leaders, 
no man could account him rude or ungal- 
lant, or look down with contempt upon 
his social rank, and he used his advanta- 
ges with such skill, and such avoidance 
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of needless offense, as to commend religion 
even in the scoffer’s eyes. 

And yet he stood like a Puritan among 
the great mass of the church of his day. 
He refused to visit the theatre himself, 
and dissuaded others from visiting it. He 
looked with suspicion on cards, balls, 
dances, etc., as of very questionable ten- 
dency. He would not draw a universal 
rule as to the limits within which amuse- 
ments might be indulged. But he would 
have ‘every one read his Bible and then 
observe the temper and conduct of our 
Saviour prescribing to his disciples.” 
“Tt is easy to see that the whole cur- 
rent of Scripture sets against that disposi- 
tion to seek for our comforts in the vani- 
ties of life and the enjoyments of sense, 
which is too natural to us all. The true 
way is, to endeavor to supplant the fond- 
ness for them by the love of better things, 
to let our rejoicing be the testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, we have had our conversa- 
tion in the world.” 

Wilberforce’s mind seems never to have 
been greatly troubled with misgivings or 
doubts, after he had once fully settled for 
himself the question of the truth of 
Christianity. This he took up and investi- 
gated to his full satisfaction as soon as 
the paramount claims of religion began to 
be felt. From this moment he had ‘the 
witness” in himself. He felt the truth of 
what he professed. ‘‘Every doubt,” he 
says, ‘‘ about knotty questions vanishes in 
proportion as I have a disposition to be 
active, and as I support a real practical 
life of faith.” His friend, James Stephen, 
credited him with the remark, that ‘if 
any man doubts the corruption, of man- 
kind, let him try to do good, and he will 
soon be convinced.” Unquestionably 
Wilberforce had learned the lesson, line 
upon line from his own experience. 

It was his religion that made Wilber- 
force the man he was, and commanded for 
him at once respect and confidence. He 
would enlist under no party standard, al- 
though many influences contributed to 
draw him to the side of Pitt during the 
momentous struggle in which the latter 
held the destinies of England in ‘1is hand. 
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But Wilberforce’s aims rose above those 
of the mere partisan. He carried with 
him into Parliament the sympathies of a 
man and the heart of a Christian. The 
secret of his incessant personal toils, and 
of his final success, is not to be sought in 
the sphere of a selfish ambition. Religion 
impelled, and religion sustained him, and 
when the slave trade received its doom, 
and good men all over the world invoked 
blessings on the noble man who for so 
many years had heroically striven to se- 
cure the result, and under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, would not sur- 
render his purpose, there was not a voice 
heard to dispute his right to the meed of 
universal applause. 

His social rank and political reputation 
made his name invaluable to many a cause 
of philanthropy and Christian self-denial, 
and he never felt himself at liberty to 
withhold it. He was often called to pre- 
side at missionary gatherings or at great 
public meetings where the claims of hu- 
manity and Christianity were to be heard, 
and when he spoke it was from the depth 
of his convictions. There was no super- 
ficial rhetoric, nor declamatory parade. 
Others might consent to take the part he 
did for an occasion, to fill a place in a 
pageant. He entered into it with his whole 
soul. 

Hannah More once described a Bible 
meeting, held more than forty years ago 
in Ireland. ‘Of all the birds in the air,” 
she asks, “‘ who do you think was in the 
chair? Old Edgworth! The nobieman 
who was to have presided, was taken ill; 
they were at a loss, and picked up this 





Tux traveler who has passed the high 
ridge of the Anti-Lebanon, on his way to 
Damascus, soon finds himself in the mid- 
dle of a somewhat narrow valley which 
runs from north to south. It is hemmed 
in on the west ’y the mountain ridge just 
mentioned, and on the east by a lower 
tange of hills. The bottom of the valley 
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old sinner in the street, and told him he 
must go in and speak. ‘What must I 
say ?’ said he—‘it is so utterly out of my 
way; I know nothing about the Bible; 
give me a few heads.’ They did, and he 
made an excellent speech, highly eulogiz- 
ing the sacred book, as that from which 
we first received our principles, and all 
that was good in us.” Of a different type 
from Edgworth was William Wilberforce. 
He honored whatever post he filled, and 
no man could question the sincerity of his 
words or the fervor of his piety. 

The better we know, the more we ad- 
mire and love him. His private life was 
as beautiful as his public was honorable. 
With his large wealth, he used it as a 
steward for God. He urged economy on 
others, and he practiced it as a duty him- 
self. No call of charity came upon him 
unwelcomed. Limits of creed did not 
bound his sympathies. He took pleasure 
in ministering to the relief of John Wes- 
ley’s widow. It did him good to hear 
Legh Richmond expound the Scriptures- 
to his rustic hearers in a barn. Many a 
book—a costly one too—did he bestow 
when he thought it would do good. Few 
publications have ever proved more useful 
than his own, which Burke read on his 
death-bed, saying that if he lived he would 
thank Wilberforce for writing it, and which 
proved a powerful instrument in giving 
shape to the views of Chalmers. If he 


never had accomplished the great works. 
which have secured his fame, the life and 
deeds of William Wilberforce would still 
have possessed for us a peculiar and un-- 
wonted charm, 


is level, and is dotted here and there with 
villages surrounded by olive and other- 


fruit trees. The vine shoots its luxuriant 
branches, and corn-fields surround the 
dwellings of men; the rich soil is ferti- 
lized and turned into a green carpet by 
the gentle and constant moistening of 
many waters. Not long after having: 
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passed a little stream, you arrive at an- 
other, which keeps you company to Da- 
mascus. Its source is at the bottom of 
the mountain ridge, on the west side of 
the valley. It is a small rivulet, and will 
scarcely attract your notice if you do not 
know that it is a little playful child which 
will soon grow into a giant—a majestic 
stream, at which you will gaze with won- 
der and delight; for it is the commence- 
ment of the Abana, or Amana, which, in 
the Old Testament, has given its name to 
the whole of this Lebanon district. It is 
the longest and most important of the wa- 
ters of Damascus. Therefore Naaman the 
Syrian named it before its companion (2 
Kings v. 12). 

Quiet and smooth is the course of the 
infant river. At first it winds through the 
green fields; but before long it changes its 
course. It glides into a glen which turns 
towards the east. Its descent then be- 
comes more and more rapid, and its course 
more stony ; it wrestles between pieces of 
rock, and foams over an irregular pave- 
ment of stones; its bed seems to deepen 
in proportion to the height of the moun- 
tains which fence it in on both sides. The 
willow hangs over the little brook, bending 
down to kiss it with its leaves, and grad- 
ually its waters become clearer and clear- 
er. To the right hand a tributary stream 
dashes down from the mountain with a 
fall of twenty feet. The current now 
rushes on, and doubles its speed with 
every new supply from the fissures of the 
mountains. Thus it enters a narrow glen 
which teems with remains of the olden 
time. Nature is here wild and majestic. 
The bursting, foaming, and falling of the 
stream make the cliff resound with deaf- 
ening noise, and inspire the traveler with 
awe. On and on the stream now rushes, 
as if driven by the hand of an invisible 
master. The crests and walls of the rocks 
are naked, but variegated with white and 
crimson, gray and gold—representing now 
a serpent’s slough, now a tiger’s skin, 
and in these hues towering up into the 
air. Half way up, the mountains show 
here and there a little scanty green; but 
lower down, at their feet, nature displays 
all the riches of ite blessings. The choicest 
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productions of the eastern soil are nour- 
ished by the waters of the Abana. 

But the Abana is not to continue soli- 
tary. It winds southward, as it were for 
the Pharpar to meet it. The source ef 
the latter is grand. At the bottom of a 
rocky wall, nature has shaped a vault, 
the mouth which men tried in olden 
time to fence in with square stones in 
order to build temples within its enclo- 
sure. From this opening the water dashes 
with force, not rushing, but flying like a 
shaft from a bow. Immediately it finds 
rest in a basin, but no permanent abode, 
for an unceasing supply compels it to push 
on. Swollen into a stream twenty feet 
broad, the Pharpar speeds onward be- 
tween trees, which, high-stemmed and 
broad-topped, overshadow the traveler, 
who cannot refrain from pitching his tent 
in their deliciously cool shade. 

The independent life of the Pharpar 
however is short, for after having rolled 
on for only a thousand paces, it meets 
the Abana. It seems unwilling to mingle 
its clear bluish lymph with the water of 
the other stream, which has become some- 
what greenish. Hence, both rivers con- 
tinue for a while in the same bed without 
blending. But soon they mix together, 
The united stream has now to run a dis- 
tance of twenty miles before reaching 
Damascus, its volume being liberally in- 
creased by the way. Its course is notice- 
able from a range of noble trees winding 
through the valley. On the banks, vil- 
lage links with village, and through the 
openings in the foliage one sees here and 
there the water reflecting the landscape 
on its mirror-like surface. At length it 
accomplishes its destiny, and becomes the 
benefactor of the plain of Damascus. 

Here the river enters a field of vast ex- 
tent. The plain, more than twelve miles 
broad, is enclosed by mountains, which 
rise on the north and south. On the east 
side there is an opening which allows a 
prospect into the desert. Nor indeed 
would the plain itself be much short of a 
desert, were it not irrigated by these wa- 
ters, for its western end, which is beyond 
the influence of the stream, presents noth- 
ing but black stones and faded grass. The 
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noble river as if alive to its duty, here 
splits into various smaller streams. One 
after another they branch off from the 
main channel. Still this munificence does 
not drain it; it does not even so much as 
affect its majestic roll. Full and strong 
the water dashes through all its arms. 
Standing on the top of the mountain to 
the north of the valley, the eye rests on a 
scene of unparalleled beauty. All is 
green: the foliage of innumerable trees 
weaves a carpet, the beauty of which one 
can scarcely imagine. The poplar, with its 
slender spire, pierces through the broad 
dome of the nut-trees. The apricot forms 
a noble forest which extends for miles. 
The vine winds from tree to tree, and 
climbs up to the very top of the poplars, 
where it suspends its heavy bunches. The 
orange and the melon bear at the same 
time blossom, half-ripe fruit, and golden 
fruit. Hereisa continuous spring. And in 
the midst of these shady woods and fra- 
grant blossoms—these blessings of an in- 
exhaustible creation—the minarets and 
domes and towers of Damascus raise 
themselves. The city lies before you, the 
only one left of the ancient cities of Asia, 
still grand and rich as when Naaman in- 
habited one of its palaces. 
Damascus! Well may the holy page so 
call the Abana and the Pharpar. To 
them the city owes its origin; to them 
it owes: its existence of four thousand 
years. 

But there is another river which de- 
mands our attention. The waters of Is- 
rael are also mentioned by the Syrian gen- 
eral: ‘* Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel?” (2 Kings v. 12). And when 
Naaman uttered these words, he specially 
referred to the chief river of the country, 
viz., the Jordan. Taking into account the 
civil condition of Palestine in his days, 
this river with its supplies might well be 
called the waters of Israel, since from its 
sources down to its mouth the Jordan be- 
longed to the territory of the ten tribes, 

We now take our stand at a spot eighty 
miles south of the hill whence we looked 
down on the beautiful plain of Damascus. 
Right before us is the Anti-Lebanon, We 
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look up to its highest summits, to the 
Hermon, which, with its bright snowy 
top, pierces the blue sky. Its white man- 
tle, striped with black bands, hangs nearly 
half way down, till the verdure of the 
mountain district begins. 

Two objects here draw the attention of 
the traveler who comes in search of the 
Jordan, viz., a hill and a grotto. The hill: 
stands alone. Its shape is oval, its height 
about fifty feet. Its slopes and borders 
bear clover and shrubs. These also cover 
the greater part of its top, which forms a 
plateau, about a mile in circumference. 
In ancient times this may have been the 
site of a volcano; at least, its form gives 
the impression of an extinguished crater. 
Water springs up everywhere; it bubbles 
up at the center of the plateau, it purls 
down its borders, it breaks out at the 
slopes. First it forms an islet; then it 
swells into a rivulet, which runs on full 
and strong, making its way in the soft 
ground between reeds and shrubs. It is 
the well Dan, thus called after a company 
of Danites who, in the times of the Judges, 
settled here and erected the image which 
they had taken from Micah (Judges xviii. 
29-31). This is the western source of the 
Jordan. 

The eastern source is about three miles 
from this spot. The way to it runs for 
about fifteen minutes’ walk, over level 
land. At a small distance to the left, a 
cluster of hills rises, which forms one of 
the under-strata of that collossal mass, 
the Hermon. Soon the traveler finds him- 
self in a hilly and woody district, which 
is irregularly covered with shrubs of great 
variety. Where they leave an- opening, 
the grass thrives luxuriantly, and beauti- 
ful flowers rise, waving to and fro on their 
long Delicious perfumes, the 
breath of bloom and blossom, fill the air. 
The path winds slowly up to a higher 
plateau, which, proceeding from the north 
ern hills, extends in front of the eastern 
ones. Grass-fields, corn-fields, one above 
the other, cover the Having 
reached the plateau, you find yourself 
amidst olives and nuts, almonds and aro- 
matic shrubs. Remains of human splen- 
dor are plentifully scattered among these 
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beauties of nature—columns and pedes- 
tals, ruins of temples and palaces; and in 
the midst of these stand a couple of hun- 
dred miserable huts. Your feet tread upon 
the ruins of Cesarea Philippi, which the 
Tetrarch built, and which was hallowed 
by the footsteps of the Saviour himself. 
On the north, you observe the mountains 
shaped in the form of a perpendicular 
wall, which is covered with inscriptions 
and carvings. In that rocky wall, at about 
lorty feet from the ground, begins an ir- 
regular cresceit, which on each side de- 
scends down to the ground. This is the 
opening of a mountain grotto. Its ceiling 
is in the form of a dome, and its floor isa 
water basin. The side wails are rough, 
and so is the dome. It bears marks every- 
where of large pieces of stone having 
fallen out from earthquake shocks. These 
blocks are lying in the water of the grotto ; 
and, at its entrance, are piled up into a 
high wall. Before the grotto, and in front 
of the rest of the rocky wall, which bends 
as if trying to form a crescent, there is an 
outside basin. The sloping stone dike 
which separates it from the edge of the 
mountain, presents a striking spectacle. 
Using the blocks as steps, the water 
dashes about with foaming rage. It is 
clear as the azure of heaven, and its foam 
is like the dross of silver. Oleanders, of 
a height unknown to us, receive it under 
their shade; flowers develop their calices 
in the refreshment of a never-failing dew. 

The ancients used to take this place for 
the main source of the Jordan. No one 
who ever stood here will be astonished at 
this. The stream, which with violent im- 
petuosity rushes through the ruins of the 
town, by-and-by receives a considerable 
addition from the mountains on the east- 
ern side, and then descends from the high 
plateau. After a course of five or six 
miles, it meets in the valley the little river 
Dan, which meanwhile has grown larger, 
for water springs up almost every where 
here. The vital artery of the Holy Land 
is formed by the union of these two foun- 
tain-heads. 

While still in its infancy, the Jordan 
receives fresh supplies; and to be able to 
receive them it enters a lake which in 
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Scripture is known as “the Waters of 
Merom:” A stream which at many miles 
distance comes from the north, falls into 
this lake. From the west two other 
springs pour their riches into it. Thus 
Merom becomes a feeding basin for the 
young river, which now continues its 
course across the Upper Jordan valley. 
Having on one side the long mountain- 
ridge of Basan, and on the other the 
rocky masses of Galilee, the stream flows 
on between its green borders till it enters 
a second lake. I need not say that this is 
the Sea of Cinneroth, afterwards called 
the Sea of Tiberias. Here most of the 
apostles saw for the first time the Light of 
the World. It was on the shores of this 
sea that Jesus commenced his blessed 
work. This water suggested to him the 
subject of many a parable, and was a 
place of refuge to him when persecuted. 
This is the water which, at the word of 
his might, turned from a tempestuous sea 
into a-mirror-like lake. This is the water 
which he made a path for his feet. And 
it is no idle play of imagination to fancy 
the Lord pressing the sand of this shore 
with the feet which were to be pierced 
for our sins; to fancy him standing here, 
after he had been dead and was alive 
again, to die no more, and to live forever. 
I could nowhere else so graphically pic- 
ture his image to myself. I was at Beth- 
lehem, and I wandered across the fields 
of the shepherds; I was at Jerusalem, 
and I knew that where I was standing the 
Lord had been standing : but at Bethlehem 
he was shrouded under the cover of un- 
conscious manhood, and at Jerusalem his 
visage was marred more than any man’s. 
This sea, on the other hand, witnessed the 
most peaceful hours of his life. None of 
his tears mingled with its water ; no drop 
of his precious blood stained its shores. 
And this water-basin is still beautiful, 
although the glory of the surrounding 
country has disappeared. Its borders are 
pastures and corn-fields; shrubs and a 
few trees grow on its shores. The beach 
is covered with shells and many-colored 
stones. The water-mirror is set in a charm- 
ing frame. How the light plays upon it! 
Now it is blue, now grecn, now dark, now 
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black, in endless variety. How the wind 
touches it as it were with a magician’s 
rod, now tracing mysterious-looking char- 
acters on its smooth surface, now falling 
asleep on its gentle waves! How majes- 
tically, in the north, the Hermon lifts its 
radiant snowy head! How charmingly 
winds and bends the sky-line of Galilee’s 
mountains! What a perspective towards 
the south! Here is an opening in the 
mountain circle. It forms a gate of six 
miles in breadth. This is the valley into 
which the river descends on leaving the 
sea. This is the Valley of the Jordan. 

And more and more the Jordan plain 
widens till it measures twenty miles in 
breadth. Then it is called the Valley of 
Jericho—once beautiful with the charms 
of fertility, but now nearly barren—and 
extends as far as the awe-inspiring rocky 
walls of the Mountain of Temptation. And 
where does the Jordanend? The waters 
of Damascus end in a marsh; those of 
Israel in the Dead Sea, which dissolves 
the constituent parts of the Jordan water 
into brine. And that grave has an en- 
trance, like any other; but a way out it 
has none. 

Naaman concluded that the waters of 
Damascus were better than the waters of 
Israel: and so they were in many respects. 
They flowed on in grander style—they 
possessed a greater fertilizing power—and 
they were much clearer and purer. I 
never saw such water in the world as that 
of the Abana. I could clearly discern a 
little white pebble lying at a depth of fif- 
teen feet. The water of the Jordan, on 
the other hand, however much purified in 
the Sea of Tiberias, becomes yellowish 
and muddy during its long course through 
the valley: therefore to the natural eye 
the waters of Israel could never bear a 
comparison with those of Damascus ; and 
thus far the Syrian was quite right in his 
judgment. 

But the eye of faith saw the waters of 
Israel to be possessed of attributes by 
which they far surpassed all other waters. 
At the time when Naaman looked at 
them, they were, by the touch of an invisi- 
ble Hand, impregnated with a healing 
power to which even a malady as incura- 
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ble as the Syrian’s leprosy must yield. 
Naaman knew not that healing power. 
And in the same way many in our days 
are prejudiced against the means which 
God has appointed for their salvation. 
They think the waters of the gospel are 
not clearenough. ‘True, if clearness such 
as human reason can look through, be 
the only thing wanted to save a lost 
sinner. But the Abana of human philo- 
sophy and the Pharpar of human virtue 
rolled over the fields of Babylon and 
Persia, Greece and Rome for centuries, 
and yet the world turned so hopelessly 
leprous that, but for the water of the gos- 
pel springing up in due time, mankind 
would have sunk beneath the level of the 
brutes and perished in the most loathsome 
sins. What we want for our salvation is 
not so much a river the bottom of which 
a man’s eye can fathom at a depth of fif- 
teen feet, as a stream with the waters of 
which is connected the power of him who 
alone is mighty to blot out as a thick 
cloud our transgressions, to quicken us 
from the dead, and to restore us to perfect 
righteousness. Naaman said that the 
clear waters of Damascus were better, 
and he was perfectly right, if he only 
wanted to wash his coat or to quench 
his thirst. But he was not less perfectly 
aware that, with all their clearness, they 
could not wash off his leprosy. 

The advocates of human philosophy 
and science finish their lives by doing 
what nobody needs to learn of them— 
they die. And what everybody would 
like to learn they cannot teach, viz,, how 
to rise again. To learn that, we must 
go to Israel. There is no help for it. 
Nowhere else do those wonderful waters 
flow which have the power of God to 
cure that painful and fatal leprosy—sin. 
There is to be found that wonderful Jesus 
who is the Fountain opened for sin and 
for uncleanness. He is a turbid fountain 
to man’s natural eye, itis true. Heisa 
man, and he is God. Who can look 
through it? He was a curse, yet he is 
the Lord our Righteousness. Who can 
fathom it? He died, yet he is the ever- 
lasting Life. Who can conceive it? But 
what is that to you, poor leprous creature ? 
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Will you keep waiting till these waters 
are as clear to you as the Abana and the 
Pharpar? Plunge down, and you will 
find that one drop of this blessed flood is 
better for you than all the streams that 
watered this unhappy world of ours, from 
the old philosophers of Egypt and Greece 
down to the great masters of modern 
wisdom and science. 

To a leprous man nothing can be more 
vexing than a clear river which has no 
power to cure him. The clearer it is the 
more cruel it is. It reflects his leprous 
form with painful fidelity, to leave him 
all the more conscious of his hopeless 
misery. Such are the waters of moral 
philosophy and human science, if recom- 
mended to an anxious sinner instead of 
the gospel fountain. Such is the law if 
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taken refuge in instead of the grace of 
Christ. Honor to whom hono: is due; 
but this honor must be left to the gospel, 
for it alone meets the wants of a man who 
is awakened to his sins and is afraid to 
die. It is not the chief object of the gos- 
pel to convince a man of his sins, but to 
cure him from them. Naaman did not go 
to the Jordan to learn that he was a 
leper. The gospel expecis and supposes 
us to come because we feel miserable and 
hopeless. Let those who do not feel their 
leprosy go to the Abana and Pharpar and 
learn their true form and figure first. 
They that be whole need not a physician. 
But we feel sick ; and therefore, whatever 
may be the excellences of other waters, 
we take to the waters of Israel. 


—_——_—_ —o— > eo 


ETHERIELLE. 


Txov wert with us, and thy presence was the sunshine of our home; 
Where thy childish footstep lighted, nought but joy could ever come; 
And we watch’d our priceless treasure as the miser guards his gold, 
Watch’d her as the gentle shepherd tends the tiniest in the fold : 

We seem'd to think an angel had come down on earth to dwell, 

As we gazed upon our darling one, our bright ETHERLELLE. 


Thou didst leave us—and the shadows fell around our lonely hearth, 
In the gloom and in the sunshine did we miss alike thy mirth. 

We laid thy gentle form beneath the daisied churchyard sod, 

Gave the jewel that was lent us back into the hands of God. 

We thought, as on thy coffin-lid the dust and ashes fell, 

How more than ever thine was now that name—ETHERIELLE. 


Still thou’rt with us—we must think so, or we could not linger on; 
If from our midst we deem’d thy saintly presence quite had gone. 

We see thee not, yet love to think thou’rt often by our side, 

All the night, while angels watch us—all the magic eventide, 

When the pale and solemn moonlight throws o’er earth its holy spell, 
Hovers near us, soft and spirit-like, our own ETHERIELLE. 


And once more we shall rejoin thee, when the grave’s dark clouds unfold, 
Walking with thee by the glassy sea, along the sands of gold ; 

Listening to the countless wonders of thy radiant spirit-home, 

Up beyond the far horizon of yon starry sapphire dome. 

O’er the amaranth-cover’d meadows, up the hills of Asphodel, 

Shall we roam—as once on earth—with thee, our dear ErHERIELLE. 
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LYMAN BEECHER AND MARTIN LUTHER. 


In reading the Autobiography of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher we are constantly re- 
minded of the Table Talk of Martin 
Luther. On a second thought, we are 
at first struck, and then almost startled 
by the likeness in many particulars be- 
tween the two. The spheres which they 
were called to fill were in many respects 
very unequal, and the influence which 
“ach exerted was peculiar to himself and 
the times in which he lived. We do not 
claim for Dr. Beecher so important a place 
in the world’s history, as all concede to 
the German reformer, nor do we intend to 
disturb the serenity of the teutonic admi- 
rers of the one “Herr Dr. Lov-ter,” 
while we enumerate some points of re- 
semblance in which the two were strik- 
ingly alike. 

1. They were alike in physical frame 
and constitution. Both were short, thick- 
set men, compact in frame, short-necked, 
with tough nerves and hard muscles, each 
asserting for himself by his determined 
eye the right to breathe and live upon this 
terrestrial sphere. No one of us ever 
saw Luther walk, but no one who ever 
saw, will forget the rapid, elastic and de- 
termined step of Dr. Beecher, nor his 
dogged looks, nor his hardy bearing, all 
of which betokened a healthy, and long- 
lived man. Of the two, as was natural, 
Luther had the best stomach, and could 
digest the greatest quantity of food ; while 
Dr. Beecher had the more elastic nervous 
system, and was the best sleeper of the 
two. Indeed, his capacity for sleep was 
his rarest gift, for no matter where he 
was, or what were his labors and anxie- 
ties, he could bestow himself into any 
corner and at once find rest and refresh- 
ment in a sleep as quict as that of an 
infant. 

Both were men of good appetites. It 
was refreshing to see Dr. Beecher eat; 
he enjoyed his food with so keen a relish. 
His animal nature responded most gener- 
ously and appreciatingly to good food, 
especially to the ‘abundance of the sea,” 
when he had been banished for a long 


time from the fish and the clams which 
he loved so well. And yet he was neither 
a glutton nor a gourmand, but a strong 
healthy man, to whom every creature of 
God was good, for by him it was received 
with thanksgiving. Luther loved good 
flesh, good beer, and good tobacco, and 
good cheer generally, for his large body 
and large brain required abundant nour- 
ishment, and urged their requirements iu 
the form of a generous appetite. 

Dr. Beecher was fond of out-of-door 
employments, of the fresh air, of active 
exercise, of gunning, fishing, of laboring 
in the garden and the field. These 
tastes at once attested and nourished his 
strong and generous and healthy bodily 
frame. Luther’s pinched childhood, and 
monkish training, and harrassed life, gave 
little opportunity for such indulgencies ; 
and yet we can not but believe that when 
confined at the Wartburg he must have 
had many a good run up and down its 
stony slopes, and many a long ramble 
through its piney forests. 

2. From this physique there was de- 
veloped for both, as an almost necessary 
consequence, that peculiar type of energy 
which is required in a leader in any great 
reformation; especially if the reformation 
is to be carried forward among the people. 
Atrabilious men like Savonarola and Cal- 
vin, Ignatius Loyola and Baxter, may 
have as much energy, as much self-denial, 
as much boldness, and as great power of 
speech or with the pen, but they lack the 
cheerfulness, the hope, the elasticity of 
spirit, the sympathetic power of men like 
Beecher and Luther, whose well tempered 
bodies encase a sunny and _ buoyant 
spirit, which no sorrow can darken, no 
cares can depress, no opposition can irri- 
tate, and no threats can frighten. 

When you add to such a well tempered 
body and such a contented soul the grace 
of faith, the gift of self-denying love, and 
the daring of noble courage, with wit and 
eloquence, sagacity and power, you have 
the Christian reformer, who wins the 
hearts of the people, not for himself, but 
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for his Master, and who sets in motion 
great enterprises for the good of mankind 
and the salvation of souls. 

38. The humble parentage and the strug- 
gling childhood of the two men formed 
them to similar tastes and furnished them 
with similar advantages. Luther was the 
son of a miner. Beecher’s father was a 
blacksmith, sturdy and ingenious as the 
son. There are men now living who 
have been wakened at early morning by 
the heavy strokes of his trip-hammer, 
then a rare device, and contrived by the 
ingenuity of the indomitable worker in 
iron. But the special discipline of the son 
was furnished by a hard New England 
farm, when tools were rude, and know- 
ledge of farming scanty, and the labor was 
hard, and the food was plain. 

But such training was indispensable 
first, to the sturdy self-reliance which 
both needed, next, to the thankful enjoy- 
ment of the life of dependence and strug- 
gle to which both were called, next, to 
the capacity to understand the sorrows 
and wants of the poor; and with this, 
the power to sympathize with their priva- 
tions and their joys; next, to the mastery of 
plain thinking and plain speaking, which 
is the nerve of popular eloquence, and 
last of all, to that felt appreciation of the 
dignity and worth of man as man, which 
the Christian reformer must feel in his in- 
most soul, if he is to lift up his voice like 
a trumpet agaiust organized error and sin, 
or hopes to sway the hearts of the com- 
mon people with the blessed invitations 
of the divine Redeemer. 

And yet both were born gentlemen, as 
can not be doubted if you notice the dig- 
nity and ease with which each could bear 
himself in the presence of royal or mer- 
chant princes ; or if you do justice to the 
native courtesy and refinement which 
were expressed in some of the portraits of 
Luther, and which were revealed in the 
sweet and loving smile which so often 
transfigured the rugged face of Beecher— 
a smile which no one who saw it could 
ever forget. This suggests another point 
of resemblance: 

4. The social and affectionate disposition 
of thetwo. Luther's love for society is well 
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known. He cleaved to his kind with a 
brotherly affection, and his heart warmed 
to all human beings. Especially did he 
grasp, with the warm embrace of broth- 
erly affection, the associate preachers and 
scholars who with him defended the great 
and good cause. When he found at last 
a wife in the affectionate and faithful 
Catherine Yon Bora, the warmth of his 
loving nature was fully manifested, and 
found for itself a place and a sphere in 
the home which that heart filled with sun- 
shine. With what joy and delight, with 
what frolicsomeness of childish humor, 
does he show himself in his letters to his 
son. The good and kindly Germans love 
Luther for his love for his family and his 
home, and hence they delight to represent 
him at the Christmas tree, by the huge 
stove with his wife and son, the happy 
father playing on the guitar. 

How like to Luther in all these things 
was our American Dr. Beecher. Every 
man who came in contact with him was 
sure of a kindly reception. His manner 
might be gruff and absent at times, but 
his feelings were seen to be kind. He 
repelled no one. He had none of that 
dainty fastidiousness which is so very 
choice in its tastes, that it can be only fa- 
miliar with the selectest few ; but he was 
equally at home with all who were willing 
to be at home with him. But though 
open and free of access to all who needed 
his kindness and sympathy, his heart gave’ 
its best affections and its entire confidence 
to but few. Who ever rejoiced more en- 
tirely in his tumultuous yet happy house- 
hold than he? Whose soul cleaves more 
closely to his tried friends than the hero 
who longed to be buried by the side of 
one with whom he had so often preached, 
prayed and taken sweet counsel in the 
trials and labors of his life? We marvel 
to see the rough and passionate youth, 
bend with knightly fervor before the wife 
whose delicate mould and refined training 
qualified her to be to him a ministering 
spirit of grace while she lived, and who, 
as he verily believed, was sent to him in 
visions of courage and comfort after she 
was dead. We see the tough and self- 
reliant controversialist yield himself like 
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a boy to the guidance and direction of the 
wise and strong hearted sister, ‘‘aunt 
Esther,’”” who was to him and his house- 
hold both wisdom and strength. Mary 
Hubbard, the unfortunate, yet ever bright 
and buoyant, is sheltered in the large- 
hearted household, which becomes to her 
the earnest of the heavenly rest. He 
walks in the mid-day of his career with 
firm and even step, by the side of the sec- 
ond mother, whose even temper and cul- 
tivated ways fitted her to guide and sus- 
tain him upon the public arena into which 
his extended reputation introduced him, 
and with something of a child’s docility 
did he surrender the direction of himself 
to her who so cheerfully nursed him in 
that descent into the second childhood 
which ushered him to the morn of his 
second life. Who ever rejoiced in his 
children more? and yet he warned, re- 
proved, restrained them none the less. 
From the eldest to the youngest, with 
varying tastes and trials, sorrows and joys, 
successes and disappointments, the father 
delighted in them all. But the loving na- 
ture of our heroes suggests another trait 
to which it is nearly allied— 

5. We refer to the simplicity, the nai- 
veté, for which both were conspicuous, 
which is always a prominent element in 
genius. We do not intend by this any 
thing weak or silly, but that openness to 
impression, that responsive freshness of 
sensibility, that directness of speech, 
which keeps a man fresh and energetic in 
thought and feeling. This is ever con- 
spicuous in all the manifestations of Lu- 
ther’s life. It beams in his eye, it flashes 
in his conversation, it sparkles in his let- 
ters, it thunders in his defiance of the 
Pope and the devil, and it strikes as with 
lightning bolts in his eloquence. 

In Dr. Beecher it showed itself in all 
these ways very much as in Luther. Who 
ever cid things more strange or uncouth 
than he? and yet no sensible man could 
take offense at them or even be moved to 
impatience. Who ever talked so freely 
about himself, his family, his plans and 
achievements, with so little that is offen- 
sive in egotism? Even his free and ap- 
parently severe remarks about the men 
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with whom he differed, excited far less 
displeasure or resentment than if they 
were uttered by almost any other man. 
His sharp and pithy sayings are full of 
the dry humor which simplicity inspires. 
His eloquence abounds in those strokes 
of homely comparison, of direct appeal, 
and of daring invective which no man 
with less single-heartedness would ven- 
ture to use, but which leap forth from the 
tongue and heart of a man like him, be- 
cause they cannot be repressed. His child- 
like familiarity with the name of God, his 
strong asseverations concerning his ten- 
derness and his wrath, his bold denuncia- 
tions of the destruction of wicked men, 
and his almost irreverent freedoms of 
manner in the offices of devotion, are each 
and all illustrations of this same simple 
child-likeness which we notice as conspic- 
uous in all men of true genius. 

6. The sense of responsibility for the 
kingdom of Christ and the well-being of 
man, which was so conspicuous in Luther, 
was equally prominent in Dr. Becher. 
Both were animated by the feeling ex- 
pressed by the Psalmist, ‘‘ The earth and 
the inhabitants thereof are dissolved, 
I bear up the pillars of it.” Luther felt 
in his very soul that the cause of the gos- 
pel in all Europe was committed into his 
hands, and that the devil was fighting him 
through pope and emperor. He preached 
and prayed and studied and planned un- 
der this ever-present conviction. The 
truth of the gospel: was a very fire in his 
bones, because he held the gospel in trust 
for all Christendom. 

So was it with Dr. Beecher under cir- 
cumstances greatly different. The guilt 
of duelling oppressed the heart of the ob- 
secure pastor who was fighting the devil 
in a country parish on the extreme end of 
Long Island, and wrung out from him 
those burning words of denunciation 
which resounded through the whole coun- 
try, and the force and fire of which words 
consisted very much in this, that he spoke 
to and for the whole country. The fiery 
flood of intemperance awoke him to a 
sense of his duty and a sense of his voca- 
tion to cry aloud like a prophet, and the 
country listened as to one who was called 
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to be a prophet indeed. The worldliness 
and neglect of the church, and the deso- 
lations and heathenism in parishes called 
Christian, the dangers from politica! par- 
ties thought to be hostile to the good 
cause, the evils from serious error con- 
cerning Christ and his word, all inspired 
him with a sense of duty for the whole 
country and the whole world. With this 
sense of duty was a sense of power. He 
believed that \,ith Christ and for Christ, 
every thing could be done, and every thing 
that could be done should be attempted. 
Hence his plans, like those of Luther, 
were as comprehensive as the country and 
Christendom. Hence he was ready to go 
and labor wherever he was called, for 
where there was work to be done for his 
Master, there was his heart and there also 
was his home. 

7. The practical good sense of the two 
men was conspicuous, in their views of 
the gospel, their modes of presenting it to 
the people, and their judgments of Chris- 
tian duty and the Christian life, as well as 
in their large tolerance and comprehen- 
sive charity. They were both earnest 
theologians. Each had his favorite doc- 
trines, to which he attached great import- 
ance, and which he held not only as 
against anti-Christian error, but as against 
his brethren of the common faith. They 
both uttered sharp sayings against those 
who differed from them and opposed 
them, and represented with great urgency 
and force their own schools in theology. 
The theology of Dr. Martin Luther of 
1536 was in many respects very unlike 
the theology of Dr. Lyman Beecher of 
1836. But the two men were alike in 
this, that their interest in theology arose 
from their regerd to its practical relations. 
The tenets which they defended with their 
pens and urged in the pulpit, they valued 
and enforced because they believed them 
designed and adapted to give peace to 
the conscience condemned of God, to im- 
part spiritual life to men helpless under 
the bondage of sin, and to quicken them 
to an active and happy Christian life, rich 
in the fruits of the Spirit. Hence they 
break loose from their scholastic phrase- 
ology so easily, and speak the same lan- 
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guage and commend the same gospel 
message, guided by the sure criterion 
and impelled by the safe impulse of their 
love to the souls for whom the gospel was 
given. 

Hence, the severe, and perhaps bitter 
words which now and then both uttered 
against Christian brethren, are to be 
judged and interpreted by that large- 
hearted charity which they could neither 
repress nor conceal. 

8. Prominent in the two men was their 
simple, fervent and romantic allegiance to 
Christ as their Master and Redeemer. That 
Divine Person who has won and comfort- 
ed so many human hearts, since he walked 
the ways of men, was present to the affec- 
tions of these strong-hearted heroes, as 
the object of their thankful trust, and the 
inspirer of their best affections. Their 
allegiance to him was rational, sober, 
well-considered, and yet it was direct, 
unreserved and whole-hearted. ‘‘ The 
lives which they lived in the flesh they 
lived by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved them and gave himself for them.” 
For each of them ‘to live was Christ,” 
and the promise of the Master makes it 
certain, that to such men, whether they be 
more or fewer, to die is gain. 
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SONNET. 
From the Russian of Boresko, 


Sleepless, but not alone, I hear the call! 
In the still midnight, when on other lids 
Rests slumber, like a mighty funeral pall— 
A voice, my spirit to the banquet bids! 
Immortal, spotless, radiant round the Throne 
The guests are gathered from all fields of 
Time, 
With golden harps their melodies intone 
One peal of song, entrancing and sublime! 
I hear! my soul flings off its earthy stain 
Of toil and sorrow about many things, 
As the bird from its wing the summer rain, 
And upward, with responsive music springs, 
Tuy PRESENCE waiteth ever! ever free 
Tuy welcome, when earth’s children fly to 
THEE. 
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A WEEK IN “GREAT SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Great Sart Lake Ciry, the capital of 
Utah Territory, the great stopping place 
between the Mississippi and Pacific, is also 
the point of divergence for those who 
would reach the new-discovered mines of 
Montana and Idaho, or Walla-Walla on 
the Columbia, Portland, Olympia and the 
North Pacific; and is especially interest- 
ing »s the residence of Brigham Young, 
being the chief city of Mormons, or 
“Church of the Latter Day Saints.” Late 
in the afternoon, about the first of July, I 
entered this city by Overland Stage, after 
riding night and day, 600 miles from Den- 
ver city. A bath, a change of linen, a 
good dinner at the ‘‘Salt Lake House,” 
from the proprietor of which I received 
numerous attentions, and a good night’s 
sleep, prepared me to inquire for letters 
from the East and present others, letters of 
introduction to gentlemen in the employ- 
ment of the United States and others in 
whose society, to a large extent, I spent a 
week, and by whose aid I investigated the 
peculiarities of this famous city and its 
strange inhabitants. 

Salt Lake City lies near the head of Salt 
Lake valley, and is laid out with great 
regularity ; the streets are wide, crossing 
each other at right angles; it is situated 
on a gentle declivity, sloping towards the 
south; ‘‘Ensigu’”’ mountain lies in the 
immediate rear, with still loftier moun- 
tains behind it; the Wasatch, snow- 
capped even in midsummer, over which 
we had -just come climbing laboriously 
upward and then plunging downwards 
through a narrow and rugged “rift” 
in the mountains called the ‘Devil's 
Gap,” towers high above the plain, which 
stretches far out before you to the south; 
and through which, at no great distance, 
amidst the fields of barley and wheat, 
wind the waters of the ‘‘Jordan” on 
their way to Salt Lake, twenty miles 
away. The lake itself is 2,000 square 
miles in extent, and over its glimmering 
bvsom rise two mountainous islands, bar- 
ren and bleak, the result of volcanic ac- 
tion, the evidence for which is most abund- 


ant throughout the whole extent of the 
Great American Basin. 

The city is said to contain 12,000 in- 
habitants, and is in the best possible sani- 
tary condition, even without any interven- 
tion of the authorities, for the atmosphere 
is so dry that there can be no rapid de- 
composition, and the city was originally 
laid out on so large a scale that every 
householder might have several acres of 
ground, which, in most instances, except 
on the principal business street, is still 
undivided. Streams of pure, cold water 
from the mountains run down on each 
side of the principal streets, cooling, pic- 
turesque, novel and pleasant. At the 
corners of the streets, because there is no 
rain in the summer months, there are sim- 
ple flumes, through which the water is di- 
rected into different wards, by municipal 
regulation, turning a portion into every 
man's enclosure, say, two hours every 
ten days, for the purposes.of irrigation. 
Whether the influx of water comes by 
night or day it is necessary for the owner 
to give proper attention to it) and with 
the hoe, or hand, or foot, direct it to the 
garden, to trees, grass or shrubbery, as the 
necessities of each may demand. Vegeta- 
tion is therefore very thrifty. All vege- 
tables used in cookery were of the first 
quality, the trees, green and healthy, grew 
rapidly and were loaded with fruit. Ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, and 
the smaller fruits, grapes, currants, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and strawberries are 
found in great profusion. No “blight” 
or ‘‘mildew,” or ‘‘borer” or “ black- 
knot,” or other pests of Eastern fruit- 
growers, seem ever to have invaded the 
regions of Salt Lake ; but there is a fresh- 
ness and vigor to all the forms of vegeta- 
ble growth that it is cheering to behold, 
especially after the long stretches of bar- 
renness one must pass over in reaching 
the place. The privilege of passing 
through the grounds of Brigham Young 
was given me, which are very spacious 
and kept with great care, and there was a 
great abundance of the fruits I have just 
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named, and of the best qualities. Wher- 
ever I went through the city the houses, 
in many instances, were surrounded with 
fruit trees and flowers, and the gardens, 
well-tilled, were filled with all the com- 
mon vegetables that load our eastern ta- 
bles. 

The buildings of the city are mostly 
plain and simple. A great number are 
small and made of adobe or sunburnt 
bricks, which, in so dry a climate, can be 
made not only quite comfortable but dura- 
ble, if well protected by a projecting roof, 
in the rainy season, and when well plas- 
tered without and within, make residences 
not to be despised. The better class of 
houses, however, are of wood, though 
some of the prosperous business firms are 
building of stone, of which there is an 
excellent quality for the purpose in the 
mountains near by. There is an air of 
roominess, freedom, cheerfulness and com- 
fort about many of the dwellings. 

In the best and most conspicuous part 
of the city are two or three large enclo- 
sures surrounded by a high, tight stone 
wall; the entrances are secured by close 
double-boarded massive gates, opened and 
shut by a guard like the gates of a prison. 
The roofs of numerous buildings are visi- 
ble from the street. Here is the residence 
of President Young, and I know not how 
many, certainly not all, of his wives and 
children. These gates are watched, and 
these buildings guarded every night, it is 
said, by an armed force of faithful Mor- 
mons. In these buildings are the public 
offices of the Presidency, the tithing- 
house, the public store-houses, the office 
of the President, and the school-house 
where he educates his numerous offspring, 
and in the rear well-appointed and well- 
filled stables. 

Directly across the Main street is an- 
other close-walled enclosure which con- 
tains the sacred buildings of the Mormon 
church. 

Nothing had I desired more to see than 
the Mormon Temple. I found nearly 
every traveller animated with a like 
desire. The emigrant, travel-stained, 
foot-sore and weary, would leave the train, 
and his family perhaps, to catch a passing 
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view of that which is supposed to be as 
much the glory of the Mormons as Solo- 
mon’s Temple was of the Jews. Alas! 
for all such expectations. There is no 
Mormon temple. There are only founda 
tions for such a structure, and even they 
are incomplete. The theater has been in 
use for years, but the temple, though begun 
seventeen years ago—the subject of nu- 
merous revelations, the theme of many 
harangues—lacks many a stone before 
even the foundations shall be complete. 
But justice demands that I should say that 
as far as the foundations are complete 
they are very massive and strong, and 
laid with great architectural skill, as 
would be necessary to sustain the walls 
of so large a building. The material is a 
gray granite quarried from the mountains, 
and with pillars and towers such as the 
plan contemplates, if the building should 
be completed in the proportions of good 
taste, it will be a most imposing structure. 

Many think the temple will never be 
completed. The idea seems to have 
originated in a desire to imitate the Jews 
and Solomon; but as the dispensation of 
sacrifices is done away what will be its 
use? For it is not intended as the place 
of ordinary worship, and will be in de- 
mand only on grand occasions, which the 
Mormons on the sober second thought 
may think too few to authorize so great 
an expense. At all events, if their minds 
had been fully made up, and they had 
counted the cost of the enterprise, which 
must be enormous, and were fired with 
zeal, it seems strange that they have not 
accomplished more. Brigham Young, 
with his usual sagacity, perceiving how 
expensive it must be, proposed at one 
time that the building should be of adobe, 
but his architects at once assured him 
that walls of adobe solong and high could 
never be trusted, especially to sustain so 
heavy a dome or roof as such a building 
would demand. When the people could 
not find employment or bread, and were 
sure to rouse the spirit of discontent 
among the people, which has not been the 
case lately, they have been employed to 
work on the temple at the public expense. 
But it is quite evident, that at the present 
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prices of material and labor at Salt Lake 
city, the Mormon exchequer must be in a 
very healthy state to meet the demands 
of so costly and gigantic an undertaking. 
For if their theater cost $150,000, the 
temple cannot cost less, when complete, 
than $750,000. 

Within the same enclosure are also the 
foundations for a new, costly and very 
large “Tabernacle” which, when it is 
complete, is to be the place of ordinary 
worship. The present place of worship, 
which that building is to supersede, is com- 
modious and cheap. In the summer, 
however, it is closed up, and as there is 
no rain, worship is conducted in a wide 
booth, a large space roofed over with 
branches of trees, completely shutting out 
the sun, while it is open on all sides to 
allow a free circulation of air. 

The proprictor of the Salt Lake House 
kindly gave me an introduction to Brig- 
ham Young. We found him in his offi- 
cial reception room, where also were Heber 
Kimball, the Surgeon General and three 
or four other officers of state and dignita- 
ries in the church. The President is 
about sixty-five years of age, quite stout, 
his hair light and thin, his jaws heavy, 
his chin, mouth and lips indicating unusu- 
al decision of character. He is natural 
and self-possessed in his manners, and 
apparently genial in his nature. But he 
evidently is never troubled with doubts 
as to his course, and never goes back to 
review his reasonings or reconsider the 
steps by which he has reached his conclu- 
sions. Having become a Mormon thirty 
years ago, the theory is debatable no 
longer, the question is never opened. 
Increasing honors and increasing wealth 
do little to break the charm. This clear- 
ness of conviction, and firmness of nerve, 
with a mixture of fanaticism, and a some- 
what impetuous temper, have been the 
leading traits of many an ancient persecu- 
tor, and undoubtedly qualify Brigham 
Young to hunt down and burn at the 
stake those who differ from him, if it 
seemed necessary for him thus to sustain 
the faith. His firmness, his unswerving 
confidence in himself and his cause ; his 
practical good sense, of which, he also 
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has a large share; his ready solution of 
difficulties with the Indians and among 
his own people; his paternal and patro- 
nizing air toward the credulous and the 
young, with a terrible power of vitupera- 
tion and a rough and ready eloquence, 
naturally point him out as the presiding 
genius for such a people, and undoubted- 
ly prove him far superior to every other 
man of the Mormon church for the diffi- 
cult and responsible position to which he 
is called. 

He also impresses his simple-minded 
followers as a very courageous man; send- 
ing men ‘to hell across lots,” is a com- 
mon but inelegant threat which he hurls 
against his opponents. His views are 
narrow, as might be expected of one 
whose opportunities have been limited, 
and his denunciations, especially against 
Gentile innovations, are very severe. He 
delivered a sermon aimed partly against 
the introduction of hoop-skirts in Salt Lake 
city, which was astonishingly bitter and 
vulgar. But the lambs of the flock proved 
refractory and carried their point ; fashion 
was too much for him, and, as if in spite 
against the interference of their spiritual 
father, they have given their skirts a wider 
expanse than usual. — 

But it is difficult to reconcile the idea 
of the veneration and esteem in which 
Brigham Young is supposed to be held, 
with the defences which he throws around 
himself, if he be a truly courageous man. 
What mean those high walls around his 
residence, and that nightly guard? Be- 
sides, he does not hesitate in his public 
discourses to inform his hearers that he is 
fully armed, at all times. When he rides 
out into the country he has an escort of 
from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty 
armed men, as motley and dirty a com- 
pany as was ever raised since the days of 
Falstaff! All these things seem un-Ameri- 
can and very anti-Democratic, and strike 
the observer with surprise. 

I found the “ President” quite ready to 
converse about the resources and pros- 
pects of Utah, and he was enthusiastic in 
behalf of the Pacific Railroad. He claimed 
that a large part of the China trade would 
pass over it, and thought that if a single 
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track across the continent were completed 
to-day, it would demonstrate the necessity 
for a double track to-morrow. 

On telling him that a part of my errand 
was to inquire if there would be any ob- 
jection to establishing a church among the 
Gentiles in Utah (they call all who are 
not Mormons, Gentiles), he replied prompt- 
ly, “No objection whatever on our part, 
or to sending missionaries to the Mormons 
either, if you like.” 

When I was about to leave, he asked 
me to preach to his people the next Sab- 
bath, adding that he desired to have all 
his young people know what the other 
denominations believe, which I took to be 
only an artful way of claiming to be but 
another denomination of Christians, and 
as it would have seemed ungracious to in- 
sinvate that the “other denominations” 
would be very slow to reciprocate his 
civilities, in kind, I cheerfully accepted 
the invitation, making no other reply. 
Sabbath morning, I was seated on a large 
platform behind a long desk, and nearly 
or quite twenty of the 
priests of the church were seated around 
me. The whole service was given into 
my hands to the close of the sermon. 
There was no difficulty in finding in their 
Hymn Book a number of approved and 
familiar hymns sufficient for my purpose. 
The singing was by a choir, accompanied 
with instruments, the leader making quite 
a display of his professional abilities. The 
audience was large, perhaps the largest I 
ever addressed, entirely respectful and at- 
tentive. At the conclusion of the dis- 
course, one of the ‘elders’ arose and 
delivered a short address. It is customary 
for them to have two or three discourses 
at one session. I attended the service in 
the afternoon also, but as a listener and 
observer. And I found there a custom 
which I do not remember ever to have 
seen noticed. They administer the com- 
munion every Sabbath afternoon. The 
blessing was asked on the bread just be- 
fore the sermon, during which the distri- 
bution was made, though the sermon had 
no reference to this part of the service. 
When all was ready for the distribution 
of the “cup,” the preacher paused, asked 
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a blessing on it, and then proceeled with 
his discourse. But, as their membership 
is very large, and their communion sca~- 
sons weekly, either from economy or ne- 
cessity, they use water instead of wine / 

My readers will be ready to inquire, 
what is the religion of the Mormons? 
They say that they believe all that we do 
and more too! that is, they believe the 
Bible and the book of Mormon besides. 
But the discourses I heard, and the pri- 
yate interviews I had with the people, led 
me to fear that though they used some of 
the same proof-texts we do, they held a 
very different doctrine. While they used 
such passages as “ Believe and be bap- 
tized,” ‘“* Repent and be baptized ”"—great 
stress was laid on baptism, which with 
them is immersion; but faith and repent- 
ance received only a passing notice. Their 
children are immersed at seven years of 
age, and then are members of the Mor- 
mon church in good and regular standing. 
If they fall away after that,it is only neces- 
sary to immerse them again, to work 
complete restoration. 

In 1854, the Mormon authorities pub- 
lished a volume of ‘‘ Sermons, Discourses, 
ete., delivered by the Presidency, the 
Twelve, and others.” If any one ever 
said of the Latter Day Saints, ‘‘Oh that 
my adversary would write a book,” his 
utmost wish must have been answered in 
this volume. Whether absurdity or blas- 
phemy predominates it is difficult to say. 
It teaches that Adam was the father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; that the least 
saint, if faithful, will go on adding “ king- 
dom to kingdom, throne to throne,”’ till 
he shall come into ‘ possession of more 
solar systems like this than mortals can 
number, or than there are visible stars in 
the firmament, or sands on the sea shore;” 
that all our souls had a pre-Adamite ex- 
istence, that myriads of souls are now 
waiting in a kind of imperfect or unde- 
veloped state, for bodies which they may 
enter, and that a large number of wives 
and a far greater number of children is an 
act of benevolence towards these waiting 
souls ; and, as a counterpart to this, they 
have invented the dogma of “ Celestial 
Marriage.” and claim that, through the 
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marriage relation, the saints through all 
their polygamous connections will ‘‘ con- 
tinue to increase and multiply to all the 
ages of eternity, and raise up beings in 
their own likeness, that are destined to 
become not only sons of God, but Gods 
themselves.” 

As Paul said to the Athenians, ‘‘T per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious,” or ‘too religious,” so we may 
say of the Mormons. For it is to the re- 
ligious sensibility that they make their 
most successful appeals. Their converts, 
gathered from all parts of the civilized 
world, are drawn by a religious impulse. 
It is well for us that we have not to de- 
cide how far a true child of God may be 
blinded, or whether any Mormons are true 
Christians or not, or determine how many 
may be dupes or knaves, or both. ‘‘ De- 
ceiving and being deceived,” is the apos- 
tolic estimate of the progress of error. 
But the religious element enters so far into 
the history and policy of the Mormons, 
that whatever they undertake must have 
a religious basis. It is curious to notice 
how readily a religious reason can be 
found for any practices that among us 
would be reckoned doubtful or clearly im- 
moral, 
Heaven, the only true church of God on 
earth, the children of a King, there is a 
strong suspicion’ that it is their right by 
whatever of extortion or fraud practiced 
on the Gentiles, to serve or enrich them- 
selves; and injustice has been done them 
if they have not pressed this doctrine 
practically to great lengths. 

Iience their discourses on the Sabbath 
day deal largely in the prosperity which 
God has given them, at least, the last 
two or three years, however much some 
poor Gentiles have suffered on that ac- 
count. Religious and secular affairs be- 
come strangely mixed; they discuss the 
development of the resources of the coun- 
try, they regulate the prices of produce, 
and have been known to nominate a dele- 
gate to Congress, in the church and on 
the Sabbath day! 

Here is a large, beautiful and costly 
building, on a prominent corner of the 
streets in the heart of the city. Itisnota 
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court-house where justice is administered ; 
or state-house where laws are enacted; 
it is the theater. And all these stranse 
people, from Brigham Young the presi- 
dent down to the humblest laborer, at- 
tend the theater Saturday evening as a fit 
preparation for the Sabbath. So I am 
told, that when Brigham Young and the 
other bishops go out through the territory 
to confirm and strengthen the brethren, 
they usually have a dance every night. 

Precisely so is it with polygamy, 
which distinguishes the Mormons from 
and makes them a scorn and a scoffing to 
all other people in the civilized world. 
I will not attempt to prove that any 
unhallowed passions came into play when 
this unscriptural and unnatural doctrine 
became cardinal in the Mormon faith. 
The leaders were confronted with this great 
fact, namely, that, by far the larger por- 
tion of their converts from abroad were 
females. Without marriage they would 
remain a dependent class and 
without settled homes. But as it is also 
a part of their doctrine that the whole 
world shall come into possession of the 
saints, or be filled with them, the more 
numerous the children the sooner the 
glorious consummation would be reached! 
Polygamy cut the gordion knot of the 
whole difficulty; it took on a high relig- 
ious purpose and “ Celestial Marriage” was 
invented to sanctify the scheme! 

The Mormons seem to have no regret 
about the progress of our war. The men 
of the country are wasting away! 
“There are very few men left in New 
York, I suppose,” said one of them to me. 
When the men are all cut off, they can 
return and take possession of the country, 
according to their creed, they sav. ‘‘ Yes,” 
answer the Gentiles, sneeringly, ‘and 
every man of you have as many wives as 
he wants!” 

If any ask whether the Mormon women 
approve this arrangement or not; it is a 
matter of history, that they have never 
been unanimous in it, and nothing could 
bring them to acquiesce in a custom so 
abhorrent to their noblest instincts, but 
to make it a religious idea by the authon- 
ty of the church, to them the highest ofall 
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authority and declare it to be a righteous 
practice. Joseph Smith, Jr., who now 
claims to be the legal successor to the 
martyred prophet of Nauvoo, has always 
repudiated polygamy and has a mission- 
ary now at Salt Lake city, endeavoring to 
win back the faithful—and nearly one 
hundred have been sent back to him by 
Gen. Conner, under military escort, dur- 
ing the last year. I found some Mormons 
from the British Island, who declare that 
they never knew that polygamy was the 
theory or practice of the Mormons till 
they reached Salt Lake city. It is ob- 
served that the daughters of the saints 
marry the U. S. soldiers stationed here 
with great readiness, knowing that by 
such an arrangement, they need fear no 
rivals to their husbands’ affections. 

It is even said, that Brigham Young, 
the greatest dignitary in the church 
though he be, could not induce one of his 
late young and beautiful wives to marry 
him till he silenced all opposition by a 
pretended revelation from heaven. 

At the same time, it should be said that, 
as in South Africa, and perhaps in all 
polygamous tribes, the number of a man’s 
wives is made an index of his consequence 
in the community, and no man is allowed 
to marry a second or any succeeding wife 
till he has demonstrated his ability to sup- 
port her. Hence, a man’s enterprise and 
business capacity is measured by the num- 
ber of wives he has, and hence, also, he 
is under a constant temptation to multiply 
wives, and his wives under a correspond- 
ing temptation to consent to it, very much 
as it is a kind of satisfaction to a slave to 
belong to a master who has a well-stocked 
plantation rather than one who owns but 
a single negro. Nevertheless, if any one 
would know whether the women of Utah 
approve of polygamy or not, let him ask 
the next virtuous and intelligent lady he 
meets. He need not go to Salt Lake city 
to learn whether or not, any true woman 
can be content to have only a fifth ora 
twenty-fifth interest in her husband's af- 
fection. Any woman can answer that 
auestion. 

The Mormons have, indeed, published 
one letter written in praise of the institu- 
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tion, by a Yankee lady, a convert to the 
faith, relating how like a family of sisters 
the different wives of one husband dwell 
together in love and peace. But all anal- 
ogy is against it, all history is against it. 
Utah is very much vilified or it is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

3ut what help is there? Said a woman 
to me: “If I’ were a Mormon, and my 
husband should bring home another wife, 
I would leave him.” ‘Would you?” said 
I. ‘The nearest house in which you 
could find a refuge is six hundred miles 
away. If you took the stage or joined an 
emigrant train, the Mormons would over- 
take you and bring you back.” So that, 
whatever a wife may say, if her husband 
see fit to marry two, ten, or twenty wives, 
she has no redress. 

Thad been told that very few women 
showed themselves on the streets in Salt 
Lake city, and that they all wore a down- 
cast and unhappy look. I looked for 
something of the kind, but failed to find 
it. Iwas there the fourth of July, and the 
place was filled with people, but I could 
not perceive that they were not as happy 
as in other places. Polygamy degrades 
woman, of course. If there be fifteen 
Wives, no one can be companion, bosom- 
friend or support to her husband, as when 
she stands alone. Who was ever invited 
to dine with Brigham Young? With what 
family should it be? Or should he bring 
all his wives and children together? The 
arrangement is difficult; and society breaks 
down under its complications. 

Utah would long since have been ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state, had it not 
been for polygamy. The population is 
said to be sixty thousand, mostly Mor- 
mons, growing in numbers by natural in- 
crease and by the arrival of converts from 
the old world. But the system is so ut- 
terly at variance with the sentiments of 
our people, that it was kept out by one 
pretext or another till, in 1862, Congress 
made polygamy a penal offense in all the 
territories of the United States. How 
was that act rececivedin Utah? Brigham 
Young publicly denounced and derided it. 
He took an additional wife, and encour. 
aged all his people that were able, to fol- 
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low his example. He taught them to 
trample the law under their feet, and de- 
fied the United States’ authorities to en- 
force it in Utah. The United States mar- 
shall brought him before the grand jury 
for indictment. But it was composed of 
Mormons, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, it failed to find a bill against him ; 
and within a few months just past, he is 
said to have addec\ another to his numer- 
ous wives, a beautiful girl of eighteen. 

What will be the solution of the Mor- 
mon problem? The Mormons pretend 
that it has been revealed to them that in 
due time the angel of the Lord will de- 
scend on a mountain-top not far from the 
city, and ‘lift up an ensign to the nations 
from far,” according to Isa. v. 26, and 
mustering the Mormon hosts, lead them 
back to Missouri, where the seat of empire 
for the saints shall be established, and all 
nations shall come bowing unto them ! 

Many others believe that the whole sys- 
tem will fall to pieces by its own weight ; 
that its incompatibilities, contradictions 
and inconsistences can not be held together 
in one system when the iron hand that now 
holds them loses its grasp! When Brig- 
ham Young dies, they say, Mormonisin 
will die also. When Brigham Young 
dies, what a scene there will be! twenty- 
eight broken-hearted widows and fifty- 
three fatherless children, following an old 
man to the grave! But will there be no 
aspiring widow, no ambitious son to seize 
the sceptre, or other person to usurp au- 
thority ? The analogies of history do not 
make it certain that Mormonism will not 
outlive Brigham Young. Others, still 
knowing the hostility of the “saints” to 
the United States, the constant irritation 
between them and the Gentiles, and par- 
ticularly the military force of the U. 8S. 
at Salt Lake city, look for collisions and 
usurpations till it shall become the imper- 
ative duty of the government to step in 
and wipe the system out of existence. 
Such a solution every thoughtful person 
would deplore. 

On the other hand, it is believed by 
many that the mines contain the key to 
unlock the mystery. Many miners, from 
Idaho and Montana, are to be found at 
Vor. I. 
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Salt Lake city. Rich silver mines, it is 
said, have been found in the mountain 
ranges of Utah, as they have been in every 
range that has been examined east of the 
Sierra Nevadas. The Mormons have no 
capital to develope these mines. If they 
are developed it will draw in a different 
population ; the interests of coal and iron 
in the territory would draw. still more 
largely from the east; and by degrees this 
new element would make itself felt on 
public opinion and legislation, and the ob- 
noxious features of the system gradually 
disappear without violence or bloodshed. 
Gen. Conner, the commander of that mil- 
itary department, who has cautiously 
studied the problem, I am told, expresses 
great confidence in such a result. Al- 
ready some think they see the beginning 
of the end. They say only “occasionally 
there comes from the tabernacle, which 
serves the double purpose of an arena and 
a church to the Latter Day Saints, an an- 
athema in the old style, upon the Gentiles. 
These fulminations, however, have lost 
much of their audacity and quite all their: 
terror, except to the more timid. The: 
days of this remarkable fanaticism are: 
numbered. Already through the sur-- 
rounding gloom its devotees behold the: 
hand which has unsealed their isolation, 
stretched forth to seal its doom !”’ y 
For my part, I think the great weak-- 
ness of Mormonism is, that it affirms no im- 
portant truth, makes no strong point. It. 
has no vital principle, no reactionary force 
against time-honored customs, no cardinal 
doctrine, no rallying cry but “ polyga- 
my ;” which is a millstone about its neck. 
No one has discovered any thing in the: 
book of Mormon worth rememberins.. 
Take away the outward pressure, and I 
see no force of cohesion in it to hold it to- 
gether. It seems to be but the false and. 
fanatical system of unlettered and ambi- 
tious demagogues, which like many oth-- 
ers, similar and preceding, have beeni 
thrown like drift-wood, high and dry,, 
upon the banks of the stream of time. 
Meanwhile, what shall be done for these 
60,000 people, in the very heart of our 
country, who, according to our views, 
have no true church or true minister of 
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the gospel among them? . “‘ Why not send 
ministers among them?” says the reader, 
impatiently ; “‘ especially when we have 
permission to send one or many.” The 
difficulty hitherto has been the lack of 
Jamilies in the so-called Gentile commu- 
nity. Said a merchant to me, “you send 
missionaries to Africa, Japan, and the ends 
of the earth, and I have often wondered 
why none are sent here.” But even that 
man had left his wife in the east, or, as he 
said, she would not come with him! 
Bankers, merchants, agents and em- 
ployees of the stage and transportation 
lines, United States judges and others, are 
there, who would be interested in a church, 
but all without their families; their wives 
will not go there. I could hear of only 
five Gentile women in the place. No 
lady wishes to go where every man she 
sees is liable to be a polygamist, and every 
woman she meets may be second or sev- 
erith wife of a polygamist. She will not 
consent to bring up her family in such a 
place. She will let her husband remain 
there temporarily, for purposes of business, 
if his pecuniary interests demand it, and 
live without his society and counsels, and 
take sole charge of their children mean- 
while, but she will not live in such a 
place. Hence, the greatest element of 
permanency has been lacking among the 
Gentile population hitherto. 

But all such difficulties are rapidly 
passing away. ‘‘ Gentile” society is organ- 
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izing and consolidating itself. This is 
owing, as a letter lately received states, 
“partly to a large influx of Gentiles who 
though generally subject to no very pecu- 
liar convictions or impressions, have yet 
religion enough to sustain them against 
all assailing fanaticisms ; partly to the mar- 
riage and settlement here of a considera- 
ble number of soldiers who were dis- 
charged at Camp Douglas on the expira- 
tion of their term of service last fall; 
partly to the influence of the “ Daily 
Vidette,” a spirited little paper published 
at Camp Douglas, and which circulates 
pretty freely among the Mormons, and in 
some measure to the more vigorous action 
of the Federal Court here, in restraining 
Mormon persecution, which was formerly 
inexorably severe, and in many cases, it is 
believed, fatal to its objects.” ‘A Young 
Men's Literary Association” has recently 
been formed there also, and has obtained 
and furnished a room capable of seating 
two hundred persons. The association 
now numbers one hundred members, and 
among other requisite qualifications for 
admission is this: ‘* The absolute absence 
of all connection or sympathy with the 
Mormon fanaticism.” 

All this is hopeful. It indicates growth 
in the right direction. These forces mus} 
expand indefinitely and become a power 
in the territory, till it becomes as accessi- 
ble to religious influence as any other 
part of the country. 


KAMEHAMEHA III, KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Tuer: is a small people on one of the 
beoutiful clusters of islands which lie 
scattered over the broad Pacific, which 
has been rendered interesting by adopting 
the Christian religion and a regular form 
of government. The islands were dis- 
covered by Capt. James Cook about four- 
score years since, and were called by him 
the Sandwich Islands, but their own peo- 
ple call them the Hawaiian Islands, and 
that is their proper name. When dis- 


covered, and for more than forty years 
afterwards, the inhabitants were naked, 
shameless, pagan savages, as degraded 
and wicked as they could be. But God, 
when he has purposes of good to accom- 
plish among any people, prepares the way 
for their accomplishment. It was his 
gracious design to send the gospel to 
those islanders by means of American 
missionaries in the year 1820, and he 
accordingly endowed a barbarous chief- 
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tain on the island of Hawaii, named 
Kamehameha,* with extraordinary abili- 
ties as a warrior, and thus the whole great 
island of Hawaii and all the other islands 
of the group, were at length brought 
under one and the same rule, and the way 
was prepared for the entrance and preva- 
lence of the gospel of peace. 

This man, who might be called ‘“‘ Kame- 
hameha the Great,” with the same pro- 
priety as Frederick, or Napoleon, died in 
the year preceding the arrival of the 
missionaries ; of course without a knowl- 
edge of letters, or of the Christian religion, 
leaving his kingdom as an inheritance to 
his two sons. 

One of these is the subject of this paper, 
and was then a mere child of six years. 
His name was Kauikeaouli, which means, 
hanging in the blue sky, and his right to 
the throne depended on his brother's 
leaving no children. The name of the 
elder brother was Liholiho, who was two- 
and-twenty years old at his father’s 
decease. He was at that time only par- 
tially civilized. His first call on the white 
women of the mission, was in very partial 
attire. Keopuolani, the mother of these 


princes, was descended from a race of 


kings, and, considering her circumstances, 
was a remarkable personage. She was 
among the first Christian converts, was 
the first baptized, and died in 1823. 

Shortly after this event, Liholiho visited 
England, where he soon fell a victim to 
the measles. Though possessing consid- 
erable intelligence, and a good disposition, 
his habits were irregular and intemperate. 
Kaahumaru, the favorite wife of the 
founder of the dynasty—for in pagan 
times the kings and chiefs had more wives 
than one—a woman resembling queen 
Elizabeth in mind and character, was Li- 
holiho's prime minister by direction of his 
father, and on her the government de- 
volved during the minority of Kauikeaouli. 
The chiefs at once placed the young prince 
under the regular instruction of the mis- 

* The Hawaiian names in this article should 
be pronounced Kah-ma-hah-ma-hah, Kou-ee- 
ka-ah-oo-lee, Kay-o-poo-o-lah-ne, Lee-ho- 
lee-ho, Kah-ah-hoo-mah-noo, Kee-nou, Bo- 
ke, Ka-why-e. 
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sionaries, “‘that he might shun,” as they 
said, “‘ the errors of his deceased brother.” 
The missionaries were but partially suc- 
cessful. Tbe whole social life of the na- 
tives was ‘hen in a disordered condition. 
The young heir to the throne was always 
followed by a large retinue of natives, de- 
voted to his will and pleasure. Then there 
was Boki, an unprincipled chief, and . 
Charlton, a still more unprincipled Eng- 
lish consul, and other foreigners, who had 
their own ends to answer, and sought by 
all means to detach him from Kaahumanu, 
and the Christian chiefs, and his mission- 
ary guardians and teachers, and they suc- 
ceeded in making him fond of wine and 
spirits. Boki and most of his native par- 
tisans perished in a wild expedition to the 
New Hebrides after sandal-wood. The 
regent and nine of the principal chiefs 
early became members of the church, and 
while the former gave uncommon evi- 
dence of piety, they all evinced the sin- 
cerity of their profession by living and 
dying in the faith. Kaahumanu finished 
her course in 1832, at the age of fifty- 
eight. 

On the death of the regent, the young 
prince, then eighteen years of age, as- 
sumed the reins of government. We are 
not to regard him as in any sense a bar- 
barian. He had grown up in civilized 
society. Happily both for him and for 
his people, he appears not to have acquir- 
ed the use of English, and so was never 
brought into extensive familiarity with 
foreigners, and the missionaries imparted 
their instructions through the medium of 
his native language. The Charlton and 
Roman Catholic party desired him to ap- 
point the widow of Boki his premier. 
Greatly to the joy of his Christian sub- 
jects, he conferred this important post on 
Kinau, his half-sister, who proved an able 
and faithful minister of state. To certain 
irreligious chiefs, who besought him to 
oppose the new religion, his reply was, 
“The kingdom of God is strong.” 

We have not space to go into the troub- 
lesome experience of the king during the 
first ten years of his reign. Kinau was 
consistent in her Christian character, but 
had not the strength and authority of 
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Kaahumanu, and the young king was of- 
ten reckless and giddy. There was no 
female chief on the Islands of blood suf- 
ficiently noble to be allied to him in mar- 
riage, and his habits suffered. The re- 
straints of religion and of the sober-minded 
chieis at length became irksome, and he 
seemed on the verge of ruin. At one 
time it was the impression through the 
kingdom, that the supreme authority was 
not on the side of good morals and piety. 
The Sabbath congregations diminished. 
Not a few of the schools were deserted. 
Companies of natives, in some places, re- 
vived their heathen sports. Intemper- 
ance increased, and wicked men sought 
constantly to prejudice the king against 
Christianity. But this reverse was more 
apparent than real. The passing storm, 
while it shook the trees of righteousness, 
strengthened their hold in the soil. The 
gospel made constant progress among the 
people, and in 1837 and 1838 it grew into 
one of the most remarkable works of Di- 
vine grace, that is recorded in the history 
of the Christian church. 

Meanwhile the king had his public trials, 
which operated favorably upon him. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries came in, re- 
gardless of his wishes and authority, and 
were finally forced upon his people by the 
naval power of France. In 1843, a Brit- 
ish naval officer connected with the nobil- 
ity, acting without authority, seized upon 
the Islands, dethroning the king; but 
Admiral Thomas, hastening to Honolulu, 
soon rectified matters. Dr. Judd, origi- 
nally a lay member of the American mis- 
sion, was one of his ministers at this time, 
and was a most valuable auxiliary. 

We do not know precisely the effect 
which these events had on the personal 
habits and character of Kamehameha III. 
He never made a profession of religion; 
but he was often at church on the Sab- 
bath, and for some years a private service 
was held on Sabbath evening within the 
precincts of the Palace, which he usually 
attended. At different times he made ef- 
forts to t reak his early habits of using in- 
toxicatisg drinks. In April, 1842, he 
signed a pledge of total abstinence; the 
large book in which the signatures of him- 
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self and others were made, being appro~ 
priately called, Kz ota o KE AUPUNI,— 
The Life of the Kingdom. After the 
lapse of a year, the casks of rum, brandy 
and wine, which had remained untouched 
in the king’s cellar, were, at his command, 
rolled to the beach, stove, and emptied 
into the sea. This was at Lahaina. 
Though not always observant of his 
pledge, he approved of total abstinence 
societies, and once made a decided tem- 
perance speech to the people of Honolulu, 
exhorting them not to take him as an ex- 
ample. In this he seemed truly sincere. 
Kamehameha III, was the father of 
his people, and the founder of their liber- 
ties and civil privileges. Feeling the need 
of intelligent and disinterested counsel, 
he persuaded Mr. Richards, one of the 
seconc company of missionaries, whom 
his mother Keopuolani had chosen for 
her spiritual guide, to be his confidential 
counsellor. In this, Mr. Richards had the 
full concurrence of his society. That 
wise and good man used to say, that he 
found the king among those who were 
most enlightened in their political views, 
and most ready to coiperate in every 
good measure. As early as 1839, his 
Majesty signed a Bill of Rights, the 
Magna Charta of the Hawaiian Islands. 
This was of course done voluntarily, 
without the intervention of armed 
barons and their retainers. In October 
of the next year, he conferred a constitu- 
tion on his people, greatly restricting his 
own power and that of the chiefs, and 
recognizing the three grand divisions of a 
civilized monarchy. It was eminently a 
Christian constitution, and declared that 
“no law should be enacted at variance 
with the Word of the Lord Jehovah, or 
with the general spirit of his Word.” 
This constitution was subsequently much 
improved under his direction. In 1845, 
a competent lawyer was employed to 
prepare a digest of the existing laws, 
with such improvements and additions as 
the cireumstances of the country demand- 
ed. Perhaps nc Christian nation has a 
code of laws, that can more properly be 
called Christian. It was adopted April 
27, 1846, by the ‘ nobles and representa- 
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tives of the Hawaiian Islands, in legisla- 
tive council assembled.” By law, no 
person was eligible to the Jegislature, 
unless he was able to read and write, and 
understand accounts. 

The king was at one time so greatly 
perplexed and alarmed by the violent 
interference of foreign powers, particu- 
larly France, that he seriously contem- 
plated making over the sovereignty of the 
Islands to the United States of America. 
It was only as a dernier resort, that such 
a measure would have been approved by 
the missionaries and the best friends of the 
nation. The missionaries, as well as their 
directors and patrons at home, have 
always been anxious that the Hawaiian 
nation should preserve its independence, 
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and they have done snore to promote that 
object, in the forty-five years that have 
passed, than all others combined. This 
fact seems to be less appreciated by the 
present rulers than it should be, but 
history will not fail to make a truthful 
record. 

Kamehameha III., died at Honolulu, 
after a short sickness, near the close of 
the year 1854, greatly lamented by the 
people, by whom his memory is still 
fondly cherished. His funeral took place 
after some weeks, with great parade. 
The religious services were conducted in 
the native language, by Dr. Armstrong, 
president of the Board of Education, and 
by the Rev. Mr. Clark, pastor of the 
First church in Honolulu. 


or, THE ATHEISTIC STATESMAN 


AND JUDGE. 


In a beautiful village skirting the banks 
of the ‘‘ Father of Waters” there lived a 
man whom I was once induced to visit, 
for the purpose of conversation upon the 
subject of religion. He was a stranger 
to me—I had never seen him. He was 
now on the down-hill of life, and his 
friend, who had induced me to call upon 
him, informed me that he was negligent 
of all the peculiar duties of religion, and 
an unbeliever in the truth of Christianity. 

He had been a man of note in his pro- 
fession, and in the councils of his country. 
As a senator of the United States, and as 
a judge in his own State, he had acquired 
no little notoriety. Early in life he had 
removed from the East to the great West, 
and by the force of his talents, unassisted 
by wealth or friends, he had made his 
way up into the high places of office and 
honor and wealth. He was ascholar. In 
the midst of his business he had found 
time for the study of science, and now, as 
age had come upon him, his scientific zeal 
seemed to burn as brightly as ever. But 
he was an infidel. 

The information I gathered about him 
left me little to hope in his favor. In his 


early life, he had been the subject of deep 
religious impressions ; but they were only 
transient ones ; they soon wore away, and, 
as far as I could ascertain, they never re- 
turned. 

At the college where he was educated, 
infidelity had acquired a sort of popularity 
among the young men of the institution ; 
and it is probable that, while there, the 
principles of his early education were more 
or less poisoned or abandoned. After 
leaving college, he studied law in New 
England, in the office of a noted infidel of 
the Jefferson school, a man of command- 
ing talents, who afterward became a vic- 
tim of his own excessive indulgence, and 
died a miserable death. With the princi- 
ples of an infidel, he went into the West- 
ern country; and although he seldom man- 
ifested any very strong anxiety to dissemi- 
nate his principles, he had always retained 
them, and did not hesitate to avow them. 

As a lawyer, he was a formidable 
antagonist. Keen and cool, ready and 
quick, nothing could take him by sur- 
prise. Studious and cautious and full of 
thought, he came to the matters of legal 
conflict with hoarded resources of legal 
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knowledge. Bold, self-confident and self- 
possessed, nothing could daunt him or 
disconcert him. And if at any time 
his antagonist ventured to insult him or 
in any manner arouse his resentment, he 
little dreamed of the peril into which he 
had rashly plunged himself, by provoking 
the resentment of a man, who (as one that 
knew him at the Bar told me) “could 
say things more severe than any man 
that ever lived.” If he found himself on 
the weak side in any legal argument, 
“no man knew better than he, how to 
coin a sophistry and how to wield it with 
a bold and unfaltering assurance.” 

As a judge upon the bench, he had 
the reputation of having discharged his 
duty with fearless impartiality, though 
sometimes terrible to the luckless advo- 
cate who fell under his displeasure. In 
such a case, either in giving a legal deci- 
sion or in his charge to the jury, he would 
**condense a whole magazine of sarcasm 
into a brief ‘ expression, as severe and 
striking as it was original,” and woe 
betide the poor wight of a lawyer, on 
whom his lightning eye should fall, as he 
gave utterance to it. Such a man could 
not be popular; he might command es- 
teem, but he was not likely to gain 
friends. He had no friends except his 
relatives. 

As a senator in Congress, I could pro- 
cure little knowledge of him, beyond the 
mere reports which the newspapers fur- 
nished. He was a man of public spirit, 
and in the public improvements of his 
state, his influence had been very exten- 
sive and beneficial, as well as in the im- 
provements and adornings of the village 
of his residence. 

But he was now an old man. His 
earthly career was almost run. And the 
account which I had received about his 
religious principles compelled me to re- 
gard him with deep compassion. I had 
heard that he was an atheist. I was told 
on one occasion he had printed at his own 
expense an edition of Hume’s argument 
against miracles, and had gratuitously 
distributed the book throughout the state. 

He never attended public worship. I 
could not learn that he had ever entered 
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a church for thirty years, except on one 
occasion when a clergyman of his own 
political party was going to preach. I 
had seen a letter of his in which he dis- 
closed his atheistical state of mind. In 
speaking of the recent death of a sister, 
he remarks in his letter : 


‘*T think we may say that our sister S——, 

both in her life and death, was fortunate. 
Eighty-one years is a long life, and with her 
it was a prosperous and pleasant life, on the 
whole, and she had the good fortune to leave 
us before her body and mind had become en- 
feebled and childish with decay. If mind sur- 
vives and exists separate from matter—of 
which there is some doubt—she is probably 
well off. I say probably, because I think that 
if mind survives and has a separate state of 
existence, its station in such a state will be 
the point to Which it had arrived in virtue and 
knowledge in this life—perhaps with increased 
power of acquisition; for I believe that the 
human mind can not be absolutely stationary, 
it must advance or retrograde. 
. - ‘I claim nosupervision over your 
faith. You may, perhaps, think that in this 
I neglect my duty; that if I believe you to be 
in error, it is my duty to set you right. I 
think differently of my duty. Men whothink 
and reason at all, form their opinions upon 
religious matters before they are thirty years 
old. They seldom change afterwards. This 
is not the case with all. That class who do 
not examine the foundation of religious be- 
lief, they, like Henry Clay, may become re- 
ligious in their old age. ‘This is of a piece, 
in that instance, with his whole life, which 
had been active. Before I was twenty years 
old, I studied theology thoroughly. I read, 
besides a vast mass of books on that science, 
the Bible through carefully five times. The 
opinions then formed, I have seen no reason 
to change very materially, and yet I am not 
so bigoted, but that if you or any other of my 
friends should desire a full and fair discussion 
of the grounds and reasons for belief, I would 
not decline to engage in it, provided the in- 
quiry was to be limited to the simple ques- 
tion, what is truth? upon any given point. 
This would lead you probably to examine 
questions, which have not as yet engaged 
much of your attention, and perhaps would 
be, after all, of no great use. 

‘¢T have looked into the book you sent me— 
‘Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.’ On 
page 39, the sentence in italics contains what I 
believe to be true, a miracle I take to be a vio- 
lation of the laws of nature. I have never 
known such a thing, and, moreover, I do not 
believe that such a thing ever took place. Cer- 

tainly there is no miracle on record, the truth 

of which could be proven to the satisfaction of 
a jury of unprejudiced men in any court in 
Christendom.” 
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Such was the man whom I was to 
visit. He had no knowledge of me, or of 
the intent with which I came. I had 
taken much pains, by conversation with 
some of his legal acquaintance and oth- 
ers, to ascertain the bent of his mind, and 
the most judicious mode of approaching 
him on the subject of religion. I was 
told by one that he was ‘“‘ peculiarly sar- 
castic,” and by another, that ‘“ very likely 
he would insult me,” if I brought up the 
subject of religion, especially if he knew 
that I was a minister of the gospel. I 
had no fears of his scarcasms or insults. 
I believed that politeness and forbearance 
would disarm them of their power, or if 
need be, that I could possibly employ a 
little sarcasm myself. 

Furnished with a letter of introduction, 
I called upon him at his residence. He 
received me with the utmost kindness, and 
during our protracted interview he did 
not utter a word unbecoming the perfect 
gentleman. After we were seated, he 
fixed his keen eyes upon me with a scru- 
tinizing glance, and, as my eyes met his, 
I thought I had never seen so penetra- 
ting a look in any mortal man before. 
It was terrific—so searching and pene- 
trating as to be absolutely terrific. I 
am not sure but I was discomposed for an 
instant; but if I was, he did not know it. 

I found him at leisure, he urged me to 
remain, and we were soon engaged in a 
pleasant general conversation. His mind 
was a store-house of knowledge. Hs re- 
marks upon the character of the great 
men of the nation, whom he had known, 
and with whom he had been associated, 
were most interesting. The conversation 
took a very wide range, and as it went on 
I repeatedly endeavored to shape it so as 
to introduce the subject of religion, with- 
out abruptness or ill manners. Quick as 
lightning he discovered my intention, as I 
thought, and at once evaded the suvject. 
But he always did it politely. 

At length he spoke of his native place, 
of which he knew that I had some knowl- 
edge. Said he: 

*T love it still. It is a very pleasant 
spot to me, there is no other like it; but 
it is a long time since I left it, and though 
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I have been there since, it is not probalje 
that I shall ever see it again. I have got 
to be an old man. I am in my eighti@th 
year.” 

“That isa great age,” said I. ‘“ You 
can not expect many more years in this 
life, and I hope you will have a happy 
preparation for an entrance upon a better 
life than this in another world.” 

“Why, if there is any such thing,’ 
said he, in an under tone, ‘‘ I think I shall 
get it. I believe every one that lives to be 
old, thinks very much of his native place. 
Every one thinks that the place where he 
was born and spent his boyhood, is more 
pleasant than any other.” 

“Yes. sir,” said I, “I suppose that is 
very common; but sometimes those who 
live to get old, think much of a more 
pleasant place still, a neaven of eternal 
joy on which they expect soon to enter.” 

“Tf there is any such thing, I think I 
shall have it,” said he, (as if speaking of 
a thing of no account.) and added, ‘I 
should like to visit once more the place 
where I was born; but all the people I 
used to know there are gone, or only a 
few left. There is nothing there now to 
interest me, except the place itself.” 

In this manner he evaded me, as often 
as I attempted to lead him to the subject 
of religion. Instantly he would shift the 
conversation to some other theme. He 
evidently did this intentionally. But I 
thought he did it out of politeness to- 
wards myself. Knowing that, as I was a 
clergyman, his principles would be in con- 
flict with mine, I inferred that he chose to 
avoid a subject upon which he might say 
something unpleasant tome. But what- 
ever might be his motive, I was deter- 
mined not to be balked by him. 

So I watched my opportunity as the 
conversation went on. He would allow 
me to turn it to any subject but religion. 
By-and-by, after talking of his public life, 
his early enterprises, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Hayne, and 
the tariff, of the great political parties, of 
slavery, of geology, and of the advance- 
ment of the country, on all of which his 
remarks were indicative of an independent 
mind and much thought; he spoke of the 
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population and wealth of his state. Said 
he: 

*T have lived, sir, to see what no man 
ever anticipated. Such improvements as 
we have made in this state, such advance- 
ment in science and all the refinements of 
life, here in these Western woods, no man 
thought of fifty years ago. New as our 
state is, I think we are fully equal to al- 
most any of the old thirteen. We have 
as much education, as good public schools, 
as much refinement, as many comforts, 
and as much religion, as any of them, in 
my opinion.” 

“You mention religion,” said I, ‘as 
one of your good things. I hope you have 
yourself the benefit of it.” 

“Tam contented on that point,” said 
he, carelessly. 

‘*Have you made up your mind about 
it, sir,” said I, ‘“‘and got your principles 
and practices established ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” he replied. ‘‘I made 
up my mind about that fully, more than 
fifty years ago, before you were born, and 
I have found no reason for changing my 
opinions since. Men very seldom change 
their opinions after they are thirty years 
old; that is, if they have any opinions. 
But there are few men that think. Most 
men just take other people’s opinions upon 
trust. I can’t do that.” 

“Well, sir, may I ask, what are your 
opinions? What views have you on the 
matter of religion ?” 

“My creed, sir,” said he, with a smile, 
“is rather a short one. We have not 
much evidence on that subject, and man- 
kind can know but little about it. Future 
and wncertain are synonymous terms with 
me. Any thing that is future is uncertain. 
Nobody can know it. I found out that 
when I was a young man. I have not 
changed my views since I was eighteen. 
I studied religion thoroughly. I had a 
cart-load of books. I read all the great 
theological writers, that is, all that were 
to be found in the country at that time, 
and made up my mind. I think I shall 
never change it. All the future is uncer- 
tain. We know nothing about it.” 

“There may be a sense, sir,” said I, 
“in which the future may be called un- 
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certain, but I think it must be a limited 
sense. Some things future are certain.” 

** No,” said he; “I mean uncertain in 
the most alsolute sense. My principle is, 
that no man can tell what will be to-mor- 
row, on any thing or about any thing.” 

‘** J can, sir, about some things.” 

He burst into a laugh instantly, as T 
said this, with a sort of look as if he pitied 
me for a fool, and yet was disposed to 
treat me politely; and continuing his 
laughter, he replied : 

“‘T should like to hear you try.” 

“T will try, and you will own I have 
succeeded.” He started slightly, looked 
very grave, and I went on. ‘‘ You affirm 
‘no man can tell what will be to-morrow 
on any subject, or about any thing.’ These 
are your words.” 

“Certainly,” said he, with much deci- 
sion. 

“Very well, sir. To-morrow it will be 
certain, that twelve times twelve make a 
hundred and forty-four. To-morrow it 
will be certain that the battle of Lexing- 
ton was fought in 1775. To-morrow it 
will be a truth, that Judge and my- 
self had a very pleasant conversation on 
the subject of religion, although we did 
not think alike, on the tenth day of July, 
in the present year. These are things, just 
as ‘certain’ for to-morrow as they are for 
to-day.” 

“Oh, I did not mean such things. I 
had no reference to historical facts, which 
cannot be undone, or to mathematical 
truths.” 

“Perhaps not,” said I, “but you made 
no exception. You laid down the broad 
proposition, that ‘no man can tell what 
will be to-morrow on any subject, or about 
any thing ;’ and you laughed at me when 
I offered to try. And now I ask you if I 
have not succeeded.” 

* Yes,” said he, with a smile. ‘I shall 
be obliged to own that, if you take my 
proposition in so wide a sense.” 

“*T took it, sir, exactly as you expressed 
it, in no wider sense at all; and you would 
not allow me to limit the sense of it when 
I proposed to do so. If you did not ex- 
press what you meant, that was no fault 
of mine.” 
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He was silent for a minute, looked very 
studious, and then speaking slowly, and 
as if with great caution, he remarked : 

“T mean to say that future events are 
all uncertain. No man can tell what will 
transpire to-morrow.” And then, witha 
chuckling laugh, he added, “I guess I am 
safe this time.” 

“Perhaps more safe, sir, in the abstract 
principle than just in the application of it.” 

“Oh,” said he, laughing, “I have not 
told how I apply it.” 

“I know you have not, sir, but I am 
going to ask you.” 

“Very well, I will answer. 
secret of my opinions. And I examine 
both sides. I learnt that from Jefferson. 
He used to read all that the lowest news- 
papers said about him. He knew the 
whole. And he was one of the greatest 
men, in my opinion, that this age has pro- 
duced. But he is gone, and we shall not 
soon see another man like him. We have 
had some great statesmen since, but few 
equal to him. The first session of Con- 
gress under Tyler brought some giants to- 
gether in the Senate. There was more 
talent there at that time than there has 
been since. Did you ever know Benton ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you know Hayne ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You know Webster, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir, I have sometimes seen him.” 

““Webster is a great man, in some re- 
spects superior to any man we have got. 
But I don’t like the whole of his. political 
course.” 

“Tt is very interesting to hear you 
speak of these great men, sir, but I do 
not know them well enough to venture to 
say much of them, especially to a man 
like you, so much more capable of judg- 
ing of them than I am. I was about to 
ask you, a moment since, what you mean 
by uncertainty,when you say that uncer- 
tain and future are synonomous terms 
with you.” 

“Well, I mean that one thing may 
happen as well as another—no man can 
tell what.” 

“Do you mean that one thing is as 
likely to happen as another, so that in 
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this uncertainty we have no proper 
grounds for confidence and action in re- 
gard to the future, and no grounds of 
duty ?” : 

““Not exactly that,” said he, “but no 
man knows what wild happen.” 

“T agree to that, no man knows toa 
certainty, unless God has taught the 
knowledge. But you do not mean to 
deny, that we have grounds of belief 
about the future, sufficient for us to 
trust and act upon, if we are wise.” 

“There is no certainty about the future 
in any thing.” 

“JT beg pardon, sir. You yourself al- 
lowed, that I had succeeded in telling 
some certainties for to-morrow.” 

“Yes, but events. All events are un- 
certain. I do not know as the sun will 
rise to-morrow.” 

“But do you act, sir, as if you had 
any doubt on that subject? do you 
doubt ?” 

“No, I believe it will, but I may be 
mistaken.” 

“Just so, I agree to all that. You 
believe it will, and on that belief you act. 
You have sufficient grounds for confi- 
dence; and action and accountability. On 
the same principle, I maintain that you 
ought to act in religion. But if I ar not 
mistaken, when you employ your word 
uncertain, in respect to religion and a fu- 
ture life, you give it a stronger sense than 
when you apply it to future things in this 
life. There are as good grounds for 
believing and acting in reference to a 
future life as there are for believing and 
acting in reference to future things in this 
life; and if you are bound to consult for 
to-morrow, you are bound to consult 
for eternity. There are good grounds 
for in religion. We are 
to act on these grounds. We are to 
be saved by faith. And I insist upon 
it, that though you are pleased to call 
‘future and uncertain synonymous terins,’ 
yet there are such grounds of belief 
about many future things, such a high 
degree of probability, that you have no 

more hesitation in coming to a conclusion 
about them and then acting on that con- 
clusion, than if you knew them by mathe- 
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matical demonstration. Thus you act, 
and have always acted, and must act in 
the world; and if you will be consistent 
with yourself, you will act thus in relig- 
ion, and then you will be a Christian.” 

“Nothing is equal to mathematical ce- 
monstration,” said he. ‘‘Give me that. 
That is what I want of you clergymen.” 

‘Pardon me, sir; other sorts of de- 
monstration are just as good in their 
place. I am surprised to hear a lawyer 
demanding the evidence of mathematical 
demonstration, about moral subjects.” 

“But other kinds of evidence are not 
so satisfactory.” 

“T beg pardon again, sir ; you are your- 
self, perfectly satisfied with them. Take 
your own example, if you please. You 
are as well satisfied that the sun will rise 
to-morrow as if you could prove it mathe- 
matically. So you are satisfied with the 
evidence of your eyes, that you see me 
here. You may call these things ‘ uncer- 
tain,’ if you please, but you do not treat 
them as if they were uncertain, as if you 
had no confidence in them. You are just 
as well satisfied with the evidence of your 
eyes that you see me, and of your cars 
that you hear me, as if you had mathe- 
matical demonstration for it. And so of 
a thousand other things. You have evi- 
dence that Victoria is queen of England, 
that Sallust wrote history, that you live 
west of the Alleghenies, which are just 
as good and satisfactory evidences to 
you as any mathematical demonstration. 
Nothing could increase your satisfaction. 
Your boasted mathematical proof could 
not do it.” 

“Well,” said he, with evident reluc- 
tance, ‘‘ I don’t know but I must admit it. 
But it is very common to speak of mathe- 
matical demonstration 4s better than any 
other kind of evidence. All the books 
do it.” 

“Some of the books do it, sir. But, 
yet, other evidence is just as good to con- 
vince mind on many subjects.” 

“Well, I admit it, I admit it,” said he 
impatiently. 

“Very well, sir, then I will goon. I 
was maintaining, that you have yourself 
no more hesitancy about believing many 
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future things than if you knew them 
by mathematical demonstration. On the 
ground cf other evidences you believe and 
you act in reference to future things as 
well as present ones, just as promptly and 
unquestioningly as you could have be- 
lieved and acted on mathematical proof. 
You go to Washington; you give your 
note payable next year; you plant your 
garden in spring time ; you take bank- 
notes—” 

‘**No I don’t,” said he, interrupting me, 
““T wont have them.” 

** Well, then, you go to Washington ; 
you give your own note (‘better than 
a bank-note’) you give and take deeds of 
land, with full belief that ‘events’ will be 
in the ‘future’as you have anticipated 
them. The most, of all that belongs to 
your social, meral or political vury, lies 
on precisely this foundation, and I am 
ready to prove to your heart’s content, that, 
as an honest man, a man of candor and 
conscience, you can not shift off religion 
from yourself, on the plea, that the future 
is uncertain. You never make that plea 
except in religion. In common things 
you act on the common evidences, as a 
man of common sense. You never bring 
up the idea of uncertainty as an excuse 
for doing nothing. You can not plead it 
as an upright man, and thus act like a be- 
ing destitute of conscience and accounta- 
bility. And I maintain, and am ready to 
prove, that no ‘ uncertainties’ about a fu- 
ture life excuse you from duties having 
reference to your welfare in that life, 
any more than ‘uncertainties’ about the 
future of this life excuse you from duties 
having reference to your welfare here, 
from the present time till your last hour.” 

‘“*T like to hear you talk,”’ said he, in a 
sort of patronizing manner. ‘‘ You keep 
on the track like a hunter.” 

**T have great game in view, sir.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha; I don’t think J am worth 
much, any way. If I was, I am afraid 
you are hunting me in vain; ha, ha, ha. 
You don’t know yet what you need to 
bring up to my mind, in order to bring me 
over to your faith. I will tell you whata 
man of your profession, a doctor of divin- 
ity, once said to me. He said he used to 
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wonder that so few lawyers were Chris- 
tians. But he had found out the reason. 
Says he, ‘you lawyers demand clear and 
explicit proof, and we have not got it in 
religion.’ Says I, ‘I think so too.’” 

“A pretty doctor of divinity!” I re- 
plied, ‘‘He was a disgrace to his profes- 
sion. He was a weak man, or a wicked 
one, or both. I affirm we have the proof. 
And I am ready to substantiate it on the 
same principles of evidence which you ac- 
knowledge and use in the law.” 

“ Well, (laughing) he said so; he owned 
that they could not bring the proof, but 
were obliged to take religion upon trust.” 
(Laughing heartily). 

“We have evidences enough,” I re- 
plied. ‘* We only ask men to weigh them 
honestly, and not crook and dodge, like a 
fox, to get out of the way of the truth, 
lest they should be convinced.” 

“Do I dodge ?” 

“Yes; every few moments. When 
the argument is likely to convince you, 
and the conclusion trip you up, you say 
something to lead off, away from the 
point, or shift the issue.” 

“Well,” says he, laughing, “ that tries 
your metal—ha, ha, ha. You stand it 
pretty well. But I think you don’t know 
much about such rules of evidence as we 
are obliged to come to in the law.” 

“T am willing to be bound by your own 
laws of evidence, your Greenleaf, or your 
Starkie, and still prove to you the truth 
of Christianity.” 

“ According to the rules of evidence 
laid down in those authors, you would 
not be able to prove a miracle.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. Starkie ac- 
knowledges that the miracles of Christ 
are proved.” 

‘“* How ?” (with manifest surprise). 

‘“‘Starkie acknowledges that the mira- 
cles of Christ ave proved. He has it ina 
note, in which he overthrows Hume's 
sophistical and superficial reasonings.” 

“T was no’ aware of it.” 

“Give me your Starkiec, and I will show 
it to you.” 

“Well, perhaps I will look at it, some 
time.” 

“Sir,” said I, ‘I can prove to you the 
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truth of Christianity, and take your own 
legal rules on evidence.” 

‘** Well, before you leave town, we may 
find time, perhaps, to talk the matter over. 
I am willing to hear all sides. I am 
like Jefferson: I read the opposition 
papers. You must not think I have not 
examined this subject. I have examined 
it thoroughly. I was bred a Calvinist; 
that was the religion of my father and 
mother who were very religious people, 
particularly my mother. Afterwards I 
became a Universalist for a while. And 
finally, I came to believe that every thing 
about a future life is uncertain, and there 
I stand yet and always expect to. Fu- 
ture and uncertain are synonymous with 
me. If any body wants to convince me 
of any thing, they must be careful where 
they lay the corner-stone. In all my 
reasonings I lay the corner-stone with— 
not as much ceremony, but as much care 
as the Masons. Since I was eighteen, I 
have thought as I do now. I studied 
theology thoroughly. I had, as I told 


you, a cart-load of books, almost. I read 
the Bible five times through. Then I 


read the Koran, and all its nonsense, and 
made up my mind about religion, and 
have seen no reason to change it since.” 

** Allow me to ask, sir, whether or not 
you believe the Bible, as a revelation 
from God.” 

“No, I don’t believe it. Since you ask 
me the question, I answer you honestly, I 
don't believe it. I believe there may be 
some truth in it. Part of its history 
may be true. But I don’t believe it isa 
revelation from God. I can not see how 
God could make a revelation to men; 
and therefore I don’t believe it. I am 
not the man to believe a thing, till I see 
how the thing can be done,” 

‘But, sir,” said I (swinging my arm up 
and down) “‘ you do believe many a thing 
which you ‘can not see how it can be 
done.’ I move my hand, and you see it 
and believe it, but you can’t see how it 
can be done. You know the fact, and 
that is all you know. You can not tell 
how or why a little act of my will should 
bring my arm up, and another little act of 
my will should be able to bring it down 
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again. And yet you believe it, though 
you can not explain it. You believe a 
tree grows, the moisture ascending in it 
in some inexplicable way and keeping it 
alive. But you can not see how this can 
be done—/ow the sap should ascend in it 
contrary to the attraction of gravitation— 
or how it should not ascend in it after it is 
dead, as well as while itis alive. I affirm, 
therefore, that both your principle and 
your declaration are false, when you say, 
you are not the man to believe a thing 
can be, till you can see how the thing can 
be done. You must take that back. I 
speak it respectfully, but you must take 
that back. A divine revelation is not to 
be disbelieved on such grounds.” 

Looking very thoughtful he replied : 

“ Why, in such a case as you mention, 
I have the evidence @ posteriori, but 
when I have not that, I must have the 
@ priori evidence. I can not believe 
without the one or the other.” 

“Very well, sir; I agree to that; 
which is just saying you must have evi- 
dence of some sort in order to believe. 
But you at first demanded a priori evi- 
dence for all things, which will not do. 
You must take that back. Facts are as 
good evidence, as your philosophizing 
can be.” 

“Well,” said he, (with a careless air, in 
which I thought there was some affecta- 
tion of an ease which he did not feel) “I 
give that up, if you insist upon it so much. 
Give me facts for proof, and I will not 
insist upon a priori evidence.” 

** Well, then,” said I, “‘the Bible is a 
fact. You can not explain its existence, 
its doctrines, its prophecies so often ful- 
filled already, its whole system, or human 
experiences under it, on any other princi- 
ple than that it is God’s revelation to 
man. It has indubitable marks of divine 
origin, as I am ready to show, within 
itself, and it has such an array of histori- 
cal evidences as you can not set aside. I 
can prove to you that Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead, as clearly as you can 
prove, that Socrates died by hemlock, or 
Euripides wrote tragedy, or Solon made 
laws. It would be hard work for you to 
convince any unprejudiced mind, that a 
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set of lying scoundrels made the Bible, 
and palmed it off successfully upon the 
world as God’s word, to gain, by their 
lying, nothing but persecution, jails, 
stripes, starving, infamy and death. The 
principles of reasoning which can reject 
the Bible, must at the same time reject 
the history of every past century, and 
overthrow more than half the jurispru- 
dence of all civilized mankind. The 
Bible has proofs enough, and if you 
will—” 

“TI never saw them,” said he, (inter- 
rupting me with some impatience). ‘I 
never saw a miracle, and I don’t believe 
there ever was one.” 

“You never saw Japan—you never 
saw your own immortal spirit—you never 
saw the attraction of gravitation.” 

‘*Men believed the Bible in old times,” 
said he, ‘‘ because they thought they saw 
miracles. We need miracles as much as 
they did. The other evidences which you 
talk about are not enough to satisfy me. 
I should like to see a miracle.” (With a 
sarcastic sneer, for an instant). Said I: 

“Ten credible men in your court all 
swear that they saw the accused take the 
pistol from his pocket and shoot down 
the man that was killed. They all saw 
him fall, saw the blood run, saw him die. 
Judge charges the jury: ‘Gentlemen 
of the jury, this evidence is not enough to 
satisfy me of the prisoner’s guilt. I should 
like to see a miracle to prove it.’ Excel- 
lent judge that! A very Daniel!” 

‘“* Perhaps when you have time you may 
come nearer to convince me. J don’t pre- 
tend to know any thing about any future 
life. If there is any such thing, I believe 
I shall be treated according to my intelli- 
gence and virtue—shall be put to what I 
am fit for.” 

‘Perhaps I have detained you here too 
long, sir. But allow me to ask, are you 
satisfied and happy in prospect of the 
future ?” 

“* Perfectly,” said he. 
terest about it.” 

“Suffer me to ask you if you believe 
there is a God.” 

‘‘¥es; I believe in God, and I can rev- 
erence God in nature : nature is my Bible.” 


“T feel no in- 
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“Will you allow me to ask, whether 
you believe God is a person, or a prin- 
ciple?” 

He appeared to be startled at this ques- 
tion, and suddenly turning from me, he re- 
plied, with a careless and, I thought, af- 
fected air : 

“TJ rather believe—I am inclined to 
think—it is a principle, what the ancients 
called ‘the Intelligence.’ I don’t believe 
God is a person. I see no evidence of it.” 

“Then you can not ‘reverence’ him, as 
you just said. You can not ‘reverence’ a 
principle. You do not reverence the at- 
traction of gravitation, a chemical affinity, 
or the laws of motion. You can not pray 
toa principle. I am ready to prove that 
God is a person, and that you —” 

“tI don’t pretend to pray,” said he; “I 
can’t pray.” 

“Then, after all, I suppose you do not 
believe in God. I beg you to explain to 
me what you mean. To speak of an ‘ In- 
telligence’ aside from a person, is to talk 
nonsense. It is nonsense. You can not 
explain it. You have no rational idea 
yourself of what you mean; I say it with 
all respect. Intelligence without any per- 
sonal being—an existing intellect belong- 
ing to nothing—mind without a home, 
without interest, care, conscience, or 
character--this is nonsense, sir, I must 
say; it ha3 not the dignity of even the 
wildest dream of the night. You can not 
explain your own meaning, I am sure.” 

“T have not tried,” said he laughing. 

“To talk of an Intelligence, sir, with- 
out any personality, and call it God—may 
I be allowed to ask you plainly, if this is 
not atheism ?” 

“You may call it so, if you please. I 
did not suppose that you would think of 
that, but I will not say you are wrong. I 
am frank.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you for your 
frankness, sir, and your patience with me. 
But I must not abuse your patience 
longer.” 

“T have nothing to do.” 

“Suffer me to remind you, that I have 
proposed to prove to you, on your own 
legal rules of evidence, that the Bible is a 
true revelation from God, and —” 
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“T can not conceive how God can make 
a revelation to man, and therefore don’t 
believe it.” 

**And you can not ‘conceive how’ life 
in my body keeps it from putrefaction, as 
you know it does. But I must not go 
over that field of argument again. You 
yielded that point, my dear sir, when we 
were on it, and confessed that a posteriori 
evidence was enough. I have offered and 
am ready to prove, that Christianity is 
true ; that God is a person; that the Bible 
is a divine revelation. And now may I 
ask if you are willing, at some future 
time, to go into an examination of the 
proofs ?” 

“Yes, perfectly willing” (with an air 
of defiance). 

“Pardon me again, sir. I assure you 
it is not in my nature to show you any 
disrespect—no feeling in my heart would 
allow me to do it, especially after your 
kindness to me in this interview; but I 
wish to ask you seriously, if you think 
you are capable of examining this subject 
with candor, aside from all prejudice and 
the influence of your old opinions ?” 

“Yes, I think I can. Iam open to con- 
viction.” 

“If you will allow me then, after I get 
home I will write to you on this subject.” 

“Certainly,” said he, with a smile; “I 
shall be glad to hear from you. I will 
read what you write, and let you know 
what I think about it. Iam very much 
obliged to you for this call, and I hope 
you will always call upon me whenever 
you are in town.” 

Apologizing for the length of my inter- 
view, I took my leave with sincere thanks 
for his politeness to me. I called on him 
again, as he earnestly requested, but did 
not find him at home, and have never seen 
him since. 

In this instance I was led to be amazed 
at the weakness of infidelity. Here was 
a great man, a man of commanding tal- 
ents, a man tried at the bar, on the bench, 
and in the halls of legislation; and yet 
the mode and the argumentation by which 
he defended his infidelity were unworthy 
of any respect. His arguments were weak 
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and sophistical. After he had yielded a 
point, he would assume it again, as if he 
had never yielded it at all; constantly he 
strove to evade the point in question by 
leading off to something else; while he 
professed candor and attachment to truth 
and regard for just evidence, it was mani- 
fest that, on the subject of religion, he was 
destitute of all of these qualities. His 
pretense, so often repeated, that ‘‘he had 
studied theology thoroughly before he was 
eighteen years old,” was simply ridiculous; 
and yet he made that his boast, never 
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seeming to think that what he claimed to 
have done was an impossibility. He was 
assumptive, dogmatical, bold, but it was 
exceedingly difficult for me to believe that 
he was sincere. I did not discover in him 
one characteristic of a sincere inquirer 
after truth, and when I left him I could 
not but be impressed with the idea that if 
infidelity is wickedness, it is no less true, 
that infidelity is weakness. The mind of 
an infidel is as feeble as his heart is far 
from God. 


THE ANGELS’ SONG. 


I xnow I have heard them sing, Child, and I know that they spoke to me, 
With my mother’s arms about me, while I sat on my mother’s knee ; 

And she told me of love that saved us, and a Father we had on high, 

And the grave that we need not fear, Child, and the soul that can never die, 
In the gleam of the summer lime-trees, in the glow of the summer's day, 
And I heard them singing faintly then, for their voices were far away. 


Again, when I walked with the Loved one—you remember the Loved one, dear— 
And the smile that is gone from among us, and the voice that we must not hear, 
The voice was so tender and earnest, that joy was too deep for mirth, 

And my heart was too full for speech, Child, and Heaven had come dewn on Earth. 
Not a drop in the cup seemed wanting, the thirst of a life to fill, 

And farther and fainter the song died out—but I heard the Anzels still. 


Then the Loved one was taken from me, and I bowed my head in my hand, 
For my bark was free on a silent sea, and I was alone on the strand. 

The day had gone down for me, Child, the light of my life was fled, 

And I longed for the sleep of an endless night, and to lay me beside the dead; 
Then I clung to the arm that smote me, with a prayer from a bended knee, 
And my heart climbed up to meet the song, and the song floated down to me. 


I have heard them so often since, dear, at church on the Sabbath morn, 

When the organ swells, and the praise goes up, that ‘To us a Child is born ;’ 
And here in the hush of my home-life, and there where the little ones play, 
And once in the tremble of twilight, at the turn of the night and the day. 
Each time they call in a clearer strain, they sing in a swecter tone, 

And I look for the Reaper to house the grain, and the Master to claim his own. 


I know it will not be long, Child, for they bid me home at last, 

To the place where the pledge of the Future is linked on the Love of the Past, 
Where the lonely may seek a shelter, where the friendless may find a friend, 
Where the heart’s desire shall be granted that has trusted and loved to the end, 


Where there’s fruit in the gardens of Heaven, from the hope that on Earth was betrayed, 
Where there’s rest for the soul, life-wearied, that has striven, and suffered, and prayed. 


one SO - 
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ANDREW HULL FOOTE. 


Anprew Hott Foote, the second son 
of Samuel A. Foote, was born at New 
Haven, Connecticut, September 12, 1806. 
His father, a graduate of Yale College, 
had been educated for the legal profes- 
sion, but was at that time a merchant 
trading to the West Indies, and after- 
wards became distinguished in political 
life, being, at different times, a representa- 
tive, and once senator in Congress from 
Connecticut, and for one term governor 
of that state. When Andrew was about 
six years old, the family returned to its 
homestead at Cheshire, one of the beau- 
tiful and characteristic villages which 
adorn all parts of New England. There 
about thirteen miles from New Haven, 
the future Admiral passed the years of 
boyhood and early youth, in the old house 
where his father was born, and in which his 
grandfather, who had been for almost fifty 
years the pastor of the parish, had always 
resided. 


His school education, after two or three 
summers and one or two winters in the 
“district school,”’ was in an institution 
which had, at that time, a very considera- 


ble celebrity. The Episcopal Academy 
of Connecticut, with a respectable endow- 
ment for those days, a learned principal, 
(Rey. Tillotson Bronson, D. D.,) a profes- 
sor of languages, and about seventy pu- 
pils from all parts of Connecticut and 
from other states, gave something of 
academic dignity to the quiet village of 
Cheshire. In that school Andrew H. 
Foote was a pupil six years, beginning 
when he was nine years old. 

But home influences are more effective 
than schools in the formation of a truly 
noble character. The wife of Gov. Foote 
was Eudocia, daughter of General Andrew 
Hull, a gentleman whose military title was 
derived from his having commanded a 
brigade in the Connecticut militia. She 
Was a woman whose graces and accom- 
plishments were of the old-fashioned sort 
described in the book of Proverbs, (Prov. 
xxxi, 10-31) and the home in which she 
presided was the best kind of a school for 


the training of her sons. To show under 
what influences at home the character of 
Admiral Foote was formed, and what 
a New England household was in the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, a few passages may be given from a 
letter written by his elder brother at the 
request of his biographer.* 

“Father was emphatically the first 
officer of the ship; but mother was the 
executive in the family. She was one of 
the kindest of women, devoted to her 
family, and disposed to exhaust every 
other remedy before resorting to any 
severity. Unconditional, unquestioning 
obedience was the rule for family disci- 
pline ; and when this could not be secured 
without resorting to corporal punishment, 
she administered the punishment in a way 
to leave a long and vivid impression. I 
never remember father’s striking a blow, 
but his look was withering when we were 
bad boys, and he always backed up the 
salutary exercise of mother’s gifts in this 
direction. 

‘““We were also made to understand 
that the teacher in the school stood 
‘inloco parentis ;? and that it was his 
duty and privilege to require, and, if 
necessary, to enforce obedience. Punish- 
ment at school was good proof at our 
home that we deserved it; and we soon 
learned not to take any appeal from this 
jurisdiction to the home department. 
When loyalty and good behavior had been 
secured at home, and at school, ‘it was 
all right.’ The law of kindness then 
came in; and though father was never 
profuse in his commendations, we learned 
very soon, from mother, that ‘the united 
head of the family’ were very proud of 
our good behavior abroad, as well as ex- 
ceedingly pleased with it at home. .... 

““We were not allowed to play out, 
evenings. We were especially required 
to avoid quarrels. We were not allowed 
to dicker or traffic. We were permitted 
to have very little spending money. We 
were instructed to be economical, but 
never to be mean. We were told to re- 
spect ourselves, and that those who did 
not respect themselves would never be 


* The public will be gratified to learn that 
the writer of these sketches has in preparation 
a full biography of the lamented Admiral.— 
Epiror. 
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respected by others. It was inculcated 
upon us that good breeding required us 
to be polite to all. We were urged to 
study and to improve our time, and were 
encouraged to read useful books. . . 
“Duty was to be performed, and busi- 
ness transacted, before pleasure was to be 
indulged in; and we were especially ad- 
vised not to leave till to-morrow what 
could be done to-day. Industry was not 
only impressed upon us by precept, but 
when we were inclined to laziness in our 
studies, and it came to father’s notice, we 
were taken out of school, put upon the 
farm, and thoroughly worked. I had a 
season’s experience of this sort; and the 
long rows of corn, upon which I used to 
hoe three and skip three to keep up with 
a hired man, even now, rise up before me 
with the vividness of a youthful acquaint- 
ance. Saturday afternoons, however, 
were always, or very generally, devoted 
to play and sport—father, who was an 
excellent shot, occasionally accompanying 
us in a hunting or fishing excursion. 
“The grosser vices we were taught to 
abhor, and even those things which we 
are apt to regard as only incidentally bad, 
or as wrong only because prohibited by 
statute in Connecticut—such as the cir- 
cus and other amusements of that sort— 


were represented in such a light that I 
think I have never attended a circus inmy 


life. The strictest observance of the Sab- 
bath was enjoined upon us. As long as 
we were children, the Sabbath com- 
menced in our family, according to the 
old custom of New England, Saturday 
evening, and it closed when we could see 
three stars Sunday evening. I doubt 
whether the Admiral ever watched for 
stars in a storm, or on a lee shore, with 
more interest than he was wont, when a 
boy, to watch for them of a Sunday eve- 
ning, as a signal that he might begin to 
play. We were always to be at church 
on the Sabbath, unless prevented by sick- 
ness. Nor were we permitted to wander 
around among the churches of the place, 
but we were always to be at the church 
where our parents attended, and always 
so early in our attendance as not to dis- 
turb the devotions of others. On that day, 
we were to read only the Bible or some tru- 
ly religious book. After evening prayers, 
which were usually attended just before 
sunset, we were required to repeat the 
commandments, sometimes a portion of 
the catechism, and always the Lord’s 
prayer, with some other short prayers. 
These exercises were heard by one or the 
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other of our parents, and were attended 
sometimes with some additional instruc- 
tions from them, though this part of the 
Sabbath evening duties was never pro- 
tracted.” 


It was in that home, and under such 
domestic influences that Andrew H. Foote 
and his two brothers, one older and the 
other younger than himself, received their 
early training. At fifteen, Andrew had 
completed his studies in the Academy. 
Long before that time, his heart was fixed 
on “ going to sea.” Perhaps his father’s 
voyage from New Haven to the West In- 
dies had some connection with the origin 
and steadfastness of his passion for a sail- 
or’s life. The natural reluctance of his 
parents yielded at last to his inflexible 
choice. His father, who had recently 
been a representative in Congress, obtain- 
ed for him a midshipman’s berth in the 
navy; and, on receiving the appointment, 
he was ordered to report on board the 
schooner Grampus, then fitting out for a 
cruise on the West India station, under 
the command of Lieut. (now Admiral) 
Francis Gregory. At that time, he had 
just completed his sixteenth year. His 
father, having some previous acquaintance 
and friendship with Lieut. Gregory, took 
the opportunity of commending him, per- 
sonally, to the care of that officer. Some- 
what formally, but with unaffected ear- 
nestness, he said, ‘‘ I have come to put my 
boy under your care, not only as a com- 
mander, but as a friend. He is capable, 
and I believe he is pure-minded. I hope 
you will watch over him as carefully 
and kindly as if he were your brother or 
your son.” Then, turning to Andrew, he 
charged him to remember his home and 
the principles in which he had been 
brought up, and always to act in such a 
manner that those who loved him and 
prayed for him at home, should have no 
occasion to be ashamed of him. He re- 
minded him of the temptations which he 
must encounter; he bade him remember 
his duty to his friends, to his country, and 
to God; and, then, not without some 
manly tears on both sides, the “ good 
bye” was spoken. 

Foote’s first voyage began on the first 
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day of the year 1823. At that time the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribean sea were in- 
fested by pirates, and there was much em- 
ployment for the Grampus, as well as for 
the other vessels on the West India sta- 
tion. If it was an advantage to the young 
midshipman that his first sea-service was 
under an experienced commander, brave, 
generous, and kind, whom he could not 
but love, and who cared for him as a 
father or an elder brother; it was also an 
advantage that his professional career be- 
gan in an expedition against active enc- 
mies of his country, and of the human 
race. After about a year of laborious ser- 
vice, he returned in the same vessel. 

On the 29th of March, 1824, he sailed 
from Norfolk on board the sloop-of-war 
Peacock, for a cruise in the Pacific ocean. 
At Callao, on the coast of Peru, about five 
months later, he was transferred to the 
frigate United States, the flag-ship of 
Commodore Isaac Hull. After an ab- 
sence of more than three years, he saw 
his country again, arriving at New York 
on the 23d of April, 1827. Two days 
later he was detached from the ship, and 
one day more was enough to bring him 
home. 

But he could not remain there long. A 
few rides and drives over the alterna- 
tions of hill and valley around that quiet 
New England village—a few weeks of 
“old acquaintance brought to mind’”— a 
few Sabbath days at the village church 
where his grandfather and his great-grand- 
father, in their successive generations, had 
been ministers—a few of those Sunday 
evenings with father and mother, and the 
family Bible, and the old familiar hymns, 
and many a reminiscence of the catechism 
which he learned so painfully in his child- 
hood—a bright, brief passage of life at 
home—and he must be off again upon the 
sea. He hoped that his next service 
would be in the Mediterranean squadron, 
and that after one cruise among the haunts 
of pirates in the perilous climate of the 
West Indies, and another, so much more 
tedious, on the western coast of South 
America, he might have an opportunity 
of visiting the old world. But his appli- 
cation for a privilege so much coveted by 
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young officers of the navy in times of 
peace, was unsuccessful. He was again 
ordered to a ship destined for a cruise,in 
the West Indies. He left home with 
some reluctance and a discontent which 
he did not care to conceal from his friends, 
and, on the 26th of August, he sailed 
from Norfolk, in the sloop-of-war Natch- 
ez, commanded by master commandant 
George Budd. The cruise, for him, was 
not a long one. He returned to New 
York on board the Hornet, arriving in port 
on the 6th of December. 

It was only a little more than three 
months that he was at sea, but before his 
return a great change had come over him. 
Soon after his reporting hiniself on board 
the Natches, and before she had sailed 
from Norfolk, one of the lieutenants had 
found, or made, an occasion for speaking 
to him on religion as a personal concern,. 
but he had repelled the subject by reply- 
ing that he intended always to do what 
was honest and honorable, and that, he 
said, was enough for him. The conversa- 
tion ended there, but, afterwards, he was 
hardly satisfied with the recollection of it. 
He felt that an act of true friendship had 
been repelled by him as if it were unkind 
or at least impertinent, and the more he 
thought of what he had done, the more 
was he displeased with himself. After a 
few days, when the vessel had performed 
her outward voyage and had taken her: 
place in the West India squadron, it hap- 
pened, one night, that he was on duty 
with the same lieutenant. The broad 
moon of those tropical latitudes was pour- 
ing its light upon the tranquil sea; and as 
they kept their watch he could not refrain . 
from introducing into their conversation 
the subject which he had so lately repelled 
almost with rudeness. In the sequel of’ 
the conversation, he found himself so 
pressed with great and weighty considera- 
tions, that, when that watch was over, 
and he was alone, he bent his knees in; 
prayer to God for the first time since he: 
had been a sailor. He took his Bible, and, 
day by day, for about two wecks, he read! 
it, almost constantly, in the steerage, his. 
mind, the meanwhile, oppressed with the 
vague feeling of an infinite need. The 
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lessons concerning God and the chief end 
of man, which be had received at home 
in earlier years—the impressions which 
had been made on his religious sensibilities 
from whatever quarter, and which had 
been counteracted by the frivolity and the 
passionate impulses of youth, yet could 
not be entirely effaced—serious thoughts 
of God’s holiness and God’s mercy, of sin 
and the soul’s ruin, of redemption and 
salvation, of what it is to be born again, 
of Christ who came into the world to save 
sinners, and of the Holy Spirit promised 
to Christ’s disciples—half-conscious yearn- 
ings after something higher and better than 
a life of mere self-seeking and self-pleas- 
ing—were at work within him and giving 
him no rest. Thus, with almost no human 
guidance other than the memory of what 
he had heard and learned at home, he 
struggled on, not knowing how the con- 
flict within him was to end. At last, as 
he was passing, one day, from his solitary 
reading and thinking, in the steerage to 
the deck, he found himself distinctly con- 
scious of the feeling and the purpose, 
** Henceforth, in all circumstances, I will 


act for God ;” and in that consciousness 
there came relief and peace to his weary 
soul. In other words, he had been brought 
to leave himself, with all his anxieties, in 
God's hand, feeling and acknowledging 
that, whatever might become of him, he 


had only to do God’s will. Thus it was 
that he learned to trust in Christ alone for 
salvation. 

In the new peace which had come to 
his submissive and trusting soul, his 
thoughts naturally turned homeward. 
About six weeks after the sailing of the 
Natchez from Norfolk, his mother received 
a letter from him, commencing with these 
words: “‘ Dear mother, you may discharge 
your mind from anxiety about your way- 
ward son; he is safe for eternity as well 
as for time.” From that beginning, he 
proceeded to relate the story of the change 
which had come over him. Unfortunate- 
ly, the letter has not been preserved, but 
his elder brother remembers well the story 
which it told, and the facts are given on 
his authority. 

After that voyage, he remained a few 
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months on shore, engaged in studies pre- 
paratory to his examination for the rank 
of passed midshipman, a rank correspond- 
ing with that of ensign under the present 
regulations. Having obtained his promo- 
tion, he ventured to assume new respon- 
sibilities of another kind. On the 11th of 
June, 1828, he was married to Caroline, 
daughter of Bethuel Flagg, Esquire, of 
Cheshire. 

His next voyage was on board the sloop- 
of-war St. Louis, sailing from Norfolk, 
February 14, 1829. This was his second 
cruise in the Pacific. He returned in the 
same vessel, arriving at New York, De- 
cember 9, 1831. It was during this voy- 
age that he was commissioned as lieuten- 
ant, after almost eight years of service in 
the navy. 

Before his next voyage, there was an- 
other tie binding him to his home. His 
first-born child, a daughter, was only a 
few months old, when he sailed from Nor- 
folk on board the Delaware, July 30, 1833. 
That ship, then the largest in our navy, 
was to be the flag-ship of the Mediterra- 
nean squadron; and on her outward voy- 
age she was to convey Edward Living- 
ston, who had just been appointed by 
President Jackson, our minister to France. 
During the cruise of nearly two years and 
a-half, Lieutenant Foote was flag-lieuten- 
ant. Te returned to New York on the 
Delaware, in February, 1836. 

His next sea-service was in a voyage 
around the world. On the 6th of May, 
1838, the frigate Columbia, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore Read, and 
the sloop-of-war John Adams, command- 
ed by Captain Wyman, sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads for the island of Madeira. The 
voyage was continued to Rio Janeiro; 
thence by the Cape of Good Hope to 
Muscat, to Bombay, to Goa, to Colombo ; 
thence to the island of Sumatra, where 
the Malay chiefs and people of Kwala 
Batu and Muckie who had recently robbed 
an American vessel and murdered her 
captain and a portion of her crew, were 
to be taught a lesson of reverence for the 
flag of the United States. <A signal pun- 
ishment having been inflicted on those two 
nests of pirates, the voyage was continued 
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to Penang and Singapore—thence to Ma- 
cao and Canton—thence to the Sandwich 
Islands—-thence to the Society Islands— 
thence to Valparaiso and Callao, already 
familiarly known to Lieutenant Foote in 
his acquaintance with the Pacific coast of 
South America—thence around Cape Horn 
to Rio Janeiro again; and from Rio Ja- 
neiro to Boston, arriving in that port on the 
15th of June, 1840. 

In that voyage Lieut. Foote first came 
into personal contact with missions to the 
heathen. At Bombay, at Singapore, at 
Macao and Canton, at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and at Tahite, the officers of the 
squadron enjoyed the hospitality, of 
Protestant missionaries, British or Ameri- 
can; and no officer in either ship was 
more interested than he in observing the 
influence’ and results of the missionary 
work, especially as conducted by his own 
countrymen. While he rejoiced, as a 
religious man, in all wise efforts for 
spreading among the heathen a knowl- 
edge of the living God and of Christ the 
Saviour; he learned, as an American, to 
regard with a feeling of patriotic sympa- 
thy the labors and achievements of Ameri- 
can missionaries. Bombay was the seat 
of the earliest Ameriean mission to a for- 
eign country, and there, where Gordon 
Hall and Samuel Newell began the work 
twenty-five years before, he had become 
acquainted with several of their worthy 
successors, laboring patiently and devot- 
edly, thongh at that time without any 
distinguished success. The missions to 
China which have now become so import- 
ant, were then in their infancy, there 
being as yet no access for foreigners to 
the interior of the empire, but at Singa- 
pore, and at Canton he had the privilege 
of Christian intercourse with missionaries 
from various religious bodies in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain, who were work- 
ing in friendly communication with each 
other, and by their books, their transla- 
tions, their use of the press, their progres- 
sive mastery of the language in its many 
dialects, their medical charities, their 
personal intercourse with the people 
whom they met, and their public preach- 
ing, were preparing the way for larger 
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undertakings and for great results. But 
on arriving at Honolulu, the chief 
port and capital of the Hawaiian Islands, 
he found an opportunity of rendering an 
important service to the devoted company 
of missionaries in those islands, at a try- 
ing and perilous moment in the history of 
their long conflict with ignorance and 
wickedness. 

Of all modern attempts to confer upon 
heathen races the blessings of Christianity, 
the mission in the Sandwich Islands is the 
one which has encountered most of 
opposition and obloquy. The explana- 
tion of this fact is only too easy. Ever 
since the commerce of civilized nations 
began to make those islands a station for 
refreshment and supplies on the great 
highway of the Pacific, an unbounded 
licentiousness had characterized the inter- 
course between vessels touching there 
and the native population. The crews 
and masters of whale ships and trading 
vessels, and even the officers as well as 
the crews of national vessels, had regarded 
all the islands of that ocean just as disso- 
lute sailors, even now, regard the recog- 
nized haunts of prostitution in every port 
which they visit. Very naturally, the 
few foreigners who had gone to any of 
those islands for a residence were, with 
rare exceptions, either runaway sailors or 
other outlaws who had gone thither for 
the purpose of escaping from the restraints 
of civilization, and of living in the lowest 
and beastliest self-indulgence. Missiona- 
ries might labor with great success in 
countries like India and China; they 
might gather great congregations of con- 
verts in Bombay, in Singapore, and in 
Canton; without raising any malignant 
opposition on the part of profligate 
foreigners visiting those countries or 
residing there. An eminently successful 
missionary activity might be continued in 
Bombay for a hundred years, and at the 
end of the century the crew of a ship in 
that port might find no greater hindrance 
to the indulgence of their brutal passions 
than they would now find in New York 
or Liverpool. But in the Sandwich Is- 
lands it was otherwise. There the success 
of the missionaries, some of the most 
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intelligent and powerful of the native 
chiefs being among the earliest converts, 
resulted immediately in laws restraining 
the universal licentiousness. Of course 
the crews and the officers of ships coming 
into the harbors of those islands and find- 
ing their ancient privileges curtailed, had 
a quarrel with the missionaries whose 
influence had caused the change. In 
their estimation, and in the reports which 
they carried into all lands, the missiona- 
ries were doing no good and a great deal 
of harm, were destroying the simplicity 
of those children of nature, were cutting 
off their innocent pleasures, and were 
establishing a gloomy despotism over 
them. Of course there were some who 
gave a different report, for there have al- 
ways been, among sailors of all ranks, as 
there are now, men of a different sort 
from those to whom the arrival in port is 
a precious opportunity of licentious indul- 
gence. In the sixth year of the mission 


(1825) the entire crew of an English 
whale-ship, the Daniel, Capt. Buckle, (the 
infamy of such names should not be per- 
mitted to die) enraged at the regulation 


which the native authorities had made, 
and assuming that the government was 
in the hands not of the chiefs but of the 
missionaries, landed at Lahaina in three 
boats under a black flag, and made a vio- 
lent assault upon the house of Mr. Rich- 
ards, one-of the missionaries, threatening 
him with immediate death unless he 
would give his consent to their demand 
that female natives should be permitted 
to visit their ships—a threat which they 
would doubtless have executed but for 
the interposition of the chiefs, who called 
out an adequaie armed force for the pro- 
tection of their missionary. This outrage 
was perpetrated with the connivance if 
not at the instigation of Capt. Buckle. 
About a year afterwards, a similar attempt 
to overpower the laws of the place was 
made by the crews of several British and 
American whale-ships at once, acting 
without any restraint from their captains. 
In the eighth year of the ‘mission (1827) a 
third outrage of the same description was 
perpetrated, at the same place, by the 
crew and officers of the British whale- 
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ship John Palmer, commanded by a Capt. 
Clark, who was himself an American. 

But more painful than any thing else 
in the series of outrages, was the visit of 
the U. 8. schooner Dolphin, commanded 
by Lieut. Percival. That vessel arrived 
in the harbor of Honolulu, in January 
1826; and her commander, instead of 
giving his influence to sustain and encour- 
age the native government in its care for 
the welfare of the people, made a demand 
of the regent, in behalf of his sailors, that 
the restraints on prostitution should be 
set aside, and even affected to regard the 
prohibition as an insult to the United 
States. He threatened the regent that 
there would be a riot if he should not 
comply with his demand, and a riot there 
was. On the day after that threat, the 
sailors of the Dolphin were permitted to go 
on shore in double the usual number ; and 
uniting with sailors from other vessels in 
port, who were also having their Sunday 
on shore, they made a riotous assault upon 
the house in which the principal chiefs 
resided, and in which a congregation was 
at that hour assembled for worship. They 
assailed also the dwelling of Mr. Bing- 
ham, one of the missionaries, and his life 
was saved only by the intrepid fidelity of 
his native friends. A few months after- 
wards, the U. 8. sloop-of-war Peacock, 
commanded by Thomas Ap. Catesby 
Jones, arrived at Honolulu, and the mis- 
sionaries appealed to him for an investiga- 
tion of the charges which their enemies 
had made against them. His conduct 
was as honorable to his country as that 
of Lieut. Percival had been disgraceful. 
After a patient hearing of the missiona- 
ries on one side, and of the accusing and 
malignant foreigners on the other, he gave 
an unequivocal testimony to the upright- 
ness and fidelity of the missionaries and 
to their beneficient influence on the na- 
tives. 

Such were the conflicts through which 
the mission in those islands held its course 
with increasing success till the year 1839, 
when, on the 9th of July, the French 
frigate l’Artemise, of sixty guns, com- 
manded by Captain Laplace, came into 
the harbor of Honolulu. The government, 
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in the exercise of its own discretion, with- 
out any instigation or advice from the 
American missionaris, (unless it were ad- 
vice to the contrary) had twice refused to 
Romanist prtiests from France permission 
to reside on the islands for the sake of 
propagating their religion. In its efforts 
to arrest the progress of intemperance 
among its subjects, it had prohibited the 
importation of ardent spirits, French bran- 
dy not excepted. These things, especially 
the latter, were a great grievance to all 
those foreign residents and foreign visitors 
who had always been the enemies of the 
mission. They had also been taken up as 
a grievance by Louis Philippe, who then, 
with the aid of the Jesuits, governed 
France. Capt. Laplace, with his sixty 
guns, demanded of the Hawaiian king his 
signature to a treaty virtually surrender- 
ing the independence of his government, 
and threatened immediate hostilities in 
case of refusal. In a letter to the Ameri- 
ran consul, he took pains to declare dis- 
tinctly that the war which he was about 
to commence would be waged against the 
American missionaries, saying of them 
that they ‘“‘ make a part of the Protestant 
clergy of the chief of this archipelago, 
direct his counsels, influence his conduct, 
and are the true authors of the insults 
given by him to France.” ‘‘ For me,” he 
added, “‘they compose a part of the na- 
tive population.” In other words, because 
they were Protestant missionaries, they 
were not to be recognized as American 
citizens under the protection of the Amer- 
can government. The United States con- 
sul, to whom they appealed, offered them 
the protection of his house and of the flag 
floating over it; but, if the little town 
was to be bombarded and the island was 
to be swept by a war which refused to 
recognize their nationality, that protection 
would be very slight. Their safety was 
in the conscious weakness of the Hawaiian 
government. Any other course than sub- 
mission to the insolent demands of the 
Frenchman would have been foolhardi- 
ness ; and after that submission, there was 
no pretext for hostilies. Such was, at that 
time, the latest stage in the long persecu- 
tion which the missionaries had endured. 
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The anti-missionary party among the for- 
eigners, resident or visitant, to whose ma- 
chinations that latest outrage may be 
attributed, were triumphantly rejoicing in 
the insult which had been put upon the 
missionaries, and in ‘the humiliation of the 
native government. 

The arrival of the United States squad- 
ron at the same port of Honolulu, was only 
a few weeks after the departure of the 
Frenca frigate. At that time, the malignant 
zeal of the anti-missionary party was still 
in full blast, sending abroad its calumnies 
not only by means of personal intercourse 
with all visitors at the Islands, but also by 
means of a newspaper, which seems to have 
been established chiefly for that purpose. 
The first impressions received by the offi- 
cers of the squadron, not excepting those 
who were professedly religious men, were 
very unfavorable to the missionaries. But 
at the close of the first week, Lieut. Foote 
and another lieutenant in the squadron, 
having taken pains to inform themselves, 
were fully convinced that there was an- 
other side to the story, and Foote took 
upon himself the responsibility of advis- 
ing the missionaries. At his suggestion 
they appealed to Commodore Read, and, 
as citizens aggrieved by the action of 
Capt. Laplace, requested a court of in- 
quiry, that their conduct might be thor- 
oughly and impartially investigated. That 
request, made and repeated with great 
sarnestness, received, after some delay, 
a negative answer. At the end of the 
third week from the arrival of the squad- 
ron, the missionaries had been unsuccess- 
ful in their attempt to obtain an official 
investigation ; and nothing had been done 
to defend them from the calumnies which 
their enemies were industriously repeating. 
A few days only remained in which any 
thing could be attempted in their behalf. 
In these circumstances Lieut. Foote, with 
great discretion, and yet, not without the 
consciousness that he was putting at hazard 
his hopes of advancement and even his 
commission, succeded in obtaining from 
nearly all the ward-room officers of both 
ships, their signatures to a paper declar- 
ing their confidence in the character and 
beneficent influence of the mission, and 
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authorizing the publication of a pampelet 
in which the whole history of Capt. La- 
place’s outrage, and the subsequent trans- 
actions and correspondence, was carefully 
but unsparingly narrated. The pamphlet, 
thus commended to public attention and 
respect, contributed not a little to the right 
understanding of the case among those 
who might otherwise have been deceived. 
Its effect on the foreign residents and vis- 
itors, including the French and British 
consuls, was of great service to the mis- 
sionaries, for it gave new evidence that 
among their countrymen, apart from their 
employers and supporters, they were re- 
spected for their work's sake. The of- 
ficers who, after observation and inquiry, 


had committed themselves in favor of 


their persecuted countrymen, came home 
with feelings which they were not asham- 
ed to express, and Lieut. Foote, on sey- 


eral occasions, gave a public rehearsal of 


the facts, ashe was acquainted with them. 
In various ways, the outrage of the French 
captain, proscribing American citizens and 
making war upon them because they were 
Protestant missionaries, was commended 
to public attention beyond the widest cir- 
cle of the contributors to Foreign Mis- 
sions. Since that time it has been well 
understood by the American people, by 
the government, and by their representa- 
tives abroad, that the Christian mission- 
ary, of whatever church or sect, not vio- 
lating the municipal law of the country in 
which he soje: is as fairly entitled to 
protection ag: st wrong or insult as any 
other citizen. 

But these sketches have exceeded al- 
ready their appointed Jimits, and must be 
hastily concluded. While Lieut. Foote 
was performing that long voyage just de- 
scribed, his wife died at Norwich, Conn., 
November 4, 1838; and when he arrived 
at home, the little daughter whom he had 
left in her arms a smiling infant, was a 
motherless child of three years. After a 
year and a half on shore, he married Car- 
oline Augusta, daughter of Augustus R. 
Street, Esq., of New Haven. At that 
time, and for more than a year afterwards, 
he was on duty at the Naval Asylum, in 
Philadelphia. Devoting himself with 
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characteristic zeal and kindness to the 
welfare of the pensioners under his com- 
mand, he obtained a high and beneficial 
influence over them, he became a moral 
and religious teacher among ‘them, with- 
out impairing the dignity of his position 
as an officer; and, by pursuading them 
to give up their spirit-ration and to pledge 
themselves for total abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks, he exhibited a new and 
conspicuous illustration of a principle 
which is destined to work out great re- 
sults in our Navy—the principle of vol- 
untary self-reformation and self-improve- 
nent among the common sailors. 

That principle was further illustrated in 
his next cruise. As first lieutenant and 
executive officer of the Cumberland, on 
the Mediterranean station, in the years 
1843-5, he persuaded the entire crew to 
forego their “ grog.” At the same time, 
he became a volunteer chaplain to them, 
giving a religious lecture, every Sunday, 
on the berth-deck, to as many as chose to 
attend, and having a congregation of near- 
ly two hundred hearers. On his return 
from that cruise, he was disabled for a 
while by a painful disease of the eyes. 
After a six-months’ leave of absence, he 
was ordered to the navy-yard at Charles- 
town, Mass., where, being still unfit for 
service afloat, he remained as executive 
officer through the whole period of the 
Mexican war. In 1849, he was put in 
command of the brig Perry, and ordered 
to the West African station. His services 
in that command can not be adequately 
commemorated here. By his strenuous 
activity, in coéperation with his old 
friend, Commodore Gregory, he did much 
to break up the slave-trade that had found 
safety under our flag, and to remove a 
national disgrace. But not the least in 
his estimation, among the honors of that 
cruise, was the fact that through many 
months of activity and exposure on a 
coast so often fatal to life, the liquor ra- 
tion was voluntarily and resolutely ban- 
ished from the Perry, and among her 
officers and crew there was not a death 
or a man disabled. 

His return from Africa was followed by 
another period of relief from active ser- 
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vice. In June, 1856, he sailed from the 
Chesapeake Bay, for the East India sta- 
tion, commander of a magnificent sloop- 
of-war, the Portsmouth. Two years after- 
ward, he returned, having in the mean 
time distinguished himself by the bom- 
bardment and storming of the barrier forts 
in the Canton river. His next post of duty 
was that of executive officer of the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard, where he remained three 
years. The beginning of the great rebe!- 
lion found him there; and immediately 
his large experience, his wonderful promp- 
titude, and his executive ability were put 
in requisition. It can not be forgotten 
how much was to be done for the navy at 
that crisis; yet there are few who know 
how much was done in the navy-yard at 
Brooklyn. 

But from those duties he was summoned 
in September, 1861, to the more arduous 
work of creating and commanding an in- 
land navy on the waters of the Mississip- 
pi. We have not space for the description 
of that work. Having personally super- 
intended the construction of his fleet, he 
steamed away from Cairo, February 4th, 
1862, with seven gun-boats, four of them 
iron-clad, to attack Fort Henry, on the 
Tennessee. The arrangements for coéper- 
ation, by the land forces under Gen. Grant, 
were baffled by the condition of the roads ; 
and Cummodore Foote, without waiting 
for the arrival of the army, opened fire, 
and compelled the unconditional surren- 
der of the fort, after a bombardment of 
tw hours. Eight days afterward, Febru- 
ary 14th, having returned with his fleet to 
Cairo and ascended the Cumberland river, 
he coéperated with Gen. Grant in the 
capture of Fort Donelson. In that battle, 
his ship was struck sixty-one times, and 
he himself received a severe wound in the 
ankle. But he proceeded down the Mis- 
sissippi with his fleet; and on the 13th of 
March commenced the siege of Island 
Number Ten. Nor till the surrender of 
that fortress, April 8, would he consent to 
ask for leave of absence on account of his 
wound, which was daily consuming his 
strength. The honor conferred upon him 
soon afterward, by the President, in ap- 
pointing him to be one of the rear-admi- 
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rals on the active list, was ratified by the 
universal approbation of his loyal cyun- 
trymen. 

Having received leave of absence, he 
rested a little while at Cleveland, Ohio, 
with his brothers, and then proceeded to 
his own home in New Haven, which had 
been darkened by the death of his second 
son, a lad of fine promise, fourteen years 
of age, and which, before the autumn 
leaves had fallen, was to be darkened again 
by the almost simultaneous death of two 
young daughters. After a few weeks, 
while he was exhausted and suffering from 
his wound, he was called to new duties at 
Washington. Though physically unfit for 
the work, he responded to the call, and 
his executive abilities were employed in 
organizing the new ‘ bureau of equipment 
and recruiting” in the Navy Department. 
As soon as it became evident that the 
work which he had been doing could be 
safely committed to other hands, he asked 
for more active and more perilous duty. 
He was assigned to the command of the 
North Atlantic squadron; and in that 
command he expected to die. It was in 
vain that friends and physicians, more 
considerate of his bodily weakness, en- 
treated him to ask from the government 
the relief which would have been granted 
to the slightest expression of his wishes. 
His life, he said, was not his own, and he 
was ready to lay it down for his country. 
His preparations were completed, and all 
things were in readiness for his sailing 
from New York, where he had just ar- 
rived after parting with his family, when 
the disease which his constitution had so 
long resisted, and which had gathered 
strength from the trials and fatigues inci- 
dent to his preparations for his new com- 
mand, overcame him, and he lay down to 
die. After he had lingered about ten days 
in great suffering, his death took place at 
the Astor House, on Friday, June 26, 
1863. Through all his sufferings he was 
patient and cheerful, the strong affection- 
ateness of his nature continually express- 
ing itself in words of kindness and love. 
Knowing that he must die, he was un- 
waveringly hopeful and thankful, as know- 
ing whom he had believed. And when 
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consciousness was failing him, his last in- 
telligible words were, “‘I thank God for 
all his goodnesses to me, for all his loving 
kindness to me ; he has been good to me; 
I thank him for all his benefits.” 

His wife, who, though in failing health, 


+ 


was with him through his last sufferings, 
died just two monthsafter him. All that 
remain of his family are a daughter, (Mrs. 
George 8. Reese, of Baltimore) and two 
sons, of whom the eldest is now serving 
on the staff of Gen. Grant. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE FAMILY. 


TO OHRISTIAN MOTHERS, 


WE very well know that God is every 
where, that his presence and power per- 
vade all things. Yet we are most ready 
to feel his presence in view of the grand 
and fearful displays of it. Few persons, 
if any, can hear the thunder roll, or the 
waves dash, or the wind roar, without 
thinking of God. A person can not stand 
alone, and gaze upon the cataract of Ni- 
agara, or walk out in a clear night and 
look up into the sky at the numberless 
worlds that move silently over him, with- 
out feeling that Gop is there. There are 
few human beings who will not be awed 
by the thoughts that visit them in such 
situations. 

There is equal reason, however, to re- 
cognize God in the gentler and milder 
manifestations which he makes of himself, 
and on the lower fields of his operation. 
Take the humblest flower into your hand. 
Examine it carefully; see its delicate 
structure, and its beautiful penciling, and 
enjoy its exquisite fragrance. Do you not 


receive as vivid an impression of God, of 


his creative power and skill, as in view- 
ing the more imposing exhibitions of them? 
Looking out of your window, or walk- 
ing through your garden, or riding along 
by fields rich in verdure, or yellow with 
ripening harvests, does not a thoughtful 
mind realize that the hand of God is busy 
all around, carrying on those beautiful, 
silent, beneficent processes, as truly as in 
guiding the storm, or ruling the ocean ? 
Each of you has sat alone, in your nur- 
sery, holding upon your lap a little crea- 
ture of which God has made you the 
mother. You have watched its quiet 
slumber, felt its soft breath, taken its little 


hand in your own, admired the graceful- 
ness of its form, the perfection of its limbs, 
and the delicacy of its complexion. You 
have gazed on it, till it woke, and opened 
its deep eyes upon you, and smiled as it 
met your look of unutterable love. You 
have not merely enjoyed this delightful 
experience; it has led your thoughts to 
God, and you have the more adored and 
loved the great Being whom you recog- 
nize as the skillful finisher of that little 
form, and the Author of that mysterious 
life. 

But, is it not to be confessed, that we 
are too apt not to connect these home ex- 
periences with God? Are we not too apt 
to forget that God is present in all our 
most familiar scenes, continually exercis- 
ing his power upon all lowly objects? 
When you feel your infant’s heart-beating, 
does it not remind you of God as surely 
as to feel your house shaken by the thun- 
der? 

There is something like this in our cus- 
tomary thoughts concerning the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. When we speak 
of Him, we think of pentecostal scenes— 
of “cloven tongues like as of fire’—of 
overwhelming manifestations. We think 
of vast assemblies moved to convene by 
solemn impressions resting upon a whole 
community, and, trembling under the pow- 
erful presentation of truth, large numbers 
crying out, ‘“‘What must we do to be 
saved?” and soon brought to rejoice in 
the hope of salvation. 

This is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
but this is not his only work. May not 
Christians, in praying for the Holy Spirit, 
have their minds too exclusively directed 
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to such public displays of his power? I 
would fain lead you to consider your privi- 
lege of having the Holy Spirit dwell con- 
stantly in your homes, and constantly help 
your endeavors to save the souls of your 
children. 

Your children need the Holy Spirit. 
Young as they may be, they possess a 
contaminated nature; the seeds of evil 
dispositions are in their minds, which will 
grow up to a sad and bitter harvest, unless 
Divine grace prevent. Your children have 
this evil nature from the first, and they 
exhibit it very early, paining your hearts 
with their selfish ways. What will you 
do about it? What can youdo? How 
will you keep the sweet babe on your lap 
from changing into a selfish, malicious, 
headstrong boy, and’ growing up to be a 
hard, unprincipled, ungodly man? Sweet 
and innocent as that babe is, it has only 
to grow up, and you know not what 
hideous, moral monster it may be. Un- 
godly and impenitent you know it will be, 
unless God change its nature. 

Pass on from the babe to the child of a 
few years, to the little groups of children 
that now own the toys in your several 
houses. How constantly you need to 
watch them! how oppressive is your anx- 
iety about them! Can you change them ? 
Nay, they must have the Holy Spirit, or 
all your care will not save them. They 
will grow up selfish, ungodly, impenitent. 

Your children may have the Holy Spir- 
it. If your prayer can procure this rich- 
est divine gift for yourselves, can you 
doubt that it is as easily procured for your 
children? Consider God’s covenant with 
you in respect to your children, and your 
Saviour’s expressed feelings toward child- 
ren, and say, if prayer in his name for the 
Holy Spirit to be given to them, will not 
be as readily heard as for the same gift 
to yourselves, 

It should then be your daily and earn- 
est prayer, that that divine Spirit, without 
whose aid no human soul is made holy, 
may rest upon your children’s minds, and 
this prayer should be offered in faith, in 
believing expectation of a favorable an 
swer. 

The tokens of a favorable answer may 
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not be the same as those looked for in more 
public places, and in respect to mature 
minds, Just such views of religious 
truth as make a public assembly ‘‘ weep, 
and melt and tremble,” a little child can 
not take into its mind, and the Holy 
Spirit will not work any miracle in order 
that it may. But the little child, a very 
little one, may be made to feel that self- 
ishness, and anger, and disobedience, are 
wrong; it may be 
these evil tempers in itself, and ashamed 
and sorry for them; and it may become 
unselfish and slow to anger, and obedient. 
Sometimes these effects are produced in 
infant minds; and shall not “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meek- 
ness, temperance,’’* in a little child, be 
gratefully acknowledged as “the fruit of 
the Spirit’? Neither should these effects 
be overlooked, or undervalued because 
they are not so sudden as to be remarka- 
ble. Let them be gentle, and silent, and 
gradual, as the growth of the little ones’ 
bodies—only let them be as evident, and 
they shall be as readily owned. 

I would impress upon you the impor- 
tance of not repelling from you this Divine 
assistant. Be quick to observe all that 
may properly be attributed to his influence 
on you children’s minds, and cherish that 
sacred influence. Do not think that it is 
only when your child is directly thinking 
of some religious truth, that that influence 
may come upon him; hope rather, and 
pray for its abiding on him constantly, im- 
proving his whole temper, and influenc-. 
ing his whole conduct. 


made conscious of 


If your little son has sat by your side, 
learning his Bible-lesson, and has given 
interested attention while you have illus- 
trated its meaning; if a look of solemnity 
has gathered on his face while you have 
enforced upon his tender conscience the 
duty inculcated; if a tear has stolen from 
his eye, or a. sob has escaped from his 
breast, or an honest resolve has com- 
pressed his lips, or uttered itself in an art- 
less promise—do not think that all this 
is seed.sown by the way-side, because, 





* Temperance, in Scripture, generally de- 
notes se/f-control, 
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in a few minutes afterward, his merry 
laugh comes to your ears from the play- 
ground, or because you look out of the 
window and see him as active and as 
merry as any of his play-mates. Rather 
offer up to the Holy Spirit a believing 
prayer that he will guard him in the 
scene of temptation; that the Bible- 
lesson may be brought to his recol- 
lection whenever there is occasion to 
apply it; that the play-ground may be 
the scene upon which he will illustrate 
the beauty, and the consistency, and the 
regulating power of Christian principle ; 
that his behavior may be gentle, and 
kind, and conscientious, as becomes a 
Christian child. 

If at evening, your little daughter has 
called you to her bed-side, and with tears 
and sobbing, has asked you to pray that 
God will pardon her sins, and make her 
good, and not let her be wicked and mis- 
erable, and be punished forever in hell 
—do not feel that the solemn impression 
can not be of permanent benefit, nor that 
your prayer has not been heard, because, 
in a few moments, the child has fallen 
into a tranquil slumber. Pray rather, 
that the peace of God, serene and beauti- 
ful as that sleep, may bless her life, the 
token that her sins are forgiven, and the 
fruit of the Holy Spirit's working. 

If such scenes of tenderness be want- 
ing ; if, still, you are permitted to see the 
thoughtful dutifulness, the love of simple 
prayer, the interested attention to the 
Divine word, and to parental instruction, 
and the conscientious endeavor to be 
obedient to both, with gradually increas- 
ing willingness to forego selfish indulgen- 
ces, for the sake of others, and for the 
sake of duty—can you doubt that this is 
the work of the Holy Spirit ? 

The influence of the Holy Spirit is to 
be in connection with your instruction 
and discipline. He aids your endeavors, 
and makes them successful. The sun 
and rain are not to supercede the human 
culture, but to render it effectual. You 
must then not only pray, but study to 
increase your skill, and to improve your 
methods. For this end you do well to 
consult together, and also to read instruct- 
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ive books upon the subject of parental 
dniy, but more important are your own 
reflections upon the incidents of your 
daily experience. 

It is well to study good books, but 
better to study your children. Study 
their tempers; study their liabilities; 
study the means by which they are most 
readily influenced; and study, in their 
lives, the illustrations of Bible principles 
and maxims. Such study quickened by 
maternal love, and guided by humble 
prayer, will be the most effectual. 

You all need the same Divine influ- 
ence on your own minds. Without, it, 
you will not have proper patience, nor 
meekness, nor love. Natural affection 
here is not sufficient. Instinctive maternal 
fondness may exist, in its highest degrees, 
and may have most beautiful manifesta- 
tions, and it may do nothing for the soul 
of a child but to indulge it, and to ruin it 
vy the more rapid development of its self- 
ish and wicked impulses. You need, for 
your holy work of rearing a child for 
heaven, a love that is not earthly, that is 
not an instinct—a love that is heavenly, 
that is pure, that is like the love of 
Christ—a love that is “‘the fruit of the 
Spirit.” 

Then seek the divine Spirit’s help, as 
mothers. Let your ideas of the help and 
influence which you need be definite, 
made so by reflection. Seek that simply, 
earnestly, believingly. ‘‘Seek, and ye 
shall find.” 

Be not soon wearied; never be discour- 
aged. ‘‘Learn to labor, and to wait.” 
I would not encourage you to be satisfied 
while you do not see decisive evidence 
of your children’s piety ; nor to carelessly 
think, ‘they will be well enough by and 
by.” Far from it; never cease your watch- 
fulness ; but, when you have done all you 
can, then commit all cheerfully, trustfully, 
to God. Then wait, not in indolence, but 
in faith and daily prayer for God to work. 
Seek his influence on you, to make you 
desirable patterns to your children. He 
can do it. 

You can not be too deeply impressed 
with the thought, that the Holy Spirit will 
bless your children, if at all, in connec- 
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tion with yourselves. Then be careful 
of yourselves. Keep yourselves pure; 
keep yourselves patient; keep yourselves 
calm, meek, gentle; keep yourselves (may 
God help you to do so) in that state in 
which you wish your children to be. 

You have not failed to observe that 
mystery of your physical constitution, 
whereby any thing in the least degree 
noxious, in your dict, imparts its delete- 
rious influence to the natural food of your 
infant, and shows its effect so soon upon 
its delicate system. Not less susceptible 
are your children’s minds, and no less cer- 
tainly do they imbibe an evil influence 
from whatever affects your spirit unfavor- 
ably. Then keep your hearts in a whole- 
some state. 
evil tempers, for your children’s sake. Try 
to be, and pray to be, in spirit and beha- 
vior what you would have them. It is 
most likely that they will be mainly what 
you are. 

I know how heavily this thought may 
oppress you, but cast the burden of it on 
God. Take comfort and courage from his 
offered help. He can fit you for your 
work. He will, if you truly desire it. 
What else can he be more willing to do 
for you? 

Often, deliberately, solemnly, renew the 
consecration of yourself and your children 
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to God. Give them up to him fully. Con- 
sent that they shall be his, in every sense. 
Then you can trust him, and then he will 
be with you. Some of you have already 
made little graves. A spot in the ceme- 
tery has come to be a part—a most sacred 
part—of your family possessions. Others 
of you will have this experience, for al- 
most literally is it true, that 
‘There is no fold, however watched and 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there.” 
But there is “light on those little graves.” 
God can make even that a precious expe- 
rience. In order that you may be effect- 
ually comforted at your children’s graves, 
by the thought that they are gathered into 
the Good Shepherd's bosom, you must 
lead them to him, and give them up to 
him while they are alive, and learn habit- 
ually to think of them as his, and to desire 
their sanctification for his sake. If you 
would have the comfortable assurance that 
your family will ‘dwell together,” in 
heaven, “as children dwell at home,” 
seek now, by prayer, and by careful obe- 
dience to him, to have the Holy Spirit 
dwell with you, hallowing all your home 
scenes, and home experiences, and purify- 
ing your hearts and the hearts of your 
children. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


NUMBER I. 


_ “Jesus, therefore, being wearied with his 
journey, sat thus on the well, and it was about 
the sixth hour.”—Joun iv. 6. 

Aw eastern traveler tells us there isin 
all the Holy Land only one spot, which 
we are absolutely certain was trod by the 
feet of our blessed Redeemer, and that is 
a little area of space, within a circum- 
ference of which the center is the well of 
Jacob in Sychar. All other localities have 
been questioned, and their claims to au- 
thenticity are unsatisfactory and confused. 


But there our Saviour once undoubtedly 
rested. What a precious piace it must be 
to visit! Few of us will ever see it with 
our mortal eyes; but we are going to it 
now, in imagination, for our instruction. 

In the Scripture narrative to which this 
text introduces us, we find the Son of God 
fulfilling the office of a teacher. Fine 
exemplar is he for us to imitate. Let us 
trace out the incidents of the story to the 
end, so as to ascertain, if possible, the 
secret of his success. For, strange as it 
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seems to think of it, his entire class was 
converted that day. We find here illus- 
trated three characteristics: zeal, tact and 
spirituality. 

I. Observe the Saviour’s Zeal. You may 
see this every where in our Lord’s life, 
but here it is more evident than usual. 
It is shown in four particulars. 

1. He went to a most unwelcome neigh- 
borhood. There was nothing to attract 
him there, every thing to repel. All his 
hereditary prejudices were arrayed against 
the Samaritans. The Jews had no deal- 
ings with them. They were a proud, 
supercilious set of people. They called 
themselves orthodox, and then did as they 
pleased. Yet, when the whole world was 
open for his effort, our Lord ‘‘ must needs 
go through Samaria.” 

2. He was satisfied to teach only one 
scholar. A woman came to him, and that 
wasall his class. He who had preached to 
vast multitudes, sat down there, under 
the hot noon, with patient fidelity to in- 
struct even a single hearer. He spoke 
just as kindly, and talked to her just as 
eloquently as he did to the ten thousand 
afterwards. You know she had a soul; 
and when there was a soul to toil for, for 
that soul Jesus always toiled. 

8. He labored with a disagreeable pupil. 
This woman was a great sinner. She 
seems not to have had even one creditable 
point of character. She was notoriously 
profligate; see verse 17. She was pert; 
see verse 19. She was argumentative ; 
see verse 12. She was a liar; see verse 
18. The disciples wondered when they 
came back, that Jesus spoke to the impu- 
dent creature; see: verse 27. And she 
even wondered herself; see verse 9. It 
was effrontery unparalleled for her to talk 
as she did. She was conceited and brazen. 


She does not exhibit the slightest sign of 


modesty or shame. Yet it is wonderful 
to note the forbearance with which Jesus 
treats her all the time. 

4. He was himself wearied with work 
when he began. One little word there is 
in our text that you rarely think of when 
you read it over; the word “thus.” He 
sat thus to teach; that is, all worn out 
just as he was on the long, hard journey ; 
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hungry, tired, thirsty, over-heated and 
alone. Yet you see no sign of this, he 
talks cheerfully on as ever. 

Well then, when you are wearied of 
hard neighborhoods; when your mission 
fields try you; when you put yourself 
out to go far through the rain or the sun, 
and find your class thinned down to two 
or three; when you are thoroughly dis- 
couraged over some vicious pupil, who 
annoys you almost beyond patience ; when 
you are fatigued with care, or jaded with 
unrewarded labor; then just remember 
the Master, there in that despised spot, 
with his one scholar, and she a hateful, 
bad woman, earnestly trying to do her 
good, and forgetting the hunger and heat 
that oppressed him. 

II. Observe the Saviour’s Tact. That 
case required a great deal of wisdom to 
manage it exactly. And the shrewdness 
with which he interested the woman, and 
the adroitness with which he finally made 
his impression—that was his tact. There 
is no successful teaching without tact. It 
is worth while to mark this example care- 
fully. The tact of Jesus is shown in this 
instance in two particulars. 

1. He was ingenious in catching an illus- 
tration to interest her mind; see verse 7. 
He took her water-pot for his text. How 
characteristic this aptness always was of 
Christ! When the fishermen drew in their 
wonderful wealth of fishes, he said to them 
they should become ‘fishers of men ;’’ see 
Luke v: 10. When the multitudes fol- 
lowed him for the sake of the loaves, he 
said to them he was the “ bread of life ;” 
see John vi: 31. The true way to teach 
is just this, try to link what one does not 
know, upon what he knows. 

2. He was quick in turning the illustra- 
tion so as to impress her conscience; see 
verse 14. Jesus knew he gained nothing 
until he made that woman feel that she 
was asinner. Indeed, this is the essential 
thing for every gospel teacher todo. The 
Bible is intended to lead men to the Cross. 
But the human intellect is dull, and the 
human heart is hard. The mind must be 
arrested, and then the conscience must 
be aroused. 

Now the difficulty you experience, per 
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haps, covers both these points. You can 
neither catch similitudes, nor use them. 
One thing is very certain; the heart has 
more te do with teaching the gospel than 
most people are aware of. If you really 
desire to do good, you will find God will 
favor you iningenuity. ‘_McCheyne, stand- 
ing before a forge-fire, said kindly to the 
workman—‘‘ Who can dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings!” Payson, when his 
seat-mate in the coach expressed gladness 
that the journey was so near its end, put 
the inquiry, ‘‘Are you prepared for the 
end of the long journey ?” 

III. Observe the Saviour’s Spirituality. 
He made that entire interview religious. 
The purpose of her conversion lay upper- 
most in his mind. This is shown in his 
avoiding what she wanted him to do, and 
in his doing what he did. 

1. He carefully avoided all discussion 
of irrelevant matters. And the more you 
study the story, the more plainly you will 
perceive how much patience this implied. 
Like all other sinners, the woman wanted 
to talk about something else. 

She proposed sectarian questions ; 
verse 9. The first thing she did was to 
fly off upon the differences between 
Mount Zion and Mount Geri But 


see 


izim. 
our Lord pays not even the compliment 
of a notice to her polemic hint. He does 
not mention the Samaritan tenets in the 
whole interview. He talks only of the 
“gift of God ;” see verse 10. 

She suggested ritualistic points; sce 
verse 20. She was ferociously firm 
about the non-essentials. Our Lord baf- 
fles her again by the quietest of all eva- 
sions. He will not argue any subtle dis- 
tinctions concerning forms of worship. 
Calmly he throws himself back on prin- 
ciples underlying all such discussions, 
and urges the true ‘‘Spirit.” See verse 
24. 

She ventured on speculative inquiries ; 
see verse 25. It is curious to observe 
how she found herself befogged in her 
own dogmatism, and majestically referred 
the question she had raised, to the Mes- 
siah! How she must have been startled 
to hear her teacher declare, “I that speak 
to you am he!” See verse 26. 
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2. He pressed home the one lesson 
persistently, which he wanted her to 
learn. She found herself thwarted in 
every endeavor to ward off the rebuke 
she deserved. One all-embracing pur- 
pose was in our Saviour’s mind during 
the whole conversation ; to make her dis- 
cover her sin, feel its guilt, and come 
penitently for pardon. 

He told her the exact state of her case. 
She was a dreadfully wicked woman. It 
was needful she should see that clearly. 
No delicacy, no difference, no fear of of- 
fence, kept back the truth on his lips. 
She was to repent of her sins. It is false 
in fact, and recreant in spirit, to call ei- 
ther men, women, or children, ‘ inno- 
cent.” They can not be redeemed if they 
are. There is no salvation offered to such. 
Christ came into the world to make 
atonement for sinners, not for innocent 
people. The very argument he presses 
in order to show his love for children is 
found in their sense. ‘‘ The Son of man 
is come to save that which was lost.” 
He is talking of “little ones,” when he 
says that. See Matthew xxiii : 10. 

He told her of the demands of God's 
law. He never thought it necessary to 
lower eyen one requisition, or precept, or 
commandment, in order to win favor with 
a proud heart. No doubt that thought- 
less, imperious creature was exceedingly 
difficult to manage. But there was no 
kindness to her in covering up her sinful- 
ness, She was ignorant; then she must 
learn. She was fractious; then she must 
submit. She was exposed to the wrath of 
an offended God; then she must be 
warned. See Romans iii: 19. 

He told her of the Redeemer’s help. 
Only hints of this conversation are here 
given us. The general points of instruc- 
tion are all that the evangelist records. 
No one tells the story but John, the be- 
loved disciple ; and John was not present. 
Jesus must have repeated the incidents 
of the interview to him afterwards; anu 
so they appear here in brief. But all the 
essentials of the plan of salvation are de- 
tailed. Our Saviour taught the woman 
how to come to himself, and be saved by 
faith. 
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When your class gets the better of you 
in the recitation, and in spite of all your 
efforts draws you away into wordy dis- 
putes, think of the Master, with his one 
perverse pupil ; and never forget how in- 
defatigably he kept her to the point, just 
by talking to her concerning her own 
soul’s salvation. Remember, always, it 
is not what we say about the truth, that 
converts a soul, but the truth. And 
surely no teacher is making any real ad- 
vance, unless he brings the great triangle 
of doctrine in personal contact with the 
life and conscience of each person. Row- 
land Hill was wont to say, there must be 
“the three R’s” in every sermon, Ruin, 
Righteousness and Renewal. 

It is time to ead this sermon, or you 
will not think it short. But suffer me to 
mention a few reflections, which you may 
dwell upon at your will. 

1. How noble an office is that which 
Christ here accepted! God never suffered 
an angel to be a teacher. No one could 
lead a soul to him but his own Son, and 
those who are like him. God makes none 
but his children teachers of children. 

2. No person is beyond the reach of 
true Christian zeal. Was there ever a 
more unpromising scholar than that one 
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Jesus had there by the well of Jacob in 
Sychar ? 

8. The real object of teaching truth is 
the conversion of souls. The mind may 
be reformed, the manners cultivated; 
but the class is a failure, unless the con- 
science is reached, the will is broken, and 
the heart bowed in penitence at the foot 
of the cross. 

4, How few Christians are just Christ- 
like! Oh, that great, brave Life, that 
spent its energies in doing good! And 
we are troubled, when under slightest 
inconvenience. The ancient band of Re- 
demptorists took for their motto—‘“ All 
for thee, blessed Jesus, all for thee!” 

5. How helpful is the encouragement 
to be drawn from such an instance as 
this! Our Saviour used no peculiar in- 
strument in conversion; only the same 
truth he has put in our hands freely. If it 
saved that woman, who is there it cannot 
save ? 

6. The ministry of reconciliation needs 
this zeal, and tact, and spirituality of the 
Master. Ministers are only Sabbath- 
school teachers with larger classes. Said 
the sainted Brainerd, ‘‘ Oh, that I were a 
flaming fire in the service of my God!” 


MYSTERY. 


Solemnly, slowly through the thick air, 
‘The snow flakes fall like a voiceless prayer, 
Passing away mysteriously. 


Drearily, darkly into the street, 
The rain drops patter like hurrying feet, 
Passing away mysteriously. 


Fitfully, faintly flashing its fires, 
The lightning leaps like passion’s desires, 
Passing away mysteriously. 


Wearily, wildly through the woods bare, 
The nig it wind wails like a soul in despair, 
Passing away mysteriously. 


Cruelly, coldly out of the skies, 
The stars look down like love that denies, 
Passing away mysteriously. 


Beamingly, brightly over the east, 
The sun light spreads a miracled feast, 
Passing away mysteriously. 


Gladly and sadly, swiftly and slow, 
Fear follows hope and joy follows woe, 
Passing away mysteriously. 


Never together, ever by turns, 
The heart of humanity freezes and burns, 
Passing away mysteriously. 
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A pDRIvE out on the Carmansville ’pike, 
or the High-Bridge road, as some call it, is 
a popular recreation for pleasure-seekers ; 
and few fail to notice upon a command- 
ing eminence by the road-side, on Wash- 
ington Heights, a noble edifice surround- 
ed with pleasant grounds, carefully culti- 


vated gardens, and well-tilled patches of 


grain and vegetables. 

“What structure is that?” asks a 
stranger of a friend, as they drive along 
near the bridge. 

“That isa home missionary manufac- 
‘ory.” 

“A what?” asks the stranger. 

“ A missionary manufactory I call it, 
because many of the little ones who find 
a shelter here are escaped from homes 
which .are such but in name, and, after 
remaining under the influences of the 
training here, are sufficiently strength- 
ened in character and purpose to return 
to the scenes of their earlier youth, and 
act the part of true missionaries. What 
father, not utterly depraved, would turn 
from the gentle and determined influence 
ofa Christian daughter? or what mother 
refuse the affectionate remonstrances of ¢ 
son, able and willing to help her lead a 
better life? Suchis the principle prac- 
tised in the cases where the parents are 
not wholly degraded; while for others, 
profitable employment is found, or homes 
in the West. 

“Tt is called ‘The Juvenile Asylum ;° 
and as it is a model institution, I will tell 
you of a visit paid to it.” 

A party was made up, and off we all 
started on one of the loveliest days of 
June. Ata dizzy speed we are whirled 
along the banks of the beautiful Hudson, 
taking the railroad for convenience, and 
are set down in a short time at a neat lit- 
tle station, where carriages are waiting to 
convey us to the asylum. We notice, as 
we wind up the romantic hill-side ave- 
nue, that knots, and companies, and sin- 
gle individuals, having each and all a 
family look, and generally well dressed, 
are bound to the institution, like our- 
selves. 

“What does this mean?” some one 
asks of the friend who is guiding us. His 
benevolent face lights up. 

“Ah, [had forgotten. We have hap- 
pened upon visiting day, the last Thurs- 
day in every month, when all the fathers 
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and mothers have the privilege of visiting 
their little ones, and bringing them little 
presents.” 

“Tt will be all the pleasanter,” re- 
marked one of our company: ‘for we 
shall probably be treated to an extra fea- 
ture in reformatories.” 

We now alight at the spacious portal, 
and passing the vestibule, are introduced 
to the delightful shades of the reception- 
parlor, and to the register nearly at the 
same time. Upon the pages of this reg- 
ister each visitor is requested to inscribe 
his name and the date of his visit. Be- 
fore the exploration of the model building 
is undertaken, it were well to state a few 
facts in connection therewith. 

As nearly as a careful police investiga- 
tion can compute, there go to make up 
the population of New York forty thou- 
sand delinquent and neglected children : 
ten thousand of these are given to crim- 
inal practices, as petty pilfering, cheating 
trades, ete.; ten thousand others are beg- 
gars, often perforce of idle or vicious pa- 
rents, who use their children as mere 
tools to bring them in a precarious liveli- 
hood. A third class, comprising a num- 
ber equaling both the others, are unfor- 
tunate only, not criminally inclined, but 
wanderers, often parentless, and without 
a home or a resting-place at night more 
inviting to repose than the cavernous 
gloom ofa discarded steam-boat boiler, 
which is shared in common with wharf- 
rats. 

To meet the necessities of the first class 
has been established the ‘“ House of Re- 
fuge,” which has been in progress for 
sevcral years upon Randall's Island; but 
for the second and third classes is the 
“Juvenile Asylum,” which had its origin 
in a spirit of substituting prevention for 
cure. The establishment of it did away 
with, or rather united, the active princi- 
ple of many societies which at the time 
were diffusing by different channels alms 

and assistance, often unwisely bestowed ; 
and the idea gained favor, that by secur- 
ing from corrupt associations the young 
who were exposed to temptation, older 
criminals would become more rare. 

The institution, under the auspices of 
untiring zeal in procuring support and 
interest in its behalf, has been in opera- 
tion twelve years, removing from one 
overcrowded locality to another, as its 
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necessities demanded, till now we find it 
occupying a roomy and healthful position 
in the open country. The building with 
its adjacent grounds is kept in perfect or- 
der and cultivation by the aid of the chil- 
dren. The average of inmates during the 
past two years, has been six hundred, with 
an average age of twelve years. A very 
small proportion have been in the Insti- 
tution more than one year, the children 
having made such improvement in their 
morals and education as to be again safely 
returned to their parents, or to be placed 
in good homes according to the rules and 
regulations of the Asylum. 

There is a ‘‘ House of Reception” in 
Thirteenth street, which stands as a sort 
of medium through which the child passes 
from the time of his arrest till his full com- 
mitment to the asylum on Washington 
Heights. Here ten days are allowed for 
the parents or guardians to regain the 
child, if it can be shown that it is for the 
little one’s future good. 

This house of reception is full of inter- 
est for the philanthropist, and, as con- 
ducted by its present officials, seems any 
thing but the oppressive and repressive 
place the outsider would imagine. Taste 
and refinement modify the necessary se- 
verity of its surroundings, and a pleas- 
anter schoolroom and chapel combined is 
rarely to be met with even in this city of 
model school edifices. The green-washed 
walls, and inside Venetian blinds of the 
same color, are particularly grateful to 
any eyesight, but especially so to the lit- 
tle victims of sore or weak eyes, a disease 
apt to prevail for a time in all large insti- 
tutions for children. Pictures and large 
gayly-colored maps relieve the uniformity 
of the walls. 

Here the street-children are not only 
received, cleansed and prepared for the 
asylum, but they are, after a sojourn 
there, and when it is decided to send a 
company of chosen ones to the West, 
again transmitted to the House of Recep- 
tion in companies of forty or fifty, con- 
sisting of both sexes, and are marshaled, 
outfitted, and accompanied upon their 
journey of day and night travel by a 
clerk, who chooses each home with a 
view to the well-being of the child. 

The officials in this asylum illustrate 
how far superior is the law of love, when 
discreetly applied, to any system of pen- 
alties, for the maintenance of discipline 
and good order. The truth recognized 

here is, that though all the form of good 
government may be apparent under the 





absolute and repressive system, yet the 
principle of it is useless for reformation. 

Corporeal punishment is rarely had re- 
course to, and then with, it is acknowl- 
edged, doubtful utility. 

In former years, when excessive re- 
straint, distrust and punishment were 
more in vogue than at present, escapes 
were frequent; but now, although the 
facilities are quite as great, they are rare. 

As we pass through the apartments, 
we notice that the dormitories are pro- 
vided with separate beds for every in- 
mate. The sewing-room was noticed to 
be a cheerful place for the busy girls, who 
make all their own clothes and mend the 
garments of the boys. A library also ex- 
ists, by bequest of a generous friend. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the 
building is the bath-room, a large space 
laid off in the basement, and divided into 
a smaller one for the girls, who are al- 
ways in a minority, and a very large one 
for the boys. A portion of this latter is 
occupied with benches, each one being 
responsible for a nice towel, cake of soap, 
etc., and upon a word from the director 
they repair in companies to two great 
tubs forty feet in circumference, provided 
with a succession of little jets playing into 
it, one for each boy, so that he may run 
no risk of infection from his neighbor. 
Once a week, sometimes oftener, a warm 
plunge-bath is taken in these huge wood- 
en ponds, and thus in winter the boys 
may enjoy a somewhat restrained swim- 
ming frolic. In summer the river is 
substituted for the domestic arrangement. 

A beautiful little engine, a gift from 
still another kind friend, suffices for pur- 
poses of bath-heating, as well as for run- 
ning the machinery of as complete a laun- 
dry as could well be found any where. A 
colored engineer presides over this engine, 
and is as familiar with every part of it as 
the maker of it himself. He is eminently 
practical, and proud of his position, and 
the trust placed in him. He was brought 
up in the institution. 

As the visitors departed, the sweet 
evening hymn of some five hundred 
youthful voices—a chant which closes 

ach day’s exercises—floated softly in 
rich harmony along the shady avenue. 
Its music seemed to linger with them on 
their homeward way, and while it touched 
a chord of plaintive feeling, stirred also 
their sympathies, making each one ask, 
with regard to the great crowd of desti- 
tute children, still uncared for, ‘‘ What is 
my duty, Lord?” 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 
after the famous picture by Overbeck. 
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Engraved for “Hours at Home,” 
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